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M. D. & Col. Med. Lond. Cand. 
a HERE is an old Story, Friend Tren- 
ein, Priſcrs, as if heretofore Eagles or 
Swans flying from the oppoſite Bounds 
Jof the Earth, met together where now 
ASSS 9 ſtands the Temple of Apollo Pythi:rr, in 
the Place now called The Nagel: And that ſome 
while after, Epimenides the . eu to ſatisfy 
his Curioſity, enquired of the Oracle of Apollo, which 
was the Navel or Middle of the World? But received 


luch an Anſwer, as made him never a jot the wiſer; 


The Center of the Earth is juſily known 
(Conceal'd from Mortals) to the Gods alone. 


Thus ficly did the God chaſtiſe this bold Enquirer 
into antient Traditions. 
But in our Time, not long before the Celebrition 
of the Pythian Games, during the Magiſtracy of Cal- 
liftratus, there were two fainous Men, who comin 
as it were from thetwo oppoſite Ends of the World, 
met together at the City of De/phos. The one was 
Demetrius the Grammarian, who came from England, 
to return to Tarſus in Ciliciz, where he was born: 
The other, Cleombrotus the Lacedemonian, who had 
7 | A 3 been 
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been long converſant in Agypt, and made ſeveral 
Voyages, as well on the Red Sea, as other Parts; not 
as a Merchant, to get Money, but to improve his 
Knowledge, and enrich his Mind ; for he had enough 
to live upon, and car'd for no more. He having been 
lately at the Temple and Oracle of Fupiter Ammon, 
ſeem'd not much to marvel at any thing he there 
ſaw; yet he mentioned to ns one Particular (which 
be ſaid was told him by the Prieſt of the Temple) 
touching the Lamp that is never extinguiſh'd, and 
ſpendeth leſs every Year than the former : Whence 
he conjectured an Inequality of Years, and that the 
latter was ſtill ſhorter than the preceding. 

T his Diſcourſe was much wonder'd at by the Com- 
pany; and Demetrius, amongſt the reſt, affirm'd it 
unreaſonable, to ground the Knowledge of ſuch great 
Matters on ſuch flight and trivial Conjectures: For 
this was not (as Alcexs ſaid) to paint the Lyon from 
the Meaſure of his Claw, but to change and diſorder 
the Motions of Celeſtial Bodies, for the ſake of a 
Lamp, or the Snuff of a Candle, and to overthrow 
at one ſtroke all the Mathematical Sciences. Theſe 
Men, reply'd Cleombrotus, will not be mov'd by what 
you ſay ; for firſt, they will not yield to Mathema- 
gicians in point of Certainty, ſeeing they may be eaſi- 
lier miſtaken in their Comprehenſion of Time, it be- 
ing ſo ſlippery and fallacious, and at ſuch a Diſtance 
from them, than theſe Men in the Meaſures of their 
Oil, about which they are ſo exact and careful. 
Moreover, Demetrius, by denying that ſmall Things 
are oft the Signs and Indications of great, muſt pre- 
judice ſeveral Arts and Sciences, and deprive them of 
the Proofs of ſeveral Concluſions and Predictions. 
And yet you Grammarians will needs vouch, that the 
Demi-Gods and Princes, which were at the Trojan 
War, ſhav'd with Razors, becauſe you find in Homer 
the Mention of ſuch an Inſtrument ; That alſo Uſu- 
ry was then in faſhion, becauſe he ſays in one place, 


Long has my Money fwell'd with large Increaſe. 


And becauſe that in fever] oper tices the Cire Poet 
: Cills 
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calls the Night quick and ſharp, you'll needs have 
him to mean by this Word, that the Shadow of the 
Earth being round, groweth ſharp at the End like the 
Body of a Pyramid. Again, who is he that denying 
ſmall Things to be the Signs and Proofs of great, will 
allow what Phyſicians tell us, namely, that great numbers 
of Spiders foretel a peſtilent Summer, and alſo that in 
the Spring, when the Olive Tree Leaves are as large 
as a Crow's Foot, it is then a good Time to put out to 
Sen? And, who will meaſure the Greatneſs of the Sun's 
Body, by Clipſidr-es, or Water-Dials, with a Pint or 
Quart of Water? Or prove, that a ſmall Table like a 
Tile, making a ſharp Angle, leaning on a plain Su- 
perficies, ſhould ſhew the juſt Meaſure of the Eleva- 
tion of the Pole from the Horizon, which is ever to be 
ſeen in our Hemiſphere? Ard this is what the Prieſts 
may alledge, in favour of what they afhrm ; ſo that 
we muſt offer other Arguments againſt them, if we 
will maintain the Courſe of the Sun to be fix d and 
unchangeable, as we here hold it to be. Notonly of 
the Sun (cry'd out aloud the Philoſopher Anmonins, 
who was there preſent) but alſo of the whole Hea- 
ven; for the Paſſage which he makes from one Tc 
pique to another, mult of neceſſity be ſhortned, ſeeing 
he takes not up ſo great a Part of the Horizon as the 
M tthematicians do imagine, but becomes leſs and 
ſhorter, as the Southern Part approaches the Nor- 
thern. Whence conſequently the Summer will fall out 
to be ſhorter, and the Temperature of the Air colder, 
by reaſon of the Sun's turning more inwardly, and 
ſhewing greater Parallels, and equal diſtant Circles in 
the Points of its Reverſions, than are in the longeſt 
Day in Summer, and the ſhorteſt in Winter, It would 
moreover alſo follow, that the Vins of the Dials in the 
City of Srene will be more ſhadowleſs at the Summer. 
Tropique or Solſtice, and not a few of the fixed Stars 
run under or againſt one another for want of room. 
And ſhould it be alledged, that all the other Celeſtial 
Bodies keep their Courſes and ordinary Motions, with- 
out any Change, they will never be able to cite any 
Cauſe, which ſhall haſten his Motion alone above ow 
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the reſt; but will be forced to confound and difordes 
all evident Appearances which do clearly ſhew them- 
ſelves to our kyes, and eſpecially thoſe of the Moon: 
So that there will be no need of obſerving theſe Mea- 
{ures of Oil to know the Difference of the Years, be- 
cauſe the Eclipſes will do this, if there be any, ſeeing 
the Sun doesoft meet with the Moon, and the Moon as 
oft falls within the Shadow of the Earth; ſo that we 
need not any longer hold arguing on this Matter. Well, 
But (ſays Cleombrotus) I my ſelf have ſeen the Meaſure 
of the Oil, for they have ſbewed it ſeveral Vears; 
but that of the preſent is far leſs than that of antient 
Times. Unto which Ammonizs anſwered : How comes 
it to paſs then that other People who have the inextin- 
guiſhable Fire in Veneration, and have preſerved it 
even Time out of Mind, could never remark this? And 
granting what you ſay concerning this Meaſure of Oil, 
is it not better to attribute the Cauſe of this ro ſome 
Coldneſs or Dampneſs of Air; or, on the contrary, 
to ſome Heat or Dryneſs, by which the Fire in the 
Lamp being weakned, needs not fo much Nouri']:- 
ment, neither could conſume the ſame Quantity? For 
tis well known, that Fire burns better ia Winter than 
in Summer, its Heat being drawn in, and encloſed by 
the Cold ; whereas in | ay Heats and dry Weather 
tis weakned, lying dead and languiſhing, without any 
ftrength ; and if it be kindled in ſunny Weather, its 
Efficacy is ſmall, hardly catching hold of the Wood, 
and ſlowly conſuming the Fuel, But we may wit'n 
greater Probability attribute the Circumſtance of the 
Oil, to the Oil it ſelf; for Oil formerly was of lels 
Nutrimeat, as ſqueezed out of Oiires which grew up- 
on young Trees; but being ſince better order'd, as 
coming of Piants more fully grown, muſt needs be 
more effectual to the nouriſhing and keeping of tie 
Fire. And this is the beſt way cf ſaving the Credit 
of the 4mmonian Priefts in their Suppoſition, which 
will not endure the Teft of Reaſon. 

Ammonius having finiſh'd his Diſcourſe, I pray, ſaid 
I, Cleombrotus, give us ſome account of the Oracle; for 
it has been ever in great Eſteem in thoſe Parts, till 


che 
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theſe Times, wherein its Divinity and Reputation 
ſeems to be decayed. Unto which Cleombrotiis making 
no Anſwer, but looking down to the Ground, Deme- 
trius took up the Diſcourſe, ſaying, You need not bu- 
{ſy your ſelf in Enquiries after the Oracles in thoſe 
Parts, ſeeing we find the Oracles in theſe to fail, or to 
ſpeak better, to be totally filenced, except Two or 
Three; ſo that 'twould be more to the purpoſe to 
ſearch into the Cauſe of this Silence. But we are 
more concern'd in Beotia, which altho' formerly fa- 


- mous throughout all the World for Oracles, is now 


like a Founttin dried up, ſo that at preſent we find 
them dumb. For at this day there's no Place in all 
Beotia, unleſs in rhe Town of Lehadia, where one can 
draw out any Divination, all other Parts being be- 
come filent and forſaken. Yet in the 'Time of the 
War againſt the Perſians, the Oracle of Ptous Apolio 
was in requeſt, as alſo that of Ambbirrays ; for both 
of em were try'd : That of Ptors Apollo, when the 
Prieſt, whn was always wont to return the Oracle's 
Anſwers in Greek, foake to him that was ſent from 
the Barbarians in their own barbarous Language, fo 


that none of the Aſſiſtants underftood a Word; where- 


by they were given to underſtand, that 'rwas not law- 
ful for the Burbarians to have the Uſe of the Greek 
Tongue at their plexfure. And as to that of Ambbia- 
raus, tae Perſon that was ſent thither having fallen 
aſleep in the Sanctuary, he dream'd he heard the Mi- 
niſter of that God bidding him be gone out of che 
Temple, and ſaying, that his God was not there, and 
preſently ſhoved him out thence with both his Hands ; 
and ſeeing he ſtill ſtopt by the way, he took uy a 
great Stone, and ſtruck him with it on the Head. 
And what was this, but a Prediction and Denuncia- 
tion of what was ta come to paſs? For Mardonius was 
not long after defeated by Pauſanias, who was no 
King, but only the King of Lacedemonia's Guardian, 
and the then Lieutenant of the Grecians Army, and 
was with a Stone flung out of a Sling fell'd to the 
Ground, juſt as the Jydian Servant thought he was 
ſtruck in his Dream. In the ſame manner alſo flou- 
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riſhed the Oracle near Tegyra, where tis ſaid Apollo 
himſelf was born; and in effect, there are two Ri- 
vers that ſlide near one another, one of which is 
call'd the Palm-Tr:e, and the other the Olive-Tree : 
And at this Oracle, in the Time of the Medes War, 
Echerates being then the Prophet, the God Atollo an- 
ſwered by his Mouth, that the Honaur and Profit of this 
War would fall to the Greeks ſhare, And during the 
Peloponeſian War, the Delians having been driven out 
of their Hand, they had word brought them from the 
Oracle of Delphos, that they ſhould ſearch for the Place 
where Apollo was born, and there make ſome certain 
Sacrifice. At which they marvelling, and demanding, 
whether Apollo was born elſewhere than in their Parts, 
the Propheteſs Pythia moreover told them, that a Crow 
would ſhew them the Place. Theſe Deputies from the 
Delians, in their return home, paſs'd by chance thro/ 
the City of Cheronea, where they heard their Hoſteſs 
talking to ſome Travellers about the Oracle of Tegyra, 
to whom they were going, and at their parting the 
heard em ſay to her, Adlen, Dame Coton; by Which 
they comprehended the * of Pythia's Anſwer ; 
and having offered their Sacrifices at Teeyra, they 
were ſoon after reſtored and eſtabliſhed in their own 
Country. Yet there have been given later Anſwers 
from theſe Oracles, than thoſe you have mentioned; 
but now they have wholly ceas'd, ſo that twill not 
be beſides the Matter, ſeeing we are at Apollo Pythius, 
ro enquire after the Cauſe of this Change. 

Thus diſcourſing together, we left the Temple, and 
were come as far as the Gnidian Hall, where entring 
in, we found our Friends which we look'd for, being 
ſat down in expeCtation of our coming. All the reſt 
were at leiſure, by reaſon of the Time of the Day, 
and did nothing but anoint their Bodies, or gaze on 
the Wreſtlers, who were exerciſing of themſelves, 
Whereupon Demetrius laughing, ſaid to em, It ſeems 
to me, that you are not diſcourſing of any Matter of 
great conſequence, for I ſee you labour not under 
deep Thoughts. *Tis true, reply'd Heracleon the Me- 
garean, we are not a diſputing, whether = Verb 
: * 
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Apollo Bd in his Future Tenſe loſes one of his X's, nor 
| Ri- from what Poſitive or Primitive are formed or derived 
ch is theſe two Comparatives, %Ffesy and ger, and theſe 
Tree: two Superlatives, Xeietc or and G4AT1S ov ; for ſuch 
War, Queſtions as thefe make People knit their Brows. A 
0an- Man may diſcourſe of all other Matters, eſpecially of 
f this Philoſophy, without theſe frowning angry Looks, that 
the put the By-ſtanders into a fright. Receive us then, 
1 out ſaid Demetrius, into your Company, and, if you pleaſe, 
ithe the Queſtion too, which has been now agitated” a- 
lace —_— us, which does well agree with the Place- 
tain where we are, and, relating to the God Apollo, con- 
ling, cerns therefore all that are here; but however, let's 
arts, have no knitting of the Brows or frowning Looks. 
row Being then all ſat down cloſe together, and Demetrius 
the having propoſed the Queſtion we were upon, Dich- 
hro” mus he Cynic Philoſopher, ſirnamed Planetiades, get- - 
ſteſs ting upon his Feet, and ſtriking the Ground two or 
ra, three times with his Stick, cried out, O Jupiter! 
my what a hard Queſtion do you offer ? what a difficult. 
11 Matter do you propoſe? For is it any wonder, the 
er; whole World wallowing in Wickedneſs, and Men 
hey having put away all Shame and Senſe of Honour from : 
own them (as Heſiod long ago complain d) that the Gods 
vers Mould no longer ſutfer their Oracles to bs among 
ed; them, as heretofore ? For my part, I wonder there's . 
not ſo much as one left, and that Hercules, or ſome other 
iu of the H, has not long ſince pluckt up, and carry d 


away the Tiree-footed Stool, whereon is offer'd ſuch . 
baſe and villainous Queſtions to Apollo ; fome neg 5 
to him as a meer paltry Afrologer, to try his Skill, an 
impoſe on him * ſubtle Queſtions; others asking 
him about Treaſures buried under Ground, others . 
about marrying a Fortune: So that Pythagoras will 
be here ſoon convinc'd of his Miſtake, when he af- 
firm'd, That the Time when Men are honefteſt, is when 
they preſent themſelves before the Gods; for thoſe filthy 
Paſſions, which they dare not diſcover before a grave 
mortal Man, they ſcruple not to utter to Apollo, He 
had gone further, if Heracleon had not pall'd him by 
the ere ; and my ſelf, who was better acquainted 
13 | A 5 than : 
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than any in the Company beſides, thus ſpake to him: 
Ceaſe, Friend Planetiades, from angring Apollo againſt 
thee, ſeeing he is ſharp and cholerick, and not eaſi- 
ly reconciled ; for, as Pindar ſays, 


That Men be favour, Heaven has him enjoin'd. 


And whether he be the Sun, or the Maſter of the Sun» 
or Father of it, being above all viſible Natures, tis 
not to be fuppos'd he diſdains to hold any further 
Entercourſe with Men at this time, ſeeing he gives 
them their Birth, Nouriſhment, Subſiſtence and Rea- 
fon. Neither is it credible that the Divine Provi- 
dence (who, like a kind and indulgerr Mother, pro- 
duces and conſerves all things for our Uſe) ſhould 
Mew her ſelf malevolent only in the Matter of Divi- 
nation, or deprive us of it, having once given it us; 
as if, when there were more Oracles than there are 
now in the World, Men were not then as wicked. 
But let us make a Pythick Truce (as they ſay) with 
Vice, which you are always ſharply reprehending, 
and fit down here with us to try, whether we can 
find out any other Cauſe of the ceaſing of Oracles ; 
and let me only adviſe you, by the way, to have 
better Thoughts of God, than to ſuppoſe him fo prone 
to Anger. Planetiades was ſo moved with theſe 
Speeches, that he went away immediately, without 
{peaking a Word, The Company remaining a while 
in Silence, Ammonius addreſſing himielf to me, ſaid : 
Prithee, Lamprias, let's take care of what we ſay, and 
not be raſh in our Aſſertions; for we do not well, 
when we make Ged to be little or no Cauſe of theſe 
Oracles cealing ; for he that attributes the failing of 
them to any other Cauſe than the Will and Decree 
of God, gives occaſion to ſuſpect his Belief, whether 
there ever were, or are now any by his. Diſpoſition, 
but by ſome other Means : For there is no other 
more excellent and noble Cauſe and Power, which 
can deſtroy and aboliſh Divination, if it be the Work 
of God. And as for Planetiades's Diſcourſe, it does 
not at all pleaſe me, as well for the Inequality and 


Inconſtancy which he attributes to God, as for other 


Reaſons. 
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deteſti 
ceiving it, juſt as a King or rather a Tyrant, who 
drives wicked People out of one Gate, and receives 
them thro' another, and negotiates with them, But 
the greateſt and moſt perfect Work, that will admit 
of no Additions, is that which agrees beſt with the 
' Dignity of the Gods, By ſuppoling this, we may 1n 
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Neaſons. For he makes him ſometimes rejecting and 
of Vice, and ſometimes admitting and re- 


my judgment affirm, that in this common Scarcity of 


Men, occaſioned by the former Wars and Seditions- 
over all the World, Greece has moſt ſuffered ; ſo that 


ſhe can with much diſſicu 


Ity raiſe 3000 Men, which 
Number the fi 


ngle City of Meg ara ſent heretofore to 


the Battle of Platea. Wherefore if God now forſakes 


ſeveral Oracles, which antiently were frequented, 
what is this but a ſign that Greece is at this time very 
much diſpeopled, in compariſon of what it was here- 
tofore ; and he that will affirm this, ſhall not want 
for Arguments. For of what uſe would the Oracle be 
now, which was heretofore at Tegyra or at Ptoys ? 
For ſcarcely ſhall you meet, in a whole Day's time, 
with ſo much as a Herdſman or Shepherd in thoſe 
Parts. We find alſo in Writing, that this Place of 
Divination, where we now are, and which is as an- 
tient as any, and as famous and renowned as any in 
all Greece, was for a conſiderable time deſerted and 
inacceſſible, by means of a dangerous Creature that 
reſorted hither, namely a Dragon. Yet thoſe that 
have written this did not well comprehend the Oc- 
cifron of the Oracle's ceaſing; for the D-2g07 did not 
make the Place ſolitary, but rather the Solitude of 
the Place occafioned the Dragon to repair hither. 
Since that Time, when Greece became populous and 
full of Towns, they had two Women Propbe teſſes, 
who went down one after another into the Hole, 
Moreover, there was'a third choſen, if need were ; 
whereas now there is but one, and yet we do not 
complain of it, becauſe ſhe's ſufficient. And there- 
fore we do not well to repine at Providence, ſeeing 
there's no want of Divinitions, where all that come 
are ſatisfied in whaterer ey N know. 
tells 
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tells us, Agamemnon had nine Heralds, and yet with and | 
theſe could he hardly keep in order the Greeks, they 
being ſo many in Number; but you'll find now, that 8 t. 
the Voice of one Man is ſufficient to be heard all hard 
over the Theatre. The Oracles then ſpake by more Provi 
Organs or Voices, becauſe there were then a greater like 
Number of Men. So that we ſhould think it ſtrange, cern' 
if God ſhould ſuffer to be ſpilt, and run to waſte like Extre 
Water, the Prophetical Divination, every where re- to, h: 
ſounding, as in the Fields we hear the Rocks in the “ 
Mountains echoing the Voices of bleating Cattle. ter, a 
Ammonius having {aid theſe Words, and I returni Philo 
no Anſwer, Cleombrotus took up the Diſcourſe, ws, 
addreſſing himſelf to me: Haſt thou then, ſaid he, mon, 
confeſs'd that tis God who makes and unmakes O- great 
wacles? Not I, ſaid I; for I maintain, that God was Knot 
never the Cauſe of taking away or aboliſhing any ther 
Oracle or Divination ; but, on the contrary, where- *Tis 
as he produces-and prepares ſeveral things for our from 
Uſe, ſo Nature leads them into Corruption, and not Orb 
ſeldom into a Privation of their whole Being: Or, to ject. 
2 better, Matter, which is it ſelf Privation, often mad 
ies away, and diſſolves what a more excellent Being and 
than her ſelf had wrought. So that I am of opinion, talit 
there are other Cauſes, which obſcure and extinguiſh has! 
theſe Prophetick Spirits: For tho' God does give to time 
Men ſeveral good and excellent Things, yet he gives God. 
to none of em the Power to exiſt eternally ; for tho! diſt 
they never die, yet their Gifts do (as Sophocles ſpeaks.) the 
Twere then well becoming Philoſophers, who exer- che! 
ciſe themſelves in the Study of Nature, and the Firſ® are 
Matter, to enquire into the Exiſtence, Property and the 
Tendency of thoſe Things ; but to leave the Origin juſt 
and Firſt Cauſe to God, as is moſt reaſonable. For tis the 
a very childiſh and filly thing to ſuppoſe, that Gd of t 
himſelf does, like the Spirits ſpeaking in the Bowels of wits 
poſſeſſed Perſons (which were antiently called Eu- fro 
cles, and now Pythons) enter into the Bodies of the - De; 
Prophets, and ſpeak by their Mouths and Voices, as Spa 
fit Inſtruments or that purpoſe : For he that thus to] 
mixes God ig humane Affairs, has not n axe 
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* Orpheus, or from Egypt, or 
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and Reverence which is due to ſo great a Majeſty, 
as being ignorant of his Power and Virtue. Cleombro- 
u, then anſwered : You ſay very well; but ttis a 
hard matter to comprehend and define, how far this 
| "ny Sr does extend it ſelf. They ſeem both a- 
like faulty to me, who will have him to be con- 

cern'd in all things ; for both of theſe are run into 
Extremes. But as thoſe ſay well, who hold that Pla- 

to, having invented this 11 on which ſpring up 

the Qualities, which we ſometimes call the Frſt Mas- 

ter, and ſometimes Nature, has thereby delivered the 

Philoſophers from ſeveral great Difficulties : So it ſeems 

to me, that thoſe who have rank'd the Genus of Dæ- 
mons between that of Gods and Men, have ſolved 

greater Doubts and Difficulties, as having found the 
Knot, which does, as it were, join and hold toge- 
ther our Society and Communication with them. 
"Tis uncertain whence this Opinion aroſe, whether 

from the antient Magi e "6x or from Thrace by 

hrygia ; as may be con- 

jectured from the Sight of the Sacrifices, which are 

made in both Countries, where amongſt their holy 

and divine Ceremonies there's ſeen a Mixture of Mor- 
tality and Mourning. And, as to the Greeks, Homer 

has indifferently uſed theſe two Names, terming ſome- 
times the Gods, Demons, and other whiles Demorry, 

Gods, But Heſiod was the firſt that did beſt and inoft 

diſtinctly lay down four reaſonable Natures, the Gods, 
tie Demons (being many in Number, and good in 

their Kind) the Demy-Gods, and Men ; for Heroes 

are reckoned amongſt the Demy-Gods, Others fay, 
there's a Tranſmutation of Bodies as well as of Souls, 


juſt as we ſee, of the Earth is engender'd Water, of 


the Water the Air, and of the Air Fire, the Nature 
of the Subſtance ſtill aſcending higher: So good Spi- 
rits always change for the beſt, being transformed 


from Men into Demy-Gods, and from Demy-Gods into 


' Demons, and from Demons, by degrees, and in a long 
Space of Time, being refined and purified, they come 


to partake of the Nature of the Divinity. But there 
are ſome that cannot contain themſelves, but rove 


about 
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about till they be in 
where they live meanly and obſcurely, like Smoke. 


And moreover, Heſied imagines, that the Demon: + 
themſelves, after certain Revolutions of Time, do at 


length die: For, introducing a Nymph ſpeaking, he 
marks the Time wherein they expire. 


Nine times Man's Age at's Prime, it plain afpears, 

T be Daw compleats, four times the Stag his Years, 

And his nine times the Crow; the Phænix takes 

More Line, and his Stage ten times longer makes. 

By you, 1 Nymphs, the Phenix is oul-done, 

o ends his Life when yours is juſt begun, 7 

Dec reed by Fate ten times as long te run. 

Now thoſe which do not well underſtand what the 
Poet means by this Word ve, which is to fay, the 
Age of a Man, do cauſe this Computation of Time to 
amount to a Number of Years, tho' it be bur 
one Year ; ſo that the total Sum makes buy 9720 

Tears, which is the Space of the Age of Damons. 
And there are ſeveral Mathematicians, who make it 
{ſhorter than this. Pindar himſelf does not make it 
longer, when he ſays, the Deftiny of the Life of 
Nymphs 1s equal to Trees ; and therefore they are 
called Hamadryades, becauſe they ſpring up and die 

with Oaks. He was going on, when Demetrius in- 


terrupting him, thus ſaid : How is it poſſible, Cl-om- 


bretus, that you ſhould maintain, that a Year was 
called by this Poet the Age of a Man ? Seeing ir is 
not the Space, nor the Flower and Youth, nor his 
old Age: For here are divers Readings of this Place, 
ſome reading cr, others yyg@y7 &, and one 
fignifying fouriſhing, the other aged; and thoſe that 
underſtand hereby flouriſhing, reckon thirty Years for 
rhe Age of Man's Life, according to the Opinion of 
Heraclitus, this being the Space of Time, in which 
a Father has begotten a Son, who then is apt and 
abl2 to beget another ; and thoſe that read ynearrC, 
aged, aHow to the age of Man an hundred and eight 
Years, ſaying, that fifty four Years are juſt the half 
part of a Man's Life, which Number conſiſts of an 

Unity, 


led into mortal Bodies, 


T. 
: fo 


+ 


half 
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Unity, the two firſt Plains of two Squares and two 


Cubes; which Numbers Plato himſelf has appropri- 


ated to the Procreation of the Soul. And it ſeems 
alſo, that Heſiod by theſe Words intimated the Con- 
ſummation of the World by Fire; at which Time 
*tis likely the Nymphs, with the Rivers, Marſhes and 
Woods where they inhabit, ſhall be conſumed : 


Such 1s in Woods, or Grotto's ſhady Cell, 
Near ſacred Springs and verdant Meadows dwell. 


I have heard, ſays Cleombrotus, this alledged by ſeve- 
ral, and find that the Stoical Conflagration hath not 
only intruded it ſelf upon the Works of Heraclitus 
and Orpheus, but alſo Heſiod's, by impoſing ſuch 
Meanings on their Words as they never thought on. 
Neither can I any more approve of the Conſumma- 


tion of the World, which they maintain; neither is 
it poſſible to have made juſt Obſervations on the 


Lives of Animals, as appears by the Number of Years 
which they attribute to Crows and Stigs. Moreover, 


the Year containing in it {elf the Beginning and End 


of all things which the Seaſons bring and the Earth 

oduces, may, in my Opinion, be not impertinent- 
ly called, The Age of Man: For your ſelves confeſs, 
x by H-ſiod does ſomewhere call the Life of Man, 
yeret : What ſay you, does he not? Which Den- 


| trius confeſſing, he proceeded in this manner: Tis 
alſo certain, that we call the Veſſels, 2 we 


meaſure things, by the Names of the things meaſured 
in them. As we then call an Unite a Number, tho 
it be but the leaſt Part and Meaſure, and the Be- 
gianing of a Number; ſo has he call'd a Year the 


Age of Man, becaule tis the Meaſure wherewith 'tis 


meaſured, As for thoſe Numbers which thoſe others 
deſcribe, they be not of ſuch Singulariry and Impor- 
tince. But the Sum of 2720 conſiſts of Four ſpe- 


| cial Numbers orderly ariſing from One; and the ſame 
added together, and multiplied by Four every way, 
amounts to Forty: Theſe Forties being reduced into 
Triangles by Five times, make up the Total of the 


of an forecited Number, But as to that, ds not neceſſary 
| to 


nity, 
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to enter into a Debate with Demetrius; for whether from t 
it be a ſhort or a long Time, certain or uncertain, the M. 
wherewith Heſiod limits the Soul of a Demon, and the ation: 
Life of a Demy-Ged, either of thoſe will prove, by 11 
antient and evident Teſtimonies, that there are Na- Hold t 
tures neuter and mean, and as it were in the Confines Allow 
of the Gods and Men, ſubje& to mortal Paſſions, and ferenc 
to receive Mutations and neceſſary Changes; which that > 
Natures, according to the Tradition and Example of preter 
our Predeceſſors, tis fitting we ſhould call Demons, conſtr 
and give them all due Honour. To which purpoſe ther, 

Xenocrates, one of the familiar Friends of Plato, was ſions, 
wont to —_— the Example uf Triangles. which men 
agree very well with the Subject; for, that Triangle Fictio 
which has Three Sides, and equal Angles, he com- Ag Lao, 


pared unto the divine and immortal Nature, and that 
which has all Three unequal, to the humane and mor- 
tal Nature, and that which has Two equal and One 
unequal, to the Nature of Demons, which is endued 
with the Paſhons and Perturbations of the mortal Na- 
ture, and the Force and Power of the divine. Even 
Nature has ſet before us ſenſible Figures and Reſem- 
blance of this; of the Gods, the Sun and the Stars; 
of mortal Men, the Comets, Flaſhings in the Night, 


ne 
ome 


Moor 
there 
winity 
fies, 


on th 


Te 


and ſhooting Stars. And this Similitude is taken up Pe: 
by Euripides, when he ſaith, wand 

He that but now <was fleſhy, plump and gay, ry 

As a fallin Star his Glories melt a<vay ; w 
Like that exting uiſo d on the Ground hie lies, * 7 | 
Breathing his Soul into the ambient Shizs, Srer 
Which ſtrait embodied in its Vehicle, Nam 

Does in the Air like other Dæmons duell. hs 
And for a mix'd Body repreſenting the Nature of De- have 
mons, the Moon; which ſome obſerving to be ſubject a Re 
to encreaſe and decreaſe, and wholly to dilappear, * 
have thought it very agreeable to the mutable Condi- iber 
tion of Demons ; and have for this Reaſon termed her For 
a terreſtrial Star, others Olympick Earth, and others Mon. 
the Inheritance and Poſſeſſion of Proſerpine, both hea= f t 


venly and earthly, As one then, that ſhould take 
from 


tho 
3 


4 
* 
5 
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vhether from the World the Air, and remove it from between 
certain, the Moon and the Earth, would diſſolve the Continu- 
and the ation and Compoſition of the Univerſe, by leaving an 
ve, by empty Place in the midſt, without any Contexture to 
re Na- Hold the two Parts together; ſo thoſe that do not 
onfines allow Demons, do oppoſeall Communication and Con- 
is, and ference of the Gods with Men, ſeeing they deſtroy 
which that Nature (as Plato ſays) which ſerves as an Inter- 
ple of 'preter and Meſſenger between them both; or elſe they 
mont, conſtrain us to perplex and confound all things toge- 
urpoſe ther, by mixing the divine Nature with humane Paſ- 


o, was ffons, and plucking it down from Heaven, as the Wo- 
which men of Theſſaly are ſaid to do the Moon: Which 


Fiction has met with Belief in ſome Women, becauſe 


langle 
Ag laonice, the Daughter of Agetor, being skilful in 


Com- 


d that 
4 Wore 
1 One 
adaed 


Aſtrology, made the Vulgar believe, that by means of 
fome Charms and Enchantments, ſhe could bring the 
Moon down from Heaven.. But as to us, let's not think 
there are any Oracles or Divinations without ſome Di- 


Na- wirity, or that the Gods are not pleas'd with Sacri- 
Even fices, and our Services, and other Ceremonies. And, 
eſem- on the other hand, let's not think that God is preſent 
tars; 2 them, or employs himſelf perſonally about them, 
light, but that he does commit them to his Officers, the 
en Up Demons, who are the Spies and Scouts of the Gods, 
wandering and circuiting about at their Commands ; 

ſome beholding and ordering the ſacred Ceremonies 

and Oblations offered to the Gods, others being em- 

ploy'd to revenge and puniſh the high Miſdemeanors 

nd enormous Injuſtices of Men. There are more- 

over others, to whom Heſiod gives à very venerable 
Name, calling them the Diſtributers of Riches, and 
Donors of Largeſſes among Mortals ; for the Gods 

De- have allowed them the Privilege, and granted them 
je à Royal Commiſſion to ſee them duly diftributed. As 
ear, werf here by the way, that to be beneficent and 
ndi- liberal of Favours, is the proper Office of a King. 
her For there is a Difference of Virtue between theſe Dæ- 
1ers Mons, as much as between Men; and there are ſome 
1ea- bf them in whom ſtill there are ſome ſmall Remains 
ake Itho' weak and ſcarcely diſcernible) of the ſenſitive 
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x3 Why the Oracles ceaſe (i 
and irrational Soul, which, like a ſmall Quantity Figure 0 
Excrements and Superfluities, ſtay {till behind. O Fath 
thers there are, in whom there abideth a greater Mea3pd> 01 
ſure of theſe groſs Humors, the Marks and Traces dad. 
which are tobe ſeen in many Places, by the odd anlang Vo 
ſingular Ceremonies and Sacrifices which they requirS&@v1ces 
as 1s vulgarly known. As to the Myſteries and ecteand rel1 
Ceremonies, by which we may more clearly, than bale not 

any other Means, underſtand the Nature of Dæmonſto Gods, 
I ſhall, with Herodot ut, be cautious in treating of thiritzht, 
Matter. But as to the certain Feaſts and direful $1 } 7 
crifices, which are held as unfortunate and mournfi Npr Ag 
Days, and are celebrated by eating raw Fleſh, ar 
which is torn with Men's Nails; or other Day: The 
wherein they faſt, and ſmite their Breaſts; and, i when t 
ſeveral Places, where filthy and diſhoneſt Words antheen- 
uttered during the Sacrifices ; I will never think thi Orale. 
done on any of the Gods account, but rather to avert 75 FM 


mollify and appeaſe the Wrath and Fury of ſome b HY 
Demons : For, tis not likely there ever was a Go ung 
that expected or required Men to be ſacrificed to him int 
as has been antiently done, or received ſuch kind of GY © 
Sacrifices with Approbation. Neither muſt we ima the Ce 


— 'twas for nothing, that Kings and Great Men they © 
ve delivered their own Children to be ſacrificed, 7 5 


20 


requiring ſome humane Soul, which is ſtill compaſi2d Ty 
y th 


Luſt by the Body, do therefore bring the Plague and ad 


there) celebrate a Feaſt, in which they ſnew the 


Figure 
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ntity Figure of a Man without a Head, ſaying, tis Adels, 
nd, Chg Father of Meriones, who having violently laid 
er Meiazpds on the Ny-2þh, was afterwards ſeen without a 
races gad. The Rapes committed on Boys or Girls, the 
odd anlang Voyages, Flights, Baniſhments and voluntary 
requirS$@vices of the Gods, which are ſung by the Poets, 
d tecramd relited by the Celebration of their Wit or Power, 
than batte not Paſhons and Virtues fitting to be attributed 
emonsta, Gods, but to Demons, Neither is Ajchilus in the 
of th:right, when he lays, 

eful : Divine Apollo baniſb'd ſrom the Sky. 

ournfiNbr Admetus in Sophocles : 

h, arne Ady Cock by crowing led him to the Mill. 

Day: The Divines of Delphos were far from the Trutl 
and, üwhen they aſſerted, that there was a Combat be- 


rds antheen ollo and a Dragon about the Poſſeſſion of this 
nk thi 2 No leſs are they to blame who ſuffer the Poets 
) avert Of Oraters in the open Theatres to act or ſpeak of 
me be Cn Matters; whereby they ſeem to condemn thoſe 
a Gu $2ings which themſelves perform in their ſacred So- 


to him Imnities. PYilihpus wondering at what was laſt ſaid, 
. | 12 . . . 
rind of Cor this Man was an Hiſtorian, and then preſent in 


e ima the Company) he enquired what Divine Solemnities 
it Men they contradidted and condemned, who contend one 
rificed Ip1ivlt another in the Theatres. Even thoſe, quoth 


1 thei; Weombrotres, which concern the Oracle of Delhhos, and 
ert and By which tais City having lately admitted, and re- 
Spirit, Ceiving into theſe Ceremonies and Sicrifices all the 
ſome, Greeks without Ther mopylæ, and excluded thoſe that 
2 with well as far as the Vale of Tee. For the Taber- 
ercule; Racle of Boyghs, which is ſet up every ninth Year 
at wa Within the Court Yard of this Temple, is not a Re- 
Lemon; Preſentation of the Dragon's Den, but of ſome Xing 
paſſad Qr Tyrant ; and the aſſaulting of it in great Silence, 
r their By the Way termed Delonin. And immediately they 
e and lead hitter a young Youth, whoſe Father and Mother 
„ till Þ till living, with Torches burning; and having ſet 
they tais Tabernacle on fire, and overthrown the Table, 
Job- they run away as faſt as they are able, through the 
time Doors of tae Temple, never looking behind them. 
the Lu ane, this Boy's Wanderxings, together with his ſer- 
igure vile 
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vile Offices, and expiatory Sacrifices about Teyyſcggers, 
ſeem to declare the — of ſome horrid Crimiped. 
in this Place. For it looks filly to affirm, that l Cal 
for having kill'd the Dragon, was forc'd to fly to thin to 
fartheſt Parts of Greece to be cleanſed and purified lie like 
and that he there made certain Offerings and Libiſamptio 
tions, as Men do, when they defign the appeaſin;thys you 
thoſe vindictive Spirits, whom we call Alaſtoras an:ahd Co 
Palamneos, which is to fay, the Reyengers of ſuc| ry we 
Crimes as cannot be forgotten, but muſt have Puniſh-bgar ar 
ment. Tis true indeed, that the Relation which | of gre? 
have heard, touching this Flight, is very ſtrange and tibns fe 
wonderful; but if there be any Truth in it, we mult your p 
not ſuppoſe twas an ordinary and common Matter, en t. 
which happen'd then about this Oracle. Yet leſt | that th 
ſhould be thought, as Empedocles ſays, yiciou: 


Starting new Heads, to wander from the Text, | ok 
And make the Theme cue have in hand perplext. Muble 
I entreat you to let me put a fir Concluſion to my Rudyi 
Diſcourſe (for now the Time requires it) and to ſay Ryinę 


what ſeveral have ſaid before me, that when the Dæ- had L 
mont; who are . as for the Government and Su- 


them. Cleombrotus having ſaid thus much, Heyaclecn Tow 


took up the Diſcourſe, ſaying : We have never an deſig 
Infidel amongſt us, but are all agreed in our Opinions Ve 
touching the God:; yet let's have a care, Philippus, Abo 

Iſles 


leſt in the Heat and Multiplicity of our Words we un- 
awares broach not ſome falſe Doctrine, that may 
tend to Impiety. Well! but, ſaith Philippus, Thope imm 
Cleombrotus has not ſaid any thing which may occa- Jeng 
ſion this Caution. His aſſerting (fays Heracleon) that fte. 
they be not the Gods who preſide over the Oracle ſo l. 
(decauſe we are to ſuppoſe them free from all world. hi 
ly- Care) but Demons, or the Gods Officers or Meſ- M 
ſengers, 
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t Temlengers, does not ſcandalize me; but to aſſert from 
id Crimiped cles, that theſe Demons are the Cauſes of all 
at Apol/the Calamities, Vexations and Plagues, which hap- 
y to thp@n to mortal Men, and in the end to make them to 
urified die like them; this, in my mind, ſavours of bold Pre- 
id Lib:ſamption. Cleombrotus having ask'd Philippus, who 
ppeaſin;ghis young Man was, and being inform'd of his Name 
ras an:and Country, he proceeded in this manner: I know 
of ſucl ry well, Heracleon, that the Diſcourle I uſe] may 
Puniſh-ÞEar an abſurd Conſtruction; but there's no ſpeaking 
which | of great Matters, without laying firſt great Founda- 
ige and tions for the proof of one's Opinion. But as for 
ve muſt your part, you are not ſenſible how you contradict 
Matter, even that which you allow; for granting, as you do, 
t leſt [ that there be Demons, but not allowing them to be 
acious and mortal, you cannot prove there are any 
at all: For wherein do they differ from Gods, ſup- 
ling they be incorruptible and impaſhble, and nor 
able to Error? Whilſt Heracleon was muſing, and 


to my Rudying how to anſwer this, Cleombrotus went on, 
to ſay faying, tis not only Empedocles who affirms there are 
je Dæ- had Demons, but even Plato, Xenocrates and Chryſip- 


id Su- vs, yea and Democritus, when he prayed he migat 
uft of meet with good Spirits; which ſhews, that he thought 
t elſe- Bs were bad, as well as good Demons. And as to 
aſe in their Mortality, I have heard it reported from a Per- 


time, Jon that was neither Fool nor Knave, being Epitherſes, 
a In- the Father of Amilianus the Orator, whom ſome of 
o uſe you have heard declaim. This Epitherſes was my 
len Tovnſman and School-maſter, who told me, that 
r an feſigning a Voyage to 1taly, he embark'd himſelf on 
ions à Vedel well laden both wit“ Goods and Paſſengers. 
pps, About the Evening the Veſſel was becalm'd about the 
2 un- Alles Echinades, whereupon their Ship drove with the 
may ide till it was carry'd near the Ifles of Paxes ; when 
10pe immediately a Voice was heard by moſt of the Paſ- 
cca- ſengers (who were then awake, and tiking a Cu 

that after Supper) calling unto one Thmus, and that wit 

zcles ſo loud a Voice, as made all the Company amazed; 
rId- which Thamus was a Mari» of E2yvt, whoſe Nam? 
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that twas the Son of Mercury by Penelope. The 


he found few Inhabitants; but that they were aF 
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ſwer to the firſt Calls, but at the third he repl; 
Here |! here] I am the Man. Then the Voice ſaid alo: 
to him, Mien you are arrived at Palodes, take careli 
make it known, that the great God PAN is de 
Epitherſes told us, this Voice did much aſtoniſh 


groan'd and lamented with a kind of Aſtoniſhmer # the 
And there being many Perſons in the Ship, an A'S eath 
count of this was ſoon ſpread over Rome, which ma,; 
Tiberius the Emperor ſend for Thamus, and ſeem e B 
to give ſuch heed to what he told him, that b 
8 enquired who this PAN was; and the 
Learned Men about him gave in their Judgment 


were ſome then in the Company, who declared, tbe 
had heard old Amilianus fy as much. Demet ri 

then related, that about Britain there were man 
ſmall and deſolate Iflands, ſome of which were ca 
led the Iſles of Demons and Demy-Geds ; and that 3 
himſelf, at the Command of the Emperor, ſailed i 
the neareſt of thoſe Places for Curioſity ſake, when 


eſteemed by the Britains as ſacred and dix ine. Nd 
long after he was arrived there, he ſaid, the Air an 
the Weather were very foul and tempeſtuous, a 
there followed a terrible Storm of Wind and Thur 
der; which at length ceaſing, he ſays, the Inhab® 
tants told him, that one of the Demcns or Dem 
was deceaſed. For as a Lamp, ſaid he, Yau 1 
ighre⸗ 
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ned, offends no body with its Scent, but when 
1id alot extinguiſhed it ſends out ſuch a Scent as is nau- | 
he careſthus to every body; ſo theſe great Souls, whilſt 
it deny ſhine, are mild and gracious, without being 
oniſh HMubleſome to any body; but when they draw to an 
whetl&W, they cauſe great Storms and Tempeſts, and not 
amus, i dom infect the Air with contagious Diſtempers. 


replic 


d, to . Mey fay farther, that Saturn is detained Priſoner in 
it if toe of thoſe Iſlands, whom he keeps faſt afleep in 
beak a GHains, and that he has ſeveral of thoſe Demons for 
enjoin h Valets and Attendants. Thus then ſpake Cleom- 
 flirrin tus : J could, ſays he, relate ſeveral ſuch Stories 
erevyM theſe ; but 'tis ſufficient that what has been ſaid as 
rows: Wt, does not contradict the Opinion of any one 
Meſſi. Here. And we all know, the Stoicks believe the ſame 
o foo, we do concerning the Demons ; and, that amongſt 
not on e great Company of Gods which are commonly be- 
hinkir d, there is but one who is eternal and immortal; 
iſhme: the reſt having been born in Time, ſhall end by 
an A enth. As to the Flouts and Scofling of the Epicu- 
ch mathe, they are not to be regarded, po they ave 
ſeem be Boldneſs to treat Divine Providence with as 
that HAttle Reverence, calling it by no better a Name than 


and th meer Whimſy, and old Wive's Fable. Whereas we, 
gment In the contrary, aſſert, that their unte, World is 

The:@Suly ridiculous, ſeeing among ſuch endleſs Numbers 
>d, the f them, there's not one govern'd by Reaſon or Di- 
emetri;Mine Providence, they having been all made and up- 
2 men Reld by Chance. If we cannot forbear drolling even 
ere ci M Matters of Philoſophy, _y are moſt to be ridi- 

P 


that! guled, who bring into their Diſputes of natural Queſ- 
ailed : lions, certain deaf, blind and dumb Images, which 


ppear they know not where nor when, which they 


„When 
Hy, proceed from Bodies, ſome of which are ſtill 


vere 2 


„ NAFiving, and others long ſince dead and rotten. Now, 
Air an ach Peoples Opinions as theſe muſt needs be ex- 
us, anf loded and derided by all rational Men: Yet theſe 
| Thur" People ſhall be offended and angry at a Man's 


Inhab® 
my-Ge 
hile 'ri 


lighten 


ay ing, there be Demons, and that they ſubſiſt and 
ontinue a long time. Here Ammonius began to ſpeak, 
dying: In my opinion, Theophr2ſus was in the right, 

and 
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and ſpoke like a Philoſopher and a Divine ; for 
whoever ſhall deny what be alledges, muſt alſo re 
je& many things which are, and do often happer 


tho' we underſtand not the Reaſons why they do ſo g; 
And granting what he offers to be true, what ill Con g 


ſequences follow hereupon ? But as to what I ha; 
heard the Epicureans alledge againſt the Damos 
which Empedecles aſſerts, as, that tis impoſſible the 


can be happy and long-liy'd, if they be bad and vi y 


ciouſly affected, becauſe Vice in its own Nature i 


blind, and naturally precipitates it ſelf into ſuch Mil 3 
Chiefs as deſtroy Life; that, I muſt tell you, is vai 


and idle. For if this Reaſoning be good, twill the- 
follow, that Epicurus was a worſe Man than Gorgia 1 
the Sophiſter, and Metrodorus than Alexis the Cami 
Actor; for he liv'd twice as long as Metrodorut, and 
Gorgias much longer than Epicurus. For, tis in ano- 
ther regard we ſay Virtue is ſtrong, and Vice weak, | 


not in reference to the Continuance or Difſclution of x 
the Body; for we know there are many Animal: 1 


which are dull, ſlow, and heavy, and many difor- 
derly and luſtful, which live longer than thoſe that 


are more ſagacious and quicker of Senſe : And there- 
fore they are much in the wrong, in ſaying, the d- 
vine Nature is immortal, becauſe it avoideth the x: 


things which are ill and miſchievous ; for they 
ſhould have r the Divine Nature free from 
all poſſibility of falling into Corruption and Altera- 


tion. But 2 'twill be thought not fair, to dil- 1 

thoſe that are abſent; I would have 
therefore Cleombrotus to reſume his Diſcourſe touch- Þ 
ing the Vaniſhing and Tranſmigration of Demons . 
With all my heart, an- 
ſwered Cleombrotus ; but I ſhall now ſay ſomething * 


pute again 


from one Place to another. 


Wall t 


which will ſeem more abſurd than any thing I have V 


heretofore offered, altho* it ſeems to be grounded 


on natural Reaſon ; and Plato himſelf has touched TFeturr 
upon it, not poſitively affirming it, but offering it as , 
a probable Opinion. And ſeeing we are fallen into a feco 
free Diſcourſe, and that a Man cannot light into bet- hic! 
tet Came, ont „ ore fe ur: uit r. If T. 
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you a Story which I heard from a 
Sanger, whoſe Acquaintince has coſt me no {mall 
dum of Money in ſearching after him in divers Coun- 
ies, whom at length, after much Trayel, I found 
tear the Red SS. He would converſe with Men but 
ce a Year, all the reſt of his time (as he told me) he 
pent among the Nymphs, Nomades and Demons, He 
as very free with me, and extreamly obliging : I ne- 
yer ſaw a more graceful Perſon in all my Life ; and 
hat which was very ſtrange in him, was, that he was 
ever ſubject to any Diſeaſe ; once every Month he 
t the bitter Fruit of a certiin medicinal Herb, He 
ike ſeveral Languages perfectly well; his Diſcourſe 
b me was in the Doric Dialect ; his Speech was as 
harmir.z as the ſweeteſt Muſick, and as ſoon as ever 
e opened his Mouth to ſpeak, there iſſued out of it 
ſweet and fragrant a Breath, that all the Place was 


weak, zill'd with it. Now, as to human Learning, ſuch as Hiſ- 
tion 0! Fory, Sc. he retained the Knowledge thereof all the 
nimal Tear; but as to the Gift of Divination, he was inſpired 
dilor- here with only one Day in the Year ; in which he went 
ſe that Gown to the Sea-fide, and there foretold things to 
there come: And thither reſorted to him the Princes and 
the d- Great Men of all the Country, or elſe their Secreta- 
th the ties, who there attended his coming at a prefixed Day, 
r they Ind then returned. This Perſon attributed Divinntion 
> from © the Demons, and was well pleaſed to hear what we 
\lrera- felated concerning Delphcs. Whatſoever we told con- 
to di{- Cerning Bacchus, and the Sacrifices which are offere! 
| have to him, he knew it all, ſaying, that as theſe were 
touch- great Accidents which happen'd to Demons, ſo allo was 
Demons at which was related of the Serpent Pylon: affirm- 
rt, an- ing, that he who flew him was not baniſhed for Nine 
ething Fears, neither did he fly into the Valley of Tepe, bur 
I have Fas driven out of this World into aner; from 
unded hence, after nine Revolutions of the great Years, being 
wuched Teturned,cleinſed and purified, and become a true Phæ- 
g it as b, that is to ſay, clear and bright, he had at length 
into a Jecovered the Superintendence of the Delhyhick Oracle; 
to bt- hich in the mean time was committed to the Charge 
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t Themis. He ſaid as much concerning what is related 
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of the Typhons and Titans : For he affirmed, they 
were the Battels of Demons againſt Demons, and the 
Flights and Baniſhments of thoſe that had been van- 
-quijhed, or the Puniſhments inflicted by the Gods on 
thoſe who had committed ſuch Facts, as Typhon is 
ſaid to have done againſt O/ris, and Saturn again! 
Cœlum, whoſe Honours are mach obſcured, or whol- 
ly loſt, by being tranſlated into another World. For 
J know that the Soly means, who are Borderers to the 
Lycizns, did greatly honour Saturn; but ſince he 
L:11'd their Princes, Arſalus, Dryus, and Throſobius, he 
'Hed into ſome other Country, they knew not where, 
and he now is in a manner forgotten. But they cal- 
led theſe three, Arſalut, Dryus, and Throſobinxs, the 
ſevere Gods, and the Lyciars do at this day curſe 
People in their Names, as well in private as publick. 
Several other ſuch like Examples may a Man find in 
-the Records of the Gods. And if we call any of the 
Demons by the uſual and common Names o Gods. 
on whom they do depend, tis no marvel at all (ſaid 
this Great Man ;) for they like to be called by the 
Geds on whom they do depend, and from whom 
.they have received their Honour and Power ; even as 
amongſt us Men, one is named Fou, another Pa! 
ladius, or Apoilonins, And there are ſome, who tho 
they have their Names impoſed on them, as it were 
by chance, yet do they well agree with their Tem- 
pers; whereas ſome carry the Names of the God, 
which do not at all ſuit with their Weaknefles an! 
Imperfections. Here C/combrotus having pauſed, his 
Diicourſe {ſeemed ſtrange to all the Company, and He- 


xyacleon demanded of him, how this Diſcourſe con- 


cern'd Plato, and how he had given Occaſion to this 
Diſcourſe ? Unto which Cleombrotus anſwered, You 
do well to put me in mind of it ; for firſt, he eve: 
rejected the Infinity of Worlds, yet would determine 


nothing poſitively touching the preciſe Number ot 
the Probability of their Opi- 
ere were Five in each Element 


them: And ranting 
nion, who affirmed t 


as to his own part, he kept to One, which ſeems to 
be his genuine Opinion; whereas all other Philoſc- | 
| phcri f 
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ers have been afraid to receive and admit the Mul- 
itude of Worlds; as if thoſe who did not refer and 


determine the Matter to One, muſt needs fall into this 


* 
5 


troubleſome and boundleſs Infinity. But was this 


Stranger, ſaid I, of the ſame Opinion with Plato, 
touching the Number of the Worlds? Or did you not 
all the while ask his Opinion in that Matter? I was 
far from failing herein, ſays Cleombrotus, ſeeing I 
found bim ſo communicative and affable to me. He 
told me, that neither the Number of the Worlds was 
infinite, neither was there but only One, nor Five, 
but an Hundred and Eighty Three, which were ran- 
ged in a Triangular Form, every Side containing 
Sixty Worlds; and of rhe Three remaining, every 


Corner had One: That they were ſo ordered, that 


e Con- * 


to this 


I, You: 1 


e ever 
ermine 


one always touched another in a Circle, like thoſe 


 whodance in a Ring: That the Plain within the Tri- 


Ideas ad 


angle, is, as it were, the Foundation and common 
Altar to all thoſe Worlds, which is called tbe Plain, 
or Field of Truth, in which lie the Deſigns, Moulds, 
invartable Examples of all things which 
were, or ever ſhall be; and about theſe is Eternity, 
whence flowed Time, as from a River, into chele 
Worlds. Moreover, that the Souls of Men, if they 
have lived well in this World, do ſee them once in 
Ten Thouſand Vears; and that the moſt holy, myſti- 
cal Ceremonies, which are performed here, are no 
more than a Dream of this ſacred Viſion: And far- 
ther, that all the Pains, which are taken in the Study 
of Philoſophy, were to attain to a Sight of thoſe Beau- 
ties; otherwiſe they were all loſt Labours. I heard 
him, ſaid he, relate all theſe things as perfectly, as 
if they had been ſome Religious Rites, wherein he 
would have inſtructed me; for, he brought me no 
Proof or Demonftration to confirm what he ſaid. 


Here, turning my ſelf to Demetrius, Jasked him what 


ber o 
r Opi- 
ment 
ems to 


Philoſe- 


phcri 


were the Words which the Woers of Pezelcp- ſpake 
in Homer, when they ſaw Uſes handling his Bow, 


A cunning Spy, no doubt, and Plagiary. 
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And Demetrius having. put me in mind of them, it 
came, I fay, into my Thoughts to ſay as much of 
this wonderful Man. He was a Perſon converſant in 
all ſorts of Learning, being a Greek born, and perfect- 
ly well skill'd in the Studies of his Country; * this 
Number of Worlds ſhews us, that he was neither an 
Indian nor an Egyptian, but that his Father was a 
Greek of the Country of Sicily, named Petro, born in 
the City of Himera, who wrote a little Book on this 
Subject, which I indeed never ſaw, nor can tell whe- 
ther it be extant. But Hippins, a Native of Rhegium, 
mentioned by Phanias the Ereſſian, tells us, twas the 


Doctrine of Petron, that there were an Hundred and 


Eighty Three Worlds, whoſe Ends were orderly 
.tick'd to one another; but he offers no Reaſon to 
prove this. Tis certain, ſays Demetrius, that Plato 
Himſelf bringing no Argument to evince this Point, 
Ages hereby overthrow this Opinion. Yet, ſays He- 
recleon, we have heard you Grammarians ſay, that 
Homer was the tirſt Author of this Opinion, as having 
divided the Univerſe into Five Worlds, Heaven, Wa- 
ter, Air, Earth, and that which he calls Olympus, of 
which he leaveth Two to be common, viz. the Earth 
to all beneath, and Olympus to all above; but the Three 
in the midſt between them, he attributes unto Three 
Teveral Gods, In the like manner, Plato aſſigning un- 
.to the principal Parts of the Univerſe the firſt Forms, 
and moſt excellent Figures of the Bodies, calls them 
Five Worlds, viz. that of the Earth, of the Water, Air, 
and Fire, and finally, that which comprehended all the 
others, which he calls Dedecaedron, which is to ſay, 
with twelve Baſes ; which amply extending, is of eaſy 
Motion and Capacity, its Form and Figure being very 
fit and proper Ge the Revolutions of the Animal Mo- 
tions. What need is there then, cry'd Demetrius, of 


bringing in good old Homer? For we have had Fables 
enough already. But Platois fir from calling the dif- 
ferent Elements, Five Worlds ; for even where he diſ- 
putes againſt thoſe who aſſert an infinite Number of 
Worlds, he affirms, there's only One created of God, 
and beloved by him, conſiſting of Nature intire, 
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bieing a perfect Body, endued with Self: ſuſſiciency, 
and wanting nothing; and therefore we may well 
think it range, that the Truth which he ſpake ſhould 
occaſion the Exttavagancy of others: For had he not 
maintained the World's Unity, he would in ſome ſort 
have given a Foundation to thoſe, who affirm an in- 
finite Number of them; but that he aſſerted preciſe- 


ly Five, this is mirvellouſly ſtr inge, and far from all 


robability, unleſs you can (lays he, turning himſelf 
to me) clear this Point. How ! (Hid 1) are youthen 
reſolved to drop here your firſt Diſpute about Cracles, 
and to tike up another of no leſs difficulty? Not fo 


neither, reply'd Demetrius; yet we mult take cogni- 


zince of this, which does, as it were, hold out its 
Hand to us, tho' we ſhall not remain long upon it, 
but treat of it hy the way, and ſoon return to our 
firft Diſcourſe, Firſt of all then, I ſay, the Reaſons 
which hinder us from aſſerting an infinite Number of 


Worlds, do not hinder us from affirming, that there 


are more than One ; for as well in many Worlds, as 


in one, there may be Providence, Divination, and For- 
tune, which may intervene in the ſmalleſt Things; but 


molt part of the grand and principal Things have and 
take their Beginnings and Changes by Order, which 
could not be in an infinite Number of Worlds. And 


it is more conformable to Reaſon, to ſay, that Grd 
made more than One World; for being perfectly 


good, he wants neither Power nor Good-:vill, and Jenft 
of all, Fuftice and Fri naſbiòd; for they do chiefly be- 
come the Nature of the Gods. Now God hath nothing 
that is ſuperfluous and uſeleſs, and therefore there 
muſt be other inferior Gods proceeding from him, and 


other Worlds made by him, towards whom he muſt 


uſe theſe ſocial Virtues; for he cannot exercile thoſe 


Virtues of Juſtice and Benignity on himſelf, but to 
others: So that it is not likely this World ſhould 


float and wander about, without either Friend, N eigh- 


bour, or any ſort of Communication, into an infinite 
For we ſee Nature includes and contains 


| all things in their SHecies, like as in Veſſels, or in 
: Husks of Seeds; for there's nothing in Nature, of 
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which there is but one and no more, but has the Rea- 
ſon of its Being common with others ; neither is there 
any thing that hath a particular Denomination, but 
beſides the common Notion, it is by fome particular 
Qualities diſtinct from others of the ſame Genus. 
Now, the World is not termed ſo in common, it 


muſt be then ſuch in particular, and qualified it is in 


particular, and diſtinguiſhed by certain Differences, 
from other Worlds of the ſame kind: For there being 
no ſuch thing in Nature as one Man alone, one Horſe, 
one Star, one God, one Demon; fo there is not in 
Nature one only World, and no more ; it being cer- 
tain, that there are ſeveral. And he that ſhall ob- 
ject againſt me, that this World hath likewiſe but 
one Earth, and one Sea ; I can anſwer him, he is 
much decetved, by not, underſtanding the Evidence 
of like Parts. For we divide the Earth into ſimilar 
Parts, and of the ſame Denomination ; for all the 
Parts of the Earth are Earth, and ſo of the Sea; but 
no Part of the World is the World, it being compoſed 
of divers and different Natures, For as to the Incon- 
venience which ſome do ſeem to fear, and in reſped 
of which they confine all the Matter within One 


World, leſt there remaining any thing without, it 


ſhould diſturb the Compoſition of this, by the Re- 
ſiſtances and Jars which it would make againf it; 
they have no need to dread this: For, there being 
many Worlds, and each of them in particular having 
one definite and determinate Meaſure and Limit of its 
Subſtance and Matter, no Part thereof will be with- 
out Order and good Diſpoſition, nothing will remain 
ſuperfluous, or be caſt out as an Excrement. . For, the 
Reaſon which belongeth to each World being able 
to rule and govern the Matter that is allotted there- 
to, will not ſuffer any thing to run out of Courſe and 
Order, and rencounter and jumble another World, 
nor like wiſe, that any thing from another ſhould juſtle 
or diſturb it, there being nothing in Nature infinite 
and inordinate in Quantity, nor in Motion without 


Reaſon and Order. And if perhaps there be any In- 
fluence that paſſes from the one to the other, this is 
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a fraternal Communication, whereby they mix them- 


ſel es together, like the Light of the Stars, and the 
Influence of their Temperatures, which are the Cauſe 


that they themſelves do rejoice in beholding one ano- 


ther with a benign Aſpect, and give to the Gods (who 
are good, and many in Number, in every Stir) an 
Opportunity of knowing and careſſing one another; 
For there's nothing in all this that is impoſſible, or 
fibulous, or contrary to Reaſon, tho fome may think 
ſo, becauſe of the Opinion of Ariſtolle, who faith, 
that all Bodies have their proper and natural Places, 
by which weans the Earth muſt on all ſides tend to 
the Midſt, and the Water upon it, ſerving by its 
Weight for a Foundation to the other lighter Ele- 
ments. Were there then miny Worlds, the Earth 


- 


would be often found to be ſituated above the Airy 


and Fiery Regions, and as often under them; ſome- 


times in their nitural Places, and ſometimes in others 


which are contrary to their Natures ; which things: 
being impoſſible (as he thinks) it follows then, there 
are neither Two, nor more Worl.is, but One only, 
which is tuis here, conſiſting of all Kinds of] lemente, 
diſpoſed according to Nature, agree ible to the Divei- 
ſity of Bodies. But in all this there is more Proba- 
bility than Truth ; for conſider, Friend Demetrius, 
that when he faith, among ſimple Bodies, ſome tend 


. * * * , 8 
towards the Milt, which is to fiay, downwards, the 


others from the Midſt, that is, upward, and a Third 
fort moe round about the Midſt; what does he 
mean by the Midſt? This cannot be in reſpect of a 
Vacuum, there being no fuck thing in Nature, as he 
ſays himlelf: And moreover, thole that do allow it, 
ſay, that it can have no Middle, no more than Begin- 
ning and End ; for Beginning and End are Extremi- 
ties; but that which is infinite, every body knows, is 
without an End. But ſuppoſing we ſhould be neceſ- 


| fitated to admit a Middle in a Vacuum, it is impol- 
| #ible to comprehend and imagine the ditferent Mo- 
tions of Bodies towards it, becauſe there is neither in 


this Va:uum any Power attractive of the Body, nor 


in the Bodies any Inclinstion or Affection to tend 
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on all Sides to this Middle: And it is no leſs difficul 
to imagine, that Bodies can move of themſelves to 
wards an incorporeal Place, or receive any Motion 
from it. This Middle then muſt be underſtood not 
locally, but corporeally: For this World being a 
Mis and Union conſiſfing of different Bod ies joined 
together, this Diverſity of them muſt beget different 


Motions from one another; which appears, in that. 


each of theſe Bodies changing its Snbſtance, does at 
the ſame time change its Plice : For the Subtilizition 
and Rarefiction diſſipates the Matter, which ſpring; 
eth from the Midſt, and ariſeth upwards ; whereas, 
on the contrary, the Condenſation and Conftipation 
depreſſes and drives it down towards the Middle, on 
which tis not neceſhiry to diſcourſe any longer in 
this Place; for whatever Cauſe a Man ſuppoſes ſhall 
produce ſuch Laſſions and Changes, that very Cauſe 
will contain eich of theſes Worlds in it ſelf, becauſe 
eich of them has its Sea and Land, each its proper 
Middle, and each its Paſſions and Change of Bodies, 
and the Nature and Power, which contains and pre- 
ſerves esch in itz Place and Being. For that which 
is without, whether it be nothing at all, or an infi- 
nite Vacuum, cannot alloy any Middle, as we have 
already ſaid. But there being ſeveril Worlds, each 
has its proper Middle apart; ſo that in eich of them 
there will be Motions proper to Bod ies, ſome tending 
down to the Midſt, others mounting aloft from the 
Midſt, others moving round about it, according as 
they themſelves do diſtinguiſh Motions. And he who 
aſſerts there are many Middles, and that heavy Bo- 
dies from all Sides do tend unto one alone, is like to 


him who ſhall affirm, that the Blood of ſeveral Men 


runs from all Parts into one Vein, or that all their 
Brains ſhould be contained within one and the ſame 
Membrane; ſuppoſing it abſurd, that all natural Bo- 
dies, which are ſolid, ſhould not be in one Place, and 
the rare in another. He that thus thinketh, is cex- 
tainly a mean Philoſopher; and no better is he who 
will not allow the whole to have all Parts in their 
Order, Rank, and natural Situation. What could he 

more 
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r more fooliſh, than for a Man to im-gine a World, 
lotios Which had a Moon within it, ſituated beneath; juſt 
d no; W if a Man ſhould have his Brains where his Heels 
ing 1 We and his Heart in his Forehead : Whereas there's 
joined o Abſurdity or Inconveniency, if, in ſuppoſing ſeve- 
Peron 7 diſtinct Worlds, ſeparate from one another, a 
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Man ſhould diſtinguiſh and ſeparate their Parts. For 
In each of them, the Earth, Sea and Sky will be pla- 
ced and fitmted in their proper Places; and each of 
theſe Worlds may have its fuperior, inferior, circu- 
* and middle Part; not in refpet of another 
World, nor in reference to what is without, but what 
within it ſelf. And as to the Argument which 
ſome do draw from a Stone being placed without the 
World, it neither proves Reſt nor Motion; for how 
could it remain ſuſpended, ſeeing it is by Nature hea- 
vy, or move . the Midſt of the World, as other 
ponderous Bodies, ſeeing it is neither part of it, nor 
like it? And as to that Earth, which is fix'd and en- 
vironed by another World, we muſt not wonder, con- 
dering its Weightineſs, if it does not drop down, 
eeing it is upheld by a certain natural Force pertain- 
ng to it. For if we ſhall take high and low, not 
within the World, but without, we ſhall find our 
ſelves involved in the ſame Difficulties as Epicurus 
was, when he made his little indiviſible Am to 
move and tend to thoſe Places which are under foot, 
as if the Vacuum had Feet, or that its infinite Space 
would permit one to talk of high or low. Indeed a 
an would marvel what ſhould cauſe Chryſipus to ſay, 
that the World was placed and ſituated directly in the 


Midſt.; and that the Matter thereof, from all Eter- - 


nity, having poſſeſſed it ſelf of the Midſt, yet is ſo 
compatted together, that it remains for ever: For he 

ites this in his Fourth Book of Poſſible Things; 
vainly imagining, there's a Middle in that vaſt Emp- 
tineſs; — fill more abſurdly attributing unto that 
Middle, which is not, the Cauſe of the World's Sta- 
bility and Continuance ; he having often ſaid in other 
Writings of his, that the Subſtance is upheld and 


governed by the Motions tending to the Midſt, and 
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Plurality of Worlds? Now if there be an Tnconve- 


are Suns, and Moons, Apollo's, Diana's, and Neptunes, 


in innumerable Changes and Revolutions of Worlds 


But where is the Neceſſity, which lies upon us, tc 
grant, that there muſt be many Jupiters, if there be 
many Worlds ? Seeing there may be in each of then 
a Sovereign Governour of the whole, indued with a 
ſuitable Mind and Ability, like to himwhom-we name 
the Lord and Father of All Wings? Or what ſhal! 
Binder us from aſſerting, that the ſeveral World: 
muſt be ſubject to the Kr. and Management 
of Fupiter, having an eye to all things, dire&ing and 
adminiſtring to all, the Principles, the Seeds and 
Cauſes, of all things which are made? For, as we 


tinct Bodies; for example, the Aſſembly of a Tow, 
an Army, or a Chorus; in each of which Bodies there 1: 
Life, Prudence and Underſtanding : fo it is not im- 
poſſible, that in the whole Univerſe, Ten, or Fifty, 
or a Hundred Worlds, which may be in it, ſhould al! 
ale the ſame Reaſon, and all correſpond with the 
fame Principle. For this Order. and Diſpoſition is 
very ſuitable to the Gods ; for we muſt not make them 
Kings of a Swarm of Bees, who never ſtir out of 
their Hives, or keep them faſt impriſoned in Mattes, 
like thoſe who affirm the Gods tobe certain Diſpoli- 
tions of thz Air, and Powers of Waters and Fire, in- 
fuſed and mixed within, which ariſe and ſpring uf 
together with the World, and to be burnt in Time, 


often ſee here a Body compoſed of ſeveral other diſ. 


partly by others parting from the Midſt of it. As to 3 
the other Oppoſitions which the Soicks make, Who 
ſhould fear them? As when they demand, how 'ti: - 
poſſible to maintain a Fatal Deſtiny ? a divine Provi- 2 
dence? And how it can be otherwiſe, but that we 
muſt admit of ſeveral Jupiters, when we aſſert the - 1 


niency in admitting many Fupiters, their Opinion: k 
will appear far more abſurd ;. for they imagine there 


and end with i: ; not affording them the Liberty of 
Coach-men and Pilots, hut nailing them down to 
their Baſes like Statues and Images. For they incloſe 
the God within Matter, and that ia ſo ſtrict a manner, * 

| | 23 * 
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"as makes them liable to all the Changes, Alterations 
the Decays of it. It is certainly more agreeable 'to - 


- 


regarding himſelf, and nothing elfe,- as ome have 
Irvagined ; but weighing the Dee is of ds and Men, 


and the Motions and Revolutions of the Stars. For 
the Divinity does not hate Variety and Chinges, but 
takes great plerſure in them, as one my conjectu e 
by the Circuits, Converſions and Mutitions obſervable + 
Sn the Heavens. And therefore I conctude, that the - 
infinite Number of Worlds is 2 Chimera, which bas 
not the leaſt Probability of Truth, and which cannĩοft 
by any means admit of One God, but muſt be-wholly 
guided by Chance and Fortune. Whereas the Go- 
vernment and Providing for a certain Number, and 
definite Number of Worlds, has nothing in it that 
ſeems more laborious and unworthy, than that which 
is imploy'd and reſtrain'd to the Diretion of One a- 
lone: which is trinsformed, renewed and reformed | 
an infinite number of Times. Having ſaid this, 1 


E and Philippus immediately cried out: Whe- 
ther this be certain or not, I will not be too politive ; - 
; but, ſays he, if we carry God beyond one World, it 
; would more gratify me to know, why we.ſhould make 
him the Creator only of Five Worlds and no more, 


* 


, and what Proportion this Number bears to that of the - 
Worlds, than to know why the Word EI was in- 


ſcribed upon this Temple : For this is neither a Tri- 
angular, a Quadrate, a Perfect, nor a Cubic Num- 
B 6 ber; 


tf 
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ber, neither does it yield any Elegancy to ſuch as at 


delighted in theſe kind of S:iences, As to what con 
cerns the Argument drawn from the Number of Ele 
ments, which Plato ſeems to have touch'd upon, t. 
obſcure and improbable, and will not afford this Con 
ſequence : That as there is formed from Matter fis 
ſorts of regular Bodies, which have equal Angles, 
equal Sides, and environed with equal Super/icies ; { 
there was from the Beginning five Worlds, made and 


does both keep to the Text, and clearly expounds'it, 


when he faith, the Pyramis, Octaedron, Dod?caedron, 1 
droſaedron (which Plato lays down as the firſt Bodies 
are all beautiful both in their. Proportions and Equali- , 


ties; Nature cannot contrive and make better than 
theſe, nor perhaps ſo good. Yet they have not all 
the ſame Conftitution and Origin; for, the leaſt of 


the five is the Pyramis ; the greateft, which has moſt hi 
Parts, is the Dedecaedron; and of the other two, the 
ſcoſaedron is greater by half than the Ofaedron, if you 1 
ore 
tis impoſſible they ſhould be all made at once, of one 


compare their Number of Triangles: And there 


ard the ſame Matter ; for the ſmalleſt and moſt ſub- 
tile have been certainly more pliable to the Hand of 


the Workman, who moved and faſhioned the Matter, 
and conſequently were ſooner made and ſhaped than 
thoſe that have more Parts, and a greater Maſs of Bodies, 

b the Compoſition was 


inaſmuch as the Manufacture o 
more laborious and difficult, as is the Dodecaedron 
whence it follows that the Pyramis was the firſt Body, 
and not one of the cthers, which were by Nature laſt 


produced. Now the way alſo to avoid this Abſurdity, 


is to ſeparate and divide the Matter into five Worlds; 


here the Pyramis (for ſhe is the firſt and moſt ſimple) 


there the OfFaedron, and there the Icoſaedron, and out 


of that which exiſts firſt in every of theſe Reſolutions, | 


the reſt draw their Original by the Concretion or Com- 
poſition of Parts, by which every thing is changed into 


every thing, as Plato himſelf ſhews us by Examples thro'- 1 


out. For Air is ingendred by the ExtinCtion of Fire, 
and the ſame being ſubtilized and rarified, produceth 


Eire, 
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ie. : Now by the Seeds of theſe two, one may find 
opt the Paſſions and Tranſmutations of all. 


The Se- 
Mnary or Beginning of Fire is the Pyramis, conſiſt- 
9 1 four firſt T riangles, and the Octacdron is 


. the ry of the Air, conſiſting of forty eight 


Triangles of the ſame Kind. So that the one Ele- 
ent of Air ſtands upon two of Fire, joined together 
and condenſed :. And again, one Body or Element of 
Air is divided into two of Fire, which becoming ſtill 


- ore thick and hard, is changed into Water; fo that 


throughout, that which comes firſt into light, gives 
@ſily Birth unto the reſt by Tranſmutation : And ſo 
it comes to pals, that there 1s not only one Cauſe and 


Principle of all things, but that one thing is ſo near 
„ the Seed and Origin of another, in the ſeveral Chan- 


zes and Alterations of Nature by Motion, that in the 
aft Reſult they are all the fame. But here Ammonius 
terrupted him, and ſaid: Notwithſtanding that thoſe 
things are ſo peremptorily and ſo pompouſly aſſerted 


| y Theodorus, yet I ſhall wonder if he be not forced 


to make uſe of ſuch Suppolitions as are deſtructive of 
themſelves,and one of another. For he will have it, that 


the five Worlds he ſpeaks of were not compoſed all at 


One time, but that that which was ſubtileſt, and which 
pave leaſt Trouble in the making, came out firſt into 
being: And as if it were a conſequent, and not a re- 
pugnant thing, he ſuppoſes that the Matter does not 
always drive out into Exiſtence that which is moſt 
ö abtile and ſimple; but that ſometimes the thickeſt, 
profleft and heavieſt Parts do prevent and ſet the Heat 
of the more ſubtile in Generation. But beſides this, 
ſuppoſing there be five Primitive Bodies or Elements, 
and conſequently that there be as many Worlds, there 


ute but four of thoſe Orders, which he diſcourſes ra- 
tionally concerning. For as to the Cube, he takes it 


away and removes it, as it were in a Game of Coun- 


ters; for it is naturally unfit, either to turn into wy 


thing beſides it ſelf, or to yield that any of thoſe 
other Bodies be converted into it, inaſmuch as the 


Triangles of which they conſiſt be not of the ſime 
ſort; tor all the reſt conſiſt in common of Demi- 


Triangles, 
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Triangles, or Triangles of unequal Sides; but tly 


proper Subject, of which this is particularly com 
poſed, is the Triangle [/ofeles, or equilateral, whict 


admitteth no Inclination unto a Demi-Triangle, nc 
can poſſibly be united and incorporated with it. |. 


there be then Five Bodies, and conſequently Five * 


Worlds, and that in each of theſe Worlds the Prin. 
ciple of Generation be that Body which is firſt pro- 
duced ; it muſt happen, that where the Cube is the 
firſt in Generation, none of the reſt can poſſibly be 
produced, it being contrary to its Nature to change 
into any of them. Not to inſiſt here, that Thes- 
dorus, and thoſe of his Mind, make the Element, 
or Principle, of which the Dodecaedron is compoled, 
to be different from the reſt, it not being that Tri. 
angle which is termed Sale non, with Three unequa! 
Sides, out of which the Pyramis, Otaedron, and 
Eoſaedron,, according to Plato, are produced: 8 
that, ſaid Ammonius laughing, you muſt ſolve theſe 
Objections, or offer ſomething new concerning the 
Matter in Debate ; and I anſwered him, Thar, for 
” part, I knew not at preſent how to ſay any thing 
which carried more Probability; but perhaps it 1: 
better for a Man to refine and corre& his own Opi- 
nion than anothers ; therefore I {ay then, that there 
being ſuppoſed from the Beginning of Things Two 
feveral Natures contrary to each other, the one Sen- 
ſible, Mutable, ſubje& to Generation, Corruptior 
and Change every way; the other Spiritual and In- 
telligible, and abiding always in the ſame State 
*twould be very ſtrange, my Friends, to ſay, That 
the Spiritual Nature admitteth of Diviſion, and that 
it hath Diverſity and Difference in it, and to be 
angry, it a Man will not allow the Paſſable and 
Corporeal Nature to be wholly united in it felt, 
without dividing it into many Parts ; for it is moſi 
fuitable to the Permanent and Divine Natures, to be 
tyed and linked to each other, and to avoid, as 
much as is eee all Diviſion and Separation; and 
yet amongſt incorporeal Natures, the Power or Vir- 
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ferences than thoſe of diſtance of Place, ariſing 
Jom ſeveral Notions and Ideas in the Intelligible 
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orld, which anſwer to Local Diſtances in the Cor- 
oreal. And therefore Plato refuting : thoſe who 
old this Propofition, That all 7s one, aſſerts theſe - 
ive Grounds and Principles of All; «iz. Entity, 
entity, Diverlity, Motion and Reſt; which Five 
Immaterial Principles being admitted, tis no marvel, 
f Nature have made every one of theſe to be an 
Imitation, tho' not exact, yet as perfect and agree- 
able as could be drawn, of a 8 Principle 
in the Corporeal Myſtery, partaking, as much as can 
be, of its Power and Virtue ; for 'tis very plain, 
That the Cube is moſt proper and agreeable to Re- 
poſe and Reft, by reaſon of the Stability and Firm- 

lars of thoſe plain Surfaces, of which it conſiſts, 
And as to the Pyranis, every Body ſoon ſees and 
7 acknowledges the Nature of Fire in it, by the flen- 
derneſs of its decreaſing Sides, and the ſharpneſs of 
its Angles ; and the Nature of the Hodicacdron, apt 
to comprehend all the other Figures, may {2zem more 
properly to be the corpore I Image of Eu, or Being 
iu the general, indifferent to this or that particular 
Form or Shape. And of the other two which re- 
main, the Icoſaedron reſembletu tie DPriaciple of di- 
verſity, and the Octacdron princip.ily e e of the 
identical Nature. And thus from one of theſe the 
Air is produced, which partakes of, and borders 
upon, every Subſtance, under one and the ſame out- 
ward Form and Appearance; and the other has af- 
| forded us the Element of Water, which by mixture 


may put on diverſity of Colours, Taſtes and other 
' Qualities, Therefore if Nature requires a certain 

Uniformity and Harmony in all Things, tis then 
that there are neither more nor fewer Worlds in 


the Corporeal Nature, than there are Patterns or 
Samples in the Incorporeal ; to the End that each 
Pattern or Sample, in the Inviſible Nature, may have. 
its Primary, Radical and Original Virtue, anſwering 
and correſponding: to a Secondary or Derivative in 
the Aal Conl itution or Compoſition of * 
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and Alteration, into ſo many kinds. But I intre: 


nation, which only belongs to ſenſible and particula 


and this may ſerve for an Anſwer to thoſe that wa; WE firſt ur 
der at our dividing Nature, ſubje& to Generatio # 4b #-a'y 
Py neipies, 
r, and 0 


E all further, attentively to conſider with you 
© 


lves, that of the two firſt and ſupream Principle © Cannot 
of all Things, that is' to ſay, the Unity, and the Bb th have 
indefinite or indetermined Binary or Dullity ; thi ple. 1 
latter, being the Element and chief Origin of al ther, th 
Deformity and Diſorder, is termed Infinity ; and o Mik 97! 
the contrary, the Nature of Unity, determining an! ! hich div 
limiting the void Infinity, which has no Proportion ! atter. be 
nor Termination, reduces it into Form, and render. ! He 
it in ſome manner capable of receiving a Denomi- | mop an 
ve bee! 


Things. Now theſe two general Principles appear } rity 21 
ficſt in Number; for the” Multitude 15 lade bs hy is © 
Number, but only as it is conſidered as a certain vy the * 
Form of the Matter reſulting out of indetermin d 7 

Infinite, by which that Infinity is cut off, and bound- better Pr 
ed within reſpective Limits, either ſhorter or lon- *? f furt 
ger; for then each Multitude is made Number, been no 
when once it is determined and limited by Unity 21 
whereas if we take away Unity, then the indeter- Was mY 
minate Dualiry brings all into Confuſion, and renders $515 me: 
it without Harmony, without Number. or Meaſure. Fiton, | 
Now the Form not being the Deſtraftion of Matter, þziog t! 
but rather the Order and the Beauty of it, both xe Ke 
theſe Principles therefore muſt be within Number, Numbr 
from whence ariſeth the chief Diſparity and greateſt ed 1.4 
Difference. For the Infinite and Indeterminate Prin- Þ deri 
ciple is the Cauſe of the even Number; and the being “ 
other better Principle, which is the Unity, is the che ot 
Father (as it were) of the odd Number; ſo that jorners, 
the firſt even Number is Two, and the firſt odd [elves 
Number is Three, of which is compoſed Five by es 
Conjunction, common to both; but of Power or multif 
Nature, it is not even, but odd. For twas neceſſary, ſſentet 
that Nature being divided into ſeveral Parts, in or- | poled 
der to corporeal and ſenſible Compoſition by the | Num 
Power of the other, which is Diverſity ; that ir be f 
ſhould not be either the firſt even Number, nor yet nalen 


the 
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be firſt uneven or odd, but a third, conſiſting of 


wo, 8 Ir Oc 
th; to the end it might be procreated out of both 


Afto: 


tre: Mirciples, 0/2. of that which cauſeth the even Num- 
you r, and of that which produceth the odd; for the 


iple cannot be parted from the other, in as much a8 
th: ch have the Nature, Power and Force of a Prin- 
th! ple. Theſe two Principles being then joined to- 
F a1 cher, the beſt of the Triad being mightier, pre- 
1. Mils over the undeterminate Infinity or Duality, 
hich divideth the corporeal Nature; and thus the 
latter being divided, the Unity interpoſing it ſelf 
den between, has hindered the Univerſe from being di- 


ve been a Multitude of Worlds cauſed by the di- 
Pa, and diſagreement of the indefinite Nature; 
Hut this Multitude was brought into an odd Number, 
TTY i the Virtue and Power of Identity, or the infinite 
% Principle; and it was ther2fore Odd, becauſe: the 
aq. better Principle would not ſuffer Nature to ſtretch it 
ſelf further than twas fitting. For if there had 
been nothing but Pure and Simple Unity, the Mat- 
ter would have known no Separation, but being 
wirt with the dividing Nature of Duality, it has by 
this means received and fſuitered Separation and Di- 


ers . . | 
re. viſion, yet hath ſtop'd here, by the Odd Numbers 
er, being the Superlor, and Maſter to the Even; this is 


th * Reaſon why the Antients were uſed to exprets. 

Numbring or Reckoning by the very TeuTara3 ; 
f and I am of Opinion, that that Word @4rra, Alb, 
is derived from a@{r7;, which is to ſay Five, Five 


n- ; : 
le being compounded of the Two firſt Numbers, and 
the other Numbers being afterwards multiplied by 
„others, they produce Numbers different from them- 


ſelves: Whereas Five being multiplied by the Dyad, - 
or even Number, produceth a perfect Ten, and 

4 multiplied by the Triad or Odd Number, 1t repre- 
ſenteth itſelf again: Not to inſiſt, that it is com- 
poſed of the Two firſt Tetragones or Quadrate 
Numbers, viz. of Unity and Four, and that being 
the firſt Number, whole terminating Unity is equi- 
valent to the Two Dyads before it; an Unity and a 


ut 


e 
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Quaternion being both Tetragones, as hath ber : 


ſaid, it compoſeth the faireſt Triangl 
y | e of thoſe thy 
have right Angles, and is the firft Number whic 


haps all theſe Reaſons are not very pertinent to ch 


Diſcourſe of the preſent Difpute ; it being better | 


alledge, that in this Number there is a natural Vi: 


tue of dividing, and that Nature divideth man « 


Things by this Number. For in ourſelves ſhe h: 
pliced Five Senſes, and Five Parts of the Soul, th 
Natural, the Senſitive, the Concupiſcible, the Iral 
cible, and the Rational; and as many Fingers o- 
eich Hand ; and the Seed diſperſeth itſelf at mo! 
but into Five ; for we read no where of a Woma: 
that brought forth more than Five at a Birth: Ar 
the Agyptians alſo tell us, That the Goddeſs Rhes 
WAS delivered of Five Gods ; giving us to underflanl 
in covert Terms, That of the ſame Matter wen 
rocreated Five Worlds. And in the Univerſe the 
Earth 1s divided into Five Zones, the Dae ee 
Five Circles, Two Arcti bs, Two Tropicks, and One 


ZEquino#ial in the Midſt: That there are Fire Re. 


volutions of Planets or Wandring Stars, i at 
the Sun, Venus and Mer. ury . A but pron _ 1 
ſame Revolution ; and the Conſtruction of the 
World conſiſts of an Harmonical Meaſure; even a 
our Muſical Chords conſiſt of the Poſiture of Fic 
8 ranged orderly one after anothe: 
a make bo lay, of Ihpate, Meſe, Synemmene, Die eis 
_ an * popes. The Pauſes alſo which are 
5 in Singing are Five, Diefis, Semitonion, Tous, 
| eee. and Ditonon; ſo that Nature ſeems t2 
t ight more in making all Things according to the 

] umber of Five, than ſhe does in producing them 
in . Spherical Form, as Ariſtotle writeth. But 'twill 
"2a aps be demanded, Why Plato reduced the Num. 
* 0 Fes Worlds to the Five Regular Bodies 0. 
. faying, That God made uſe of the Numbe: 

ive, as it were tranſcribing and copying that in the 
Fabrick of the World. And then having propoſel 
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the Doubt and Queſtian of the Number of the 
World“ 
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thereupon clearly ſhews, that his ConjeRure is 
Punded on this Conceit of the Five Regular Bo- 
s. If therefore we may allow Probability to his 
pinion, then of Neceſſity, with the Diverſity of 

fe Figures and Bodies, there muſt preſently enſue 
Difference and Diverſity of Motions, as himſelf 
Wcheth, affirming, That whatever is ſubtilized or 
ndenſed, does at the ſame time, with its Altera- 
Wn of Subſtance, alter and change its Place; for 
from the Air there is ingendred Fire, when the 
Q#zedron is diflolved and vaniſhed into Pyramids; 
br, on the contrary, if the Air be produced from 
the Fire, preſs'd and ſqueez'd up into rhe Form of 
the Octaedron, tis not poſſible it Woula remain there 
where it was before, — flies and runs to another 
Place, forcing and combating whatever ſtands in the 
, T to oppole it. And he ſhews this more clearly 
nd evidently by an Example and Similitude of Fans, 

nd ſuch like Things, as drive away the Chaft from 
the Corn ; for thus the Elements driving the Matter, 
and being driven by it, do always bring like to like, 
ſome taking up this Place, others that, before the 
World was digeſted as now it is. The Matter then 
being in that Condition, as every Thing muſt be, 
Pbere God is not preſent; the Five Firſt Qualities, 
or Firſt Bodies, having each their proper and pecu- 
liar Inclinations and Motions, went apart, not whol- 
ly and altogether, not throughly divided and ſepa- 


rated one from another; for when all was huddled 


in Confuſion, ſuch as were ſurmounted went conti- 


nually againſt their Nature with the Mightier. And 
therefore ſome going on one Side, and others going 
on the other, hence has happened, that there have 
been as many Portions and Diſtinctions, as there are 


divers Kinds of Firſt Bodies; one of Fire, not 


; wholly pure, but inclining towards the Form of 


Fire; another of a Cœleſtial Nature, yet not wholly 
ſo, but inclining towards the Nature of Heaven; 
another of Earth, not ſimple and meer Earth, but 


WAS 
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was a Communication of Water and Air, as we have 
already mentioned ; for theſe went their Ways, re- 
pleniſhed with diverſe and ſtrange Kinds. For God 
did not ſeparate and diſtribute the Matter, but hav- 
ing found it thus careleſſy diffipated in itſelf, and 
each Part being carried away in ſuch great Diſorder 
and Confuſion, he ranged and ordered it into Sym- 
metry and Proportion; and ſetting Reaſon over each 
as.a Guardian and Governor, he made as many 
Worlds, as there were firſt Bodies. However, in 
reſpect to Ammonius, let theſe Platonical Notions paſs 
without a ſevere Cenſure; for my part, I will ne- 
ver be over-zealous in this preciſe Number of Worlds, 
but this I will fay, that thoſe who hold there are 
more-than One, yet not an Infinite Number, have as 
good Grounds as others; ſeeing the Matter does na- 
turally ſpread itſelf, and is diffuſed into many Parts, 
not reſting in one; and yet it is contrary to Rea- 
ſon, that it ſhould be infinitely extended. In ſhort, 
let us here be mindful, eſpecially of the wiſe Pre- 
cepts of the Academy, and preſerve ourſelves fo far 
upon ſuch fliopery Grocnd, as the Controverſy con- 
cerning the Infinity of. Worlds, by ſuſpending our 
Aſſer t. And when I had finiſhed this Diſcourſe, De- 
metrins ſaid, Lamprias is very much in the right; 
for the Gods deceive us not with Multiplicities of 
Shadows and Impoſtures (as Euripides expreſſeth it) 
but even of Realities and Subſtances themſelves, 
when we preſume to be poſitive, as if we underſtood 
them in Things of ſuch Weight and Moment; but 
we muſt, as he adviſes us, return to our firſt Queſ- 
tion, which we ſeem to have forgotten. For what 
was ſaid concerning the Oracles remaining dumb and 
uſeleſs, when the Demons, who preſided over them, 
were departed ; even as we ſee Muſical Inſtruments 
yield no Harmony when the Aduſician does not handle 
them ; this, I Ay. brings a greater ueſtion into 


Debate, namely touching the Cauſe and Power, by 
which theſe Demons uſe to make their Prophets and 
Propheteſſes to be raviſh'd with Enthuſiaſm, and fill'd 
with Fautaftical Imaginations. For to ſay, the nl 
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| cles are ſilent, as being forſaken by the Demons, is 
nothing; unleſs we be firſt ſhew'd, how (when they 
are preſent and govern them) they ſet them at 
| Work, and make them propheſy. Ammonins then 

taking up the Diſcourſe, Do you think, ſaid he, that 


the Demons be any thing elſe, 
Than wantring Spirits cloath'd in fineſt Air, 


as Heſiod ſays ; for as to my part, I think the ſame 
Ditterence which there is between one Man and a- 


nother, who act in a Tragedy or Comedy, is alſo to 


be found in this Life in Souls that are cloath'd with 
Bodies: So that there's nothing in this, which is 
ſtrange or contrary to Reaſon. If Souls meeting 
with other Souls do imprint on them Viſtons and 
Apprehenſions of future Things; juſt as we ſhew 
ſeveral Things already done and come to pals, and 
prognoſticate of thoſe which have not yet happen'd, 
not only by the Help of Speech, but alſo by Letters 
and Writings, or by a bare Touch, or a ſingle Look, 
unleſs you, Lamprias, are of another Opinion: For 
we heard but very lately, that you diſcourſed at 
large upon this Subject with-the Strangers that came 
lately to Lebadia ; but he that gave us this Informa- 
tion, could give us no particular Account of what 
paſſed. No wonder, replied I, for ſeveral Avoca- 
tions and Buſineſſes intervening, occaſioned by the 
Oracle, and the ſolemn Sacrifice that was then per- 
forming, made our Diſcourſe very broken and inter- 
rupted. But now, ſays Ammonius, you have Auditors 
at Leiſure, that are inquiſitive and deſtrous of In- 
ſtruction, ſo that you may ſpeak freely, and expect 
all the Candor and Ingenuity which you can deſire. 
And the reſt of the Company making the like Ex- 


hortations, having pauſed a while, I began after this 


manner; Ir ſo 1 Ammonius, that you did, 
without your Knowledge, give Occaſion to the Dil- 


' courſe which was then held; for if rhe Demons be 


Souls and Spirits ſeparated from Bodies, and have-no 
Communication with them, as you affirm ; but ac- 
cording to the Divine Poet Heſicd, = 
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Are our kind Guardians, walking here their Round, 


Why do we deprive the Spirits and Souls, which are 
in Bodies, of the ſame Power by which Demons may 
foreſee and foretel Things to come ? For 'tis not 


likely Souls do acquire any new Property and Pow- 


er when they abandon their Bodies, wherewith they 
were not endowed before; bit rather, we ſhould 
think that they had always the ſame Parts, but worle, 
when they are mix'd with Bodies; ſome of them 
being inapparent and hid, and others weak and ob- 
ſcure, had which, like thoſe who ſee through a thick 
Miſt, or move in ſome moiſt and wateriſh Subſtance, 
do heavily and uneaſily perform their Operations, 
much deſiring to be cured, and ſo recover what is 
their own, and to be diſcharged and purified of that 
which covers them. For the Soul, whilſt 'tis faſt- 
ned to the Body, has the power of diſcerning future 
Things, were 1t not blinded by the Relation it has 
to the Earthineſs of the Body. For, as the Sun 
does not then properly become bright, when he has 
eſcaped out of the Cloud (for he is always fo, tho 
to our Eyes, being clouded, he ſeems obſcure and 
dark.) Sao the Soul acquires not then the Faculty of 
Divining, when gotten clear of the Body, as ” thn 
a Clond, but having the ſame before, is blinded by 
the Commixture and Confuſion which ſhe has with 
the Mortal Body: And this cannot ſeem ftrange ot 
incredible, if we conſider nothing elſe in the Soul, 
but the Faculty of Remembrance, which is, as it 
were, the reverſe of Divination ; and if we reflect 
upon the miraculous Power it hath of preſerving 
Things paſt, or rather of making thoſe Things to 
exiſt which are not; for of what is paſt there is no- 
thing remains, and all Things do exiſt and periſh in 
the ſame Moment, whether they be Actions, ot 
ords, or Paſſions ; they all paſs by and vaniſh as 
ſoon as they appear; for Time, like the Courſe ot 
a River, paſſeth on, and carries every Thing along 
with it. Bur this retentive Faculty of the Soul re. 
liſting, and, as it were, making Head againſt it, 
gives 
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gives a Being to thoſe Things which are not preſent. 


For the Oracle which was given to thoſe of Theſaly, 


touching Arna, enjoyned them to call her 


The Deaf Man's Hearing, and the Blind Man's Sight. 
But Memory 1s to us the Hearing of the Deaf, and 


the Sight of the Blind; fo that as I now ſaid, no 


marvel, if retaining the Things which are no longer 
in Being, the Soul anticipates ſeveral of thoſe which 
are ſtill to come; for theſe do more concern her, 
and ſhe does naturally ſympathize with them, in- 
clining and trending to Things which are future; 
whereas, as to thoſe which are paſt, and have an 
end, ſhe leaves them behind her, only retaining the 
bare Remembrance of them. Our Souls then havir 

this inbred Power, tho' weak, obſcure, and hardly 
able to expreſs their Apprehenſions; yet ſometimes 
they ſpread forth and recover themſelves, either in 
Dreams, or in the time of Sacrifice or religious 
Worſhip, when the Body is well purified, and is en- 
dued with a certain Temperature proper to this Ef- 
fect ; or when the Rational or Speculative Part be- 
ing releaſed and freed from the Solicitude after pre- 
tent Things, joyneth with the Irrational and Ima- 
ginative Part, to think of, and repreſent what's to 
come; for it is not, as Euripides faith, that he is the 
beſt Prophet, who gueſſes well; but he's the wiſeſt 
Man, not whoſe Gueſs ſucceeds well in the Event, 
but who, whatever the Event be, takes Reaſon and 
Probability for his Guide. Now the Faculty of Di- 
vining, like blank Paper, is void of any Reaſon, or 
Determination of itſelf, but is ſuſceptible of Fan- 
taſies and Præſenſions, and without any Ratioci- 
nation or Diſcourſe of Reaſon, touches on that 
which is to come, when it is fartheſt off from the 
preſent, out of which it departs, by means of a 
certain Diſpoſition of Body, which we call Inſpi- 
ration or Enthuſiaſm. Now the Body is ſometimes 
endued naturally with this Diſpoſition ; but moſt 
times the Earth cafts forth to Men the Sources and 
Caules of ſeveral other Powers and Faculties, ſome 
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of which carry Men beſides themſelves into Extaſy 
am! Phrenſy, and eee Maladies and Mortalities; 
others again are ſometimes good, gentle and pro- 
fitable, as appears by thoſe who have had the Expe- 
rience of them. But this Spring, or Wind, or Spi- 
rit of Divination is moſt Holy and Divine, whether 
it be raiſed by itſelf through the Air, or be com- 
pounded and mix'd with a watry or liquid Subſtance, 
For, being infuſed and mixed with the Body, it pro- 
duceth an odd Temperature and. ſtrange Diſpoſition 
in the Soul, which a Man cannot exactly exprels, 
tho* he may reſemble or compare it to ſeveral 
Things; for by Heat and Dilatation it openerh cer- 
tain Pores that make a Diſcovery of future Things; 
like Wine, which cauſing Fumes to aſcend up into 
the Head, puts the Spirits into many unuſuil Mo- 


tions, and reveals Things that were laid up in ſecret ;. 


for Drunkenneſs and Phrenſy, if we will believe 
Euripides, have a near Approach to the Nature of 
Divination, when the Soul being hot and fiery, ba- 
niſhes thoſe Fears, to which Prudence and Sohriety 
are ſubject, and which extinguiſh and quench the 
Spirit of Divination. Furthermore, a Man may ſay, 
that Dryneſs being mix'd with Heat, attenuateth and 
ſabtilizeth the Spirit, and makes it pure, and of an 
Etherial Nature and Conſiſtence; for the Soul itſelf, 
according to Heraclitus, is of a dry Conſtitution; 
whereas Moiſture does not only dim the Sight, and 
dull the Hearing, but when mingled with the Air, 
and touching the Sperficies of Mirrors, dusketh the 
Brightneſs of the One, and takes away the Light of 
the Other. Or perhaps on the contrary, by ſome 
Refrigeration and Condenſation of this Spirit, like 
the Iincture and Hardneſs of Iron, this Part of the 
Soul, which does 1 may ſhew itſelf, 
and get a perfect Edge : Juſt as Tin being melted 
with Braſs (which 25 itſelf is a Metal in the Ore, 


rare, ſpongeous, and full of little Holes) does drive it 
nearer, and make it more maſly and ſolid, and 
withal cauſeth it to look more bright and reſplendent ; 
fo I cannot ſee any Reaſon, why this * 

ö | Exha- 
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Exhalation having ſome Congruence and Affinity 
with Souls, may not fill up that which is lax and 
empty, and drive it more cloſe together. For there 
are many Things which have a Reference and Con- 
gruity one with another, as the Bean, which is 
agreeable to the Colour of Purple ; Sal-Nitre is very 
uſeful in the Tincture of Scarlet or Crimſon Colour, 
if it be mix'd therewith ; and, as Empedocles ſays, 


Fine Silk is dy d with Saffron's Azure Flow'r. 


And we have learnt of you, Demetrius, that only 
the River Cydnus cleaneth the Knife conſecrated to 
Apollo, in the City of Tarſus in Cilicia, and that 
there's no other Water which can ſcour and cleanſe 
it. So in the Town of Ohmdia, they temper Aſhes 
with the Water of the River Albbeus, with which 
they make a Mortar, wherewith they plaiſter the 
Altar there; but if this be attempted to be done by 
the Water of any other River, it is all to no pur- 
poſe. Tis no wonder then, if the Earth ſendin 
up many Exhalations, only thoſe of this ſort tranſ- 
port the Soul with a Divine Fury, and give them 
a Faculty of foretelling future Things. And with- 
out doubt, what is related touching the Oracle of 
this Place, does herewith agree; for tis here where 
this Faculty of Divining firſt ſhew'd itſelf, by means 
of a certain Shepherd, who chanced to fall down, 
and began to utter Enthuſiaſtick Speeches concerning 
future Events ; of which at firſt the Neighbours 
took no notice; but when they ſaw what he foretold 
came to paſs, they had him in Admiration ; and 
the moſt learned among the Delpkians, ſpeaking of 
this Man, are uſed to call him by the Name of 
Coretas, The Soul ſeems to me to mix and jo 
itſelt with this Prophetick Exhalation, juſt as the Eye 
is affected with the Light: For the Eye, which has 
a natural Property and Faculty of Seeing, would be 
wholly uſeleſs without the Light; ſo the Soul ha- 
ving this Faculty and Property of foreſeeing future 
Things, as an Eye, has need of a proper Object, 


which may enlighten and ſharpen it. And therefore 
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the Ancients took the Sun and Apollo to be the ſame 
God; and thoſe, who underſtand the Beauty and 
Wiſdom of Analogy or Proportion, do tell us, that 
as the Body is to the Soul, the Sight to the Mind, 
the Soul to Truth, ſo is the Sn with Reference to 
Apollo; affirming him to be the Offpring, proceed- 
ing perpetually from Apollo, and a him 
ay gene to the World, For as the Sun enlightens 
and excites the Viſive Powers of the Senſes, fo Al 
does excite the Prophetick Virtue in the Soul. Thoſe 
then that imagined twas one and the ſame God, have 
with good Reaſon dedicated and conſecrated this 
Oracle to Apollo and to the Earth, deeming it to be 


the Sun which imprinted this Temperature and Diſ- 


fition on the Earth, from whence aroſe this pre- 
dictive Exhalation. For as Heſiod, with far better 
Reaſon than other Philoſopheys, calls the Earth, 


The well-fix'd Seat of all Things : 


So do we eſteem it Eternal, Immortal and Inconr- 
ruptible. But as to the Virtues and Faculties which 
are in it, we believe that ſome fail in one Place, and 
ſpring up anew in another. It ſeems alſo (for ſo 
ſome Experiments incline us to conjecture) that theſe 
Tranſitions, Changes and Revolutions, in proceſs of 
Time, do circulate and return to the ſame Place, 
and begin again where they left off. In ſome Coun- 
tries we ſee Lakes and whole Rivers, and not a 
few Fountains and Springs of hot Waters, have ſome- 
times failed and been entirely loft, and at others, 
have fled and abſconded themſelves, being hidden 
and concealed under the Earth ; but perhaps ſome 
Years after do appear again in the ſame Place, or 
elſe run hard by. And ſo of Metal Mines, ſome 
have been quite exhauſted, as the Silver ones about 
Attica; and the ſame has happened to the Veins of 
Braſs Ore in Eubæa, of which the beſt Blades were 
made, and hardned in cold Water, as the Poer 


£Eſchylus tells us, | 
' Taking his Sword, a right Eubœan Blade. 


Tis 
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"Tis not long ſince the Quarry of Caryſtus has ceaſed 
to yield a certain ſoft Stone, Which was wont to be 
drawn into 2 fine Thread ; for I ſuppoſe ſome here 
have ſeen Towels, Net-work and Quoifs woven of 
that Thread, which could not be burnt ; but when 
they were ſoil'd with uſing, People flung them into 
the Fire, and took them thence white and clean, 
the Fire only purifying them. Burt all this is vaniſh- 
ed, and there's nothing but ſome few Fibres, or hairy 
Threads, lying up and down ſcatteringly in the 
Grain of the Stones, to be ſeen now in the Quarry. 
Ariftotle and his Followers affirm, That the Cauſe of 
all this proceeds from an Exhalation within the 
Earth, which when it fails, or removes to another 
Place, or revives and recovers itſelf again, the Phe- 
nome na proceeding from them do ſo too. The ſame 
muſt we ſay of the Prophetical Exhalations which 
ſpring from the Earth, that their Virtue alſo is nor 
Immortal, but may wax old and decay ; for 'tis not 
unlikely, that great Floods of Rain and Showers do 
extinguiſh them, and that the Claps of Thunder do 
diſſipate them; or elſe, which I look upon to be 
the Principal Cauſe, they are ſunk lower into the 
Earth, or utterly deſtroyed by the Shock of Earth- 
quakes, and the Confuſion that attends them, as here 
in this Place there ſtill remain the Tragical Monu- 
ments of that great Earthquake, that overthrew the 
City. And in the Town of Orchomenus, they ſay, 
That when the Peſtilence carried away ſuch Multi- 
tudes of People, the Oracle of Tireſias of a ſudden 
ceaſed, and remains mute to this Day, And whe- 
ther the like has not happened to the Oracles in Ci- 
licia, as we have heard it hath, no Man can better 
inform us than you, Demetrius. I cannot tell, ſays 
Demetrius, how Things are at preſent in thoſe Parts, 
for you all know I have been long abſent from 
thence ; but when I was there, both chat of Mopſus 
and of Ampbilochus flouriſhed, and were in great 
Eſteem. And, as to the Oracle of Mopſus, I can 
from my own Knowledge tell you a ſtrange Story 
went about it. The POR of Cilicia was a Man 
2 | 10» 
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inclining to Scepticiſm, and doubtful whether there 
be Gods ; and had about him ſeveral Epicureant, who 
are wont to mock at the Belief of ſuch Things, as 
ſeem contrary to Reaſon, He ſent a freed Servant 
of his in the Nature of a Spy, with a Letter ſeal'd, 
wherein was the Queſtion he was to ask the Oracle, 
no Body knowing the Contents thereof. This Man 
then, as the Cuſtom of the Place is, remaining all 
Night in the Temple-Porch aſleep, related the next 
Morning the Dream which he had; for he thought 
he ſaw a very handſome Man ſtand before him, who 
ſaid only this Word, Black, to him, and nothing 
elſe, for he vaniſh'd away immediately. This ſeem- 
ed to us very Impertinent, though we could nor tell 
what to make of it ; but the Governor marvelled at 
it, and was ſo nettled with it, that he had the Oracle 
in great Veneration ever fince ; for, opening the 
Letter, he ſhew'd this 2 which was therein; 
Shall 1 ng es to thee a White Bull or a Black? Which 
daſh'd his Epicureans quite out of Countenance, and 
he offered the Sacrifice required, and to the Day of 
his Death continued a devout Admirer of Mopſus. 
When Demetrius had given us this Relation, he 
held his Peace; and I being deſirous to put an end 
to this Conference, caſt mine Eyes on Philippus and 
Ammonius, who fate together ; and they, I thought, 
look'd as if they had ſomething to ſay to me, and 
therefore I kept ſilent. With "as Ammonius, Phi- 
lippus, ſays he, Lamprias hath ſomething to offer, 
touching what hath been debated ; for he thinks, as 
well as other Folks, That Apollo and the Sun are 
the ſame God; but the Queſtion which I propoſe is 
of greater Conſequence ; for juſt now in our Diſ- 
courſe, we have taken away Divination from the 
Gods, and openly attributed it to the Demons, and 
now we are for excluding of them allo, and diſpoſ- 
ſeſſing them of the Oracle and Three-footed-Stool, re- 
ferring the Cauſe, or rather the Nature and Eſ- 
ſence of Divination to Exhalations, Winds and Va- 
yon for theſe Opinions carry us ſtill farther off 
om the Gods, introducing ſuch a Cauſe of this 
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Event, as Euripides makes Polypbemus to alledge in 
his Tragedy of Cyclops ; 


The Earth by Force, whether ſhe will er no, 
Shall for my Cattle make the Graſs to grow. 


Yet he does not ſay that he ſacrificed his Herds to 
the Gods, but to himſelf and his own Belly, the 
greateſt of all Demons ; whereas we offer them 
Sacrifices and Prayers to obtain an Anſwer from 
their Oracles ; but to what purpoſe, if it be true, 
that Souls are naturally endued with the Faculty of 
Prediction, and that the chief Cauſe that excites 
this Faculty and Virtue is a certain Temperature of 
Air and Winds ? And what fignifies then the ſacred 
Inſtitutions and ſetting apart theſe Religious Prc- 
pheteſſes, for the giving of Anſwers ? And why do 
they return no Anſwer at all, unleſs the Sacrifice 
tremble all over, even from the very Feet, whilſt 
the Wine is poured on its Head ? For 'tis not enough 
to wag the Head, as other Beaſts do, which are ap- 

inted for Sacrifices ; but this Quaking and Shiver- 
ing muſt be univerſal, throughout all Parts of the 
Body, and that with a trembling Noiſe ; for if this 
be not done, they ſay that the Oracle will give no 
Anſwer, neither 1s Pythia or the Priefteſs introduced. 
For it is very proper and ſuitable for them to do and 
believe thus, who aſcribe the Impulſes of Propheti- 
cal Inſpiration either to God or a Demon ; but by no 
means for thoſe that are of your Opinion. For the 
Exhalation which ſpringeth out of the Ground, whe- 
ther the Beaſt tremble or not, will always, if it be 
preſent, cauſe a Raviſhment and Tranſport of Spi- 
rit, and diſpoſe the Soul alike, not only of Pythia, 
but of any one elſe that firſt cometh, or is preſented. 
And it muſt needs ſeem abſurd to ſet apart one Cer- 
tain Woman for the Delivery of theſe Oracles, and 
to oblige her to Virginity and Chaſtity all her Days, 
when the Thing is referred to ſuch a Cauſe, as in 
which all People are, or may be, equally concerned, 


For as to that Ceretas, whom the Delphians will needs 


have to be the firſt that happen'd to fall into this 
C3 Chink 
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Chink or Crevice of the Ground, and gave the firſt 
Proof of the Virtue of the Place; he, I ſay, ſeems 
to me not at all to differ from other Herdſmen or 
Shepherds, ſuppoſing what is reported of him to be 
true, as I believe it is not. And truly, when I call 
to mind of what Benefit this Oracle has been unto 
the Greeks, not only in their Wars, and building of 
Cities, but alſo in the Streſſes of Plague and Famine ; 
methinks it is very unfit to refer its Invention and 
Original unto meer Chance, rather than to God and 
Divine Providence. But T would willingly have you, 
Lmprias, ſays he, to ſpeak on this Point, and I fo 
you, Philippus, to have Patience a while. With all 
my Heart, reply'd Philippus, and I dare undertake 
the ſame for all the Company. And, as to my Part, 
quoth I, Oh Philippus] I am not only much mov'd, 
but alſo aſhamed, conſidering my Youth, in the 
Preſence of ſo many wiſe and grave Perſonages, to 
appear as if I endeavoured by Sophiſtry to impoſe 
upon them, and to deſtroy and evacuate what Sage 
Men have determined concerning the Divine Nature 
and Power ; but though I am Young, yet Plato was 
Old and Wile as you are, and he ha be my Ex- 
ample and Advocate in this Caſe, who reprehended 
Anaxagoras for applying himſelf too much to Natu- 


ral Cauſes, always following and purſuing the neceſ- 


ſary and material Cauſe of the Paſhons and Af- 
fections incident to Bodies, and omitting the Final 
and Efficient, which are much better and more con- 
ſiderable Principles than the other; but Plato either 
firſt, or moſt of all the Philoſophers, hath joyned 
both of theſe Principles together, attributing to God 
the Cauſality of all Things that are according to 
Reaſon, and yet not depriving Matter of a neceſſiry 
or paſhve Concurrence ; but acknowledging, that 
the adorning and diſpoſing of all this ſenſible World 
does not depend on one ſingle and ſimple Cauſe ; 
but took its Being from the Conjunction and Fel- 
lowſhip of Matter with Reaſon, which may be il- 
Iuſtrated by the Works of Art: As for Example, 
without going any further, the Foot of the 8 

ap 
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Cup which is amongſt the Treaſury of this Temple, 
which Herodotus calls Hypocrateridion, that has for 
the material Cauſe Fire and Iron, and pliableneſs by 
means of Fire, and the TinQure in Water, without 


which, ſuch a piece of Work could not be wrought. 


But the principal Cauſe, and that which is moſt pro- 
perly ſo called, which wrought by all theſe, was Art 
and Reaſon. And we ſee the Name of the Artiſt 
ſet on ſuch their Pieces, according to that, 


Trat Thaſian Polygnotus, Aglaophon's Sox, 
That drew this Draught of conquer d Tlium : 


But yet, without Colours mixt and confounded with 
one another, it had been impoſſible to have done a 
Piece ſo pleaſing to the Eye. Should one come then, 
and inqunre into the material Caufe, ſearching into, 
and Mouton concerning the Alterations and Mu- 
tations which the Oaker receives mixt with the Ver- 
milion, or the Black with the Ceruſs; does he 
thereby lefſen the Credit of the Painter Polygnotus ? 
And ſo he that ſhall diſcourſe how Iron is both 
hardned and mollified, and how, being ſoftned in 
the Fire, it becomes obedient to them, who, by 
beating it, drive it out in Length and Breadth ; and 
afterwards being plung'd into freſh Water, by the 
Coldneſs of it, becomes hardned after it was ſoft- 
ned and rarified by the Fire, and acquires a Firm- 
neſs and Temper, which Homer calls the Strength of 
the Iron: Does he, becauſe of this, e'er the leſs 
attribute the Cauſe of the Work to the Workman ? 
I do not think he does; for thoſe who examine the 
Virtues and Properties of medicinal Drugs, do not 
thereby condemn the Art of Phyſick. Juſt as Plato, 
when he ſays, that we ſee becauſe the Light of the 
Eye is mixed with the Clearneſs of the Sun, and 
that we heat by the Percuſſion of the Air; yet this 


does not hinder, but that we have the Faculty of 
Seeing and Hearing from Divine Providence. In a 
Word, Generation, as I have ſaid, proceeding from 


Two Cauſes, the chiefeſt and moft antient Poet and 
Divines have ſtuck only to * Firſt and moſt Excellent 
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of theſe, having on all Occaſions theſe known Words 
in their Mouths, | 


Jove, the Beginning, Middle, Source of all. 


But as to the Neceſſary and Natura! Cauſes, they 
concern not themſelves with them. Whereas their 
Succeſſors, who were for that Reaſon called ug,, 
or Natural Philcſophers, took a different Courſe ; for 
they, forſaking this Admirable and Divine Principle, 
aſcribe all Matter, and the Paſſions of it, to the Mo- 
tions, Mut:tions and Mixtures of its Parts. So that 
both of theſe are defective in their Methods, be- 
cauſe they omit, through Ignorance or Deſign, the 
one the Efficient, the others the Material Cauſe. 
Whereas he, that firſt pointed at both Cauſes, and 
manifeſtly joined with the Reaſon which freely ope- 
rateth and moveth the Matter, which neceſſarily is 
Obedient and Paſhve, does defend both himſelf and 
us from all Calumny and Cenſure. For we do not 
deprive Divination either of God or of Reaſon ; ſee- 
ing we allow it for its Subject the Soul of Man, and 
for its Inſtrument an Enthuſiaſtick Exhalation. For 
firſt, the Earth, out of which Exhalations are gene- 
rated, and then the Sun, which in and upon the 
Earth works all the infinite Poſſibilities of Mixture 
and Alteration, are, in the Divinity of our Fore- 
fathers, eſteemed Gods. And hereunto if we add 
the Demons as Superintendants and Guardians of this 
Temperature, as of an Harmony and Conſort, who 
in due time ſlacken or ſtretch the Virtue of this Ex- 
halation ; ſometimes taking from it the too great 
Activity which it has to torment the Soul, and tranſ- 
port it beyond it ſelf, and mingling with it a Virtue 
of moving, without cauſing Pain to thoſe that are 
poſſeſſed with it; in all this, it ſeems to me, that 
we do nothing that can look ſtrange or impoſ- 
ſible, or unagreeable to Reaſon ; and when we offer 
Sacrifices before we come to the Oracle, and crown 


them with Garlands of Flowers, and pour Wine on 


their Heads, I ſee we do not * Thing in all this, 
that is abſurd or repugnant to this Opinion of 2 
O, 
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For, the Priefts, who offer the Sacrifices, and pour 
out the Holy Wine thereon, and obſerve their Mo- 
tions and Tremblings, do this for another Reaſon, 
beſides that of receiving an Anſwer from the Greeks. 
For the Animal, which is offered to the Gods, muſt 
be pure, intire and ſound, both as to Soul and Body. 
Now 'tis not very hard to diſcover the Marks of 
the Body; and as to the Soul, they make an Ex 
riment of it, in ſetting Meal before the Bulls, and 
preſenting Peaſe to the Swine ; for if they will not 
taſte them, tis a certain Sign they be not ſound.. 
As to Goats, cold Water is a Tryal for them ; for if 
the Beaſt does not ſeem to be moved and affected 
when the Water is poured upon her, this is an evi- 
dent Sign that her Soul is not right according to 
Nature. And ſuppoſing it ſhould be granted, That 
*tis a certain and unqueſtionable Sign, that God will 
give an Anſwer, when the Sacrifice thus drenched 
ftirs, and that when it is otherwiſe, he vouchſafes. 
none; Ido not ſee herein any Thing that diſagrees 
with the Account of Oracles, which I have given. 
For every natural Virtne produceth the Effect, be it 
better or worſe, to which it is ordained, according 
as its Seaſon is more or leſs proper; and *ris likely 
God gives us Si2ns whereby we may know, whether 
the Opportunity be gone or not. As for my Part, I 
believe the Exhalation itſelf, which comes ont of 
the Ground, is not always of the ſame Kind, being - 
at one time flack, boy at another ſtrong and vi- 
gorous ; and the Truth of that Experiment, which 
F uſe to prove it, is atteſted by ſeveral Strangers, 
and by all thoſe which ſerve in the Temple. For 
the Room where thoſe do wait, who come for An- 
ſwers from the Oracle, is ſometimes, though not 
often, and at certain ſtated times, but as it were by 
Chance, filled with ſuch a fragrant Odour and Scent, 
that no Perfumes in the World can exceed it, and 
this ariſes, as it were, out of a Spring, from the 
Sanctuary of the Temple. And this proceeds very 
likely from its Heat, or ſome other Power or Faculty 
which is in it; and if peradventure this ſeems to 
C5 any 
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an Body an unlikely thing, however ſuch a one 
will allow, that the He qrnge Pythia hath that part 


of the Soul, unto which this Wind and Blaſt of In- 
ſpiration approacheth, moved by variety of Paſſions 
and Affections, ſometimes after one ſort, and ſome- 
times another ; and that ſhe is not always in the 
ſame Mood and Temper, like a fix'd and immutable 
Harmony, which the leaſt Alteration or Change of 
ſuch and ſuch Proportions deſtroys. For there are 


ſeveral Vexations and Paſſions which agitate Bodies, 


and ſlide into the Soul, that ſhe perceives, but more 
that ſhe does riot, in which Caſe twould be better, 
that ſhe would tarry away, and not preſent herſelf 
to this Divine Inſpiration, as not being clean, and 
void of all Jens eee like an Inſtrument of Mu- 
ſick exquiſitely made, but at preſent in Diſorder, and 
out of Tune. For Wine does not at all times alike 
ſurprize the Drunkard, neither does the Sound of 
the Flute always affe& in the ſame mnaner him who 
dances to it. For- the ſame Perſons are ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes leſs tranſported beyond them- 
ſelves, and more or leſs inebriated, acccrding to the 
preſent Diſpoſition of their Bodies ; but eſpecially 
the Imaginative Part of the Soul, which receives 
the Species, is ſubje& to change and ſympathize to- 
ether with the Body, as is apparent from Dreams ; 

or ſometimes we are mightily troubled with many 

and confuſed Viſions in our Dreams, and at other 
times there is a perfect Calm, undiſturbed by any 
ſuch Images or 1 We all know Cleon, à Na- 
tive of Daulia, who uſed to ſay to himſelf, that in 
the many Years in which he hath lived, he never 
had any Dream. And among the Antients, the ſame 
is related of Thraſymedes of Herea, the Cauſe of 
which lies in the Complexion and Conſtitution of 
Bodies, as is ſeen by melancholy People, who are 
much ſubjef&t to Dreams in the Night, and their 
Dre>ms ſometimes prove true. Inaſmuch as ſuch 
Perſons Fancies run ſometimes on one Thing, and 
at other times on another, they muſt thereby of Ne- 
cellity now and then light right, as they that ſhoot 
* often 


*” a 
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often muſt hit ſometimes. When therefore the Ima- 
ginative Part of the Soul, and the Prophetick Blaſt 
or Exhalation have a fort of Harmony and Propor- 
'tion with each other, ſo as the one, as it were in 
the Nature of a Medicament, may operate upon the 
other; then happens that Enthuſiaſm or Divine 
Fury, which is diſcernable in Prophets and Inſpired 
Perſons. And on the contrary, when the Propor- 
tion is loſt, there can be no Prophetical Inſpiration, . 
or ſuch as is as good as none; for then tis a forced 
Fury, not a natural one, but violent and turbulent, 
as we have ſeen to have happened in the Prophetels 
Pythia, who is lately deceaſed. For certain Pilgrims 
being come for an Anſwer from the Oracle, tis ſaid 
the Sacrifice endured the firſt Effuſion without ſtir- 
ring or moving a jot, which made the Prieſts, out 
of an Exceſs of Zeal, to continue to pour on more, 
"till the Beaſt was almoſt drowned with cold Wa- 
ter; but what happen'd hereupon to the Propheteſs 
Pythia ? She went down into the Hole againſt. her 
Will, but at the firſt Words which ſhe uttered, ſhe 
3 ſhewed by the Hoarſneſs of her Voice, that 

je was nvt able to bear up againſt ſo ſtrong an In- 
ſpiration (like a Ship under Sail, oppreſt with too 
much Wind) but was poſſeſt with a dumb and evil 
Spirit ; and finally, being horribly diſordered, and 
running with dreadful Screeches towards the Door 
ro get out, ſhe threw herſelf violently on the 
Ground, ſo that not only the Pilgrims fled for Fear, 
but alſo the High Prieſt Nicander, and the other 
Prieſts and Religious which were there preſent; who 
entring within a while, took her up, being out of 
her Senſes; and indeed ſhe lived but few Days af- 
tzr. For thele Reaſons it is, That Pythia is obliged 
to keep her Body pure and clean from the Company 
of Men, there being no Stranger permitted to con- 
verſe with her. And before ſhe goes to the Oracle, F 
they are uſed by certain Marks, to examine whether 5 
ſhe be fit or no, believing that the God certainly 
knows when her Body is diſpoſed and fit to receive; . 
without endangering her Perſon, this Enthuſiaſtical 
C 6. laſpi- 
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Inſpiration. For, the Force and Virtue of this Ex- 
halation does not move all ſorts of Perſons, not 
the ſame Perſons in like manner, nor as much at one 
time as at another; but only gives Beginning, and, 
as it were, kindles thoſe Spirits which are prepared 
and fitted to receive its Influence. Now this Exha- 
lation is certainly Divine and Cœleſtial, but yet not 
Incorruptible and Immortal, and Proof againſt the 
Series of Time, which ſubdues all Things below the 
Moon, and, as ſome ſay, all Things above it; which 
223 weary in an infinite Space of Duration are 
uddenly renewed and changed. But theſe Things, 
ſaid I, I muſt adviſe you and my ſelf often and 2 
riouſly to conſider of, they being liable to many Diſ- 
* and Objections, which ohr Leiſure will not 
uffer to particularize; and therefore we muſt remit 
them, together with the x. gry which Philippus 
propoſes, touching Apollo and the Sun, to another 
Opportunity. 


Of Iſis and Oſiris, or of the Antient Re- 
ligion and Philoſophy of Egypt. 


Done into Engl/þ out of the Greek by 
Wiliam Baxter, Philalethes. 


T becomes wiſe Men, (a) Dame Clea, to go to the 
Gods for all the good Things they would enjoy : 

— Much more ought we, when we would aim at 
that Knowledge of them, which our Nature can ar- 
rive at, to pray that they themſelves would beſtow 
it upon us: Truth being the onus Good that Man 
can receive, and the goodlieſt Bleſſing that God can 


give. Other good Things he beſtows on * as 
they 


. 


(4) This Clea was Priefteſs to Ifis, and to Apollo Delpbicus. 
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they want them; they being (a) not his own Pecu- 
liars, nor of any Uſe to himſelf, For the Bleſſed- 
neſs of the Deity conſiſts not in Silver and Gold, 
nor yet his Power in Lightnings and Thunders, but 
in Knowledge and Wiſdom. And it was the beſt 
AY Homer ever {aid of Gods, when he pronounced 
taus ; 


Both () of one Line, both of one Country boaſt, 
But Royal Jove's the Eldeſt, and knows moſt, 


Where he declares Jupiter's Prerogative in Wiſdom 
and Science to be the more honourable, by terming 
it the Elder. I, for my own Part, do believe that 
the Felicity of Eternal Living, which the Gods en- 
joy, lies mainly in this, that Nothing eſcapes their 
Cogniſance, that paſſes in the Sphere of Generation; 
1 that ſhould we ſet aſide Wiſdom and the Know- 
ledge of Beings, Immortality itſelf would not be 
Life, but a long Time. And therefore the Deſire 
of Truth, eſpecially in what relates to the Gods, is 
a ſort of graſping afte: Divinity, it ufing Learn- 
ing and Enquiry for a kind of (c) Reſumption of 
Things Sacred, a Work doubtleſs of more Reli- 
ion than any Ritual Purgation or Charge of 
Fem les whatever, and eſpecially moſt acceptable 
to the Goddeſs you ſerve, ſince ſhe is more emi- 
nently Wiſe and Speculitive, and fince Knowledge 
and Science (as her very Name (4) ſeems to import) 
appertain more peculiarly to her than any other 
thing : For the Name of I/ is Greek, and fo is that 
of her Adverſary Typhon, who being puft up thro' 
Igncrance and Miſtake, pulls in pieces and deſtroys 
that Holy Doctrine, which ſhe on the contrary col- 
le&s, compiles, and delivers down to ſuch as are 
regularly advanced unto the () Deify'd State; which 
by Conſtancy of ſober Diet, and abſtaining from 
ſundry 


— 


a) Paulus Petavius s Copy bath Wy betore yyx6ia. (5) Jupiter 
i. Neptune. (e) This ſuppoſes the Platonick Aeminiſcence. 


(4) The Etymologies of Iſis from knowing, and of Typhon from 


Arrogance, are but Moral and Allyſrve ones. (e/ ©iiacs. 
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ſundry Meats, . of Women, both (4) re- 
ſtrains the Intemperate and ptuqus Part, and ha- 
bituates them to auſtere and hard Serbices in the 
Temples, the End of which is the Knowledge of 


* 
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S 


the Original, Supream and Mental Being $ which 


the Goddeſs would have them enquire for, as near 
to her ſelf, and as dwelling with her. Beſides, the 
very Name of her Temple moſt apparently promiſes 
the Knowledge and Acquaintance of the (5) Firſt 
Being; for they call it Ion, as who ſhould ſay, 
(c) We ſball know the Being, if with Reaſon and 
Sanctimony we approach the Sacred Temples of this 
Goddeſs. Moreover, many have reported her the 
Daughter of (4) Hermes, and many of Prometheus; 
the — of which they eſteem as the Author of 
Wit and Forecaſt, and the former of Letters and 
Muſick. For the ſame Reaſon alſo they call the 
former of the Two Myſes (-) at Hermopolis, Iſis and 
FJuſtice, () ſhe being (as we before ſaid) no other 
than Wiſdom, and revealing Things Divine to ſuch as 
are truly and juſtly ſtiled (g) The Sacred Bearers, 
(+) and The Sacred Robe; and thoſe are ſuch as have 
in their Minds, as in an Ark (or (i) Cabinet) the Sa- 
cred Doctrine about the Gods, cleanſed from Super- 
ſtitious Frights, and Vain Curioſities, and are clad 

artly with dark and ſhady Colours, and partly with 
light and gay ones, to inſinuate ſomething of the like 
kind in our Perſwaſion about the Gods, as we have 
repreſented to us in the ſacred Veſtments. Where- 
fore, in that the Prieſts of [fs are dreiled up in theſe 
when they are Dead, it is a Token to us, that this 
Doctrine (k) goes with them to the other Life, and 
that Nothing elſe can accompany them thither. For 
as neither the nouriſhing of Beards, nor the wearing 
of Mantles can render Men Philoſophers, ſo neither 
will Linnen Garments, or {haved Heads, make Priefts 


ro 


(a) I read xwaunone for awhuworme (5) . () 1 
read cod (L4yey for cod f (4) Both iheſe were but Epithets of 


the Suu. (e) Here J inſert ww. () 1 add Tour after oma. 


(8) iets () ire (i xi (Y Tread lar for 
MPI 
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to [ſis ; but he is a true Prieſt of [#s; who, after he 
hath received from the Laws the Repreſentations and 
Actions that refer to the Gods, doth next apply his 
Reaſon to the Enquiry and Speculation of the Truth 
contained in them. For the greater part of Men 
are Ignorant even of this moſt common and ordinary 
Thing, for what Reaſon the Prieſts lay aſide their 
Hair, and go in Linnen Garments ; ſome are not at 
all ſolicitous to be informed about ſuch Queſtions ; 
and others ſay their Veneration for (a) Sheep is the 
Cauſe they abſtain from their Wooll, as well as their 
Fleſh, and that they ſhave their Heads in Token of 
Mourning, and that they wear Linnen becauſe of the 
bloomy Colour which the Flax ſendeth forth, in 
imitation of that Etherial Clarity that environs the 
World. But indeed the true Reaſon of them all is 
one and the ſame. For it is not lawful (as Plato 
ſaith) for a clean Thing to be touched by an unclean : 
But now no Superfluity of Food, or Excrementitious 
Subſtance can be pure or clean ; but Woolls, Down, 
Hair and Nails, come up and grow from ſuperfluous 
Excrements. It would be therefore an Abſurdity for 
them to lay aſide their own Hair in Purgations, b 
ſhaving themſelves, and by making their Bodies all 
over ſmooth, and yet in the mean time to wear and 
carry about them the Hairs of Brutes. For we ought 
to think that the Poet Heſiod, when he faith ; 


Nor (Y at a Feaſt of Gods from five branch'd Tree, 
With ſharp edg'd Steel to part the green from ary. 


Would teach us to keep the Feaſt already cleanſed 
from ſuch Things as theſe, and not in the Solemni- 
ties themſelves to uſe Purgation or Removal of Ex- 
crementitious Superfluities : But now Flax ſprings up 
from an Immortal Being, the Earth, and bears an 
(c) eatable Fruit, and affords a ſimple and cleanly 

Cloathing, 


(a) The Ram being ſacred to the Sun by the Name of Ammon, 
and the Ewe to the Moon, by the Name of Sals or Minerva, their 
Deities more peculiarly inſpiring thoſe Animals. (b) That is to pare 
ones Nails. (e) Linſeed was uſed by ſome for Food. 
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Cloathing, and not burdenſome to him that's covered 
with it, and convenient for every Seaſon of the 
Year, and which beſides (as they tell us) is the leaſt 
ſubjet to engender Vermin ; but of this, to diſ- 
courſe in this place, would not be pertinent. But 
now the Prieſts do ſo abhor all kinds of ſuperfluous 
Excrements, that they not only decline moſt ſorts of 
Pulſe, and of Fleth, that of Sheep and Swine, which 
produce much Superfluity ; but alſo in the time of 
their Purgations, exclude Salt from their Meals. For 
which, as they have ſeveral other good Reaſons, ſo 
more eſpecially this, that it () whets the Appetite, 
and renders Men over eager after Meat and Drink. 
For that the Reaſon, why Salt is not accounted 
clean, ſhould be (as re: gina tells us) becauſe that 
when it's hardned together, many little Animals are 
catched in it, and there die, is fond and ridiculous. 
They are alſo ſaid to water the (5) Apis from a Well 
of his own, and to reſtrain him altogether from the 
River Nut; not becauſe they hold the Water for 
polluted, by reaſon of the Crocodile, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
(for there is nothing in the World () in more Eſteem 
with the Agyptians than the Nilus) but becauſe the 
Water of the Nile being drunk, is obſerved to be 


very feeding, and above all others to conduce to the 


Increaſe of Fleſh, But they would not have the 
Apis, nor themſelves neither, to be over fat; but 
that their Bodies ſhould fir light and eaſie about their 
Souls, and not preſs and ſqueeze them down by. a 
Mortal Part overpowering and weighing down the 
Divine. They alfo, that at the (d) Sun-Towwn wait 
upon that God, never bring Wine into his Temple ; 
they looking upon it as a Thing undecent and unfit- 
ting to drink by Day-light, while their Lord and 
King looks on, The reſt of them do indeed uſe it, 

| = Mr 
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(a) I read Fudnorrut ſor Arms 5) Bull in the Temp'e 
at Memphis devo:.d to . by the Name * Api or Ophi, that 
is, Father. (c) Aquam coluat, aquam venerantur, &c. ſaith 
Julius Fermicus. De Errrore Profan. Relig. G Ahern Zet Nei, 
Jaith a certain Poet, (4) Heliopoli 
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but very ſparingly. They have likewiſe many Pur- 
tions,) 4a) wherein they prohibit the Uſe of Wine, 
in which they ſtudy Philoſophy, and paſs their Time 
in Learning, and teaching Things Divine. More- 
over their Kings (being Prieſts alſo themſelves) were 
wont to drink it by a certain Meaſure preſeribed 
them in the Sacred Books, as Hecateus informs us. 
And they began firſt to drink it in the Reign of 
) Pſammeticus, but before that time they were not 
uſed to drink Wine at all, no nor to pour it forth in 
Sacrifice, as a Thing they thought any way grateful 
to the Gods, but as the Blood of (c) thoſe who in an- 
tient Times waged War againſt the Gods, from whom 
falling down from Heaven, and mixing with the 
Earth, they conceived Vines to have n ſprung ; 
which 1s the Reaſon (ſay they) that Drunkenneſs 
renders Men beſides themſelves, and mad; they be- 
ing, as it were, gorged with the Blood of their 
Anceſtors. Theſe Things (as Eudoexus tells us in 
the Second Book of his Travels) are thus related 
by the Prieſts. As to Sea-fiſn, they do not all of 
them abſtain from all, but ſome from one ſort, and 
ſome from another. As for Example, the Oxyrynchites, 
from ſuch as are catch'd with. the Angle 427 Hook; 
for having the Fiſh called Oxyrynchus (that is, the 
Pike) in great Veneration, they are afraid, leſt the 
Hook ſhould chance to catch hold of it, and by 
that means become polluted. They of Sexe alſo 
abſtain from the Phagrus (or Sea-Bream) becauſe it 
is obſerved to 1 with the approaching Overflow 
of the Nile, and to preſent itſelf a voluntary Meſ- 
ſenger of the joyful News of its Increaſe. But the 
Prieſts abſtain from all in general. But on the ninth 
Day of the firſt Month, when every other Ægyptian 
eats 


(a) Theſe anſwered to our Faſts. (5) This Pſammeticus was the 
firſt that reduced the antient Aviſtocracy of Mgypt into a Monarchy 
by the Help of a foreign Army ; ſee Herodot. (c) The Giants were 
in all Probability the tall drunken Scythians, who pillaged their 
Temples, and pulled down their Gods. For theſe had an Empire 
over all Aſia in the moſt antient Times. Per mille & quingentas 
annos, as Trogus Pompeius relates. 
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eats a (a) Fry'd Fiſb before the outer Door of his 
Houſe, the Prieſts do not eat any Fiſh, but (Y) only 
burn them before their Doors. For which they 
have two Reaſons, the one whereof being Sacred 
and very curious, I ſhall reſume by and by (it a- 
greeing with the pious Reaſonings we ſhall make 
upon Oſiris and Typhox') the other is a very manifeſt 
and obvious one, which (c) by declaring Fiſh not 
to be either a neceſſary or a curious fort of Food, 
greatly confirms Homer, who never makes either the 
dainty Pheacks or the [thakeſes (tho' both Iflanders) 
to make uſe of Fiſh ; no, nor the Companions of 
Ulyſſes neither in ſo long a Voyage at Sea, until they 
came to the laſt Extremity of Want. In ſhort, they 
reckon the Sea itſelf to be made of (4) Fire, and to 
lie out of Natures Confines, and not to be a part of 
the World, or an Element, but a preternatural, cor- 
rupt and morbid Excrement. For Nothing hath been 
ranked among their Sacred and Religious Rites that 
favoured of Folly, Romance, or Superſtition, as 
ſome do ſuppoſe ; but were ſome of them ſuch as 


contained ſome ſignification of Morality and Utility; 


and others, ſuch as were not without a Fineneſs ei- 
ther in Hiſtory or Natural Philoſophy. As for In- 
ſtance, in what refers to the Onions: For that (e) 
Di#ys, the Foſter Father of Is, as he was reaching 
at a Handful of Onions, fell into the River, and 
was there drowned, is extreamly improbable. But 
the true Reaſon why the Prieſts abhor, deteſt and 
avoid the Onion, is, becauſe it is the only Plant, whoſe 


Nature it is to grow and ſpread forth in the (f) Wane 


of the Moon. Beſides, it is no proper Food, either 
for ſuch as would practiſe Abſtinence, and uſe Purga- 
tions, or for ſuch as would oblerve the Feſtivals : For 

the 
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4 The Egyptian 1 | (1) 2 2 are very * in hot 
imates. (ce) 1 read Yonganuy for Yongairey (4) Fire was 
the Egyptian Devil, and the Perſian God. (e) The two Hunting 
Deities, Apollo and Diana, have the Names of Dictys and Dittynna 
from aheluen, a Net. C) I ic therefore Typhonian, and an Ene- 
my to the Goddeſs. 
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the former, becauſe it cauſeth Thirſt ; and for the 
latter, becauſe it forceth Tears from thoſe that eat 
it. They likewiſe eſteem the Swine, as an unhal- 
lowed Animal, becauſe it is obſerved to be moſt apt 
to engender in the (2) Wane of the Moon; and be- 
cauſe that ſuch, as drink its Milk, have a Leproſy 
and Scabbed Roughneſs in their Bodies. But the 
Story which they that Sacrifice a Swine at every full 
Moon are wont to ſubjoin after their eating of it; 
how, that Yyhon, being once about the Full of the 
Moon in Purſuit of a certain Swine, found by chance 
the wooden Cheſt, wherein lay the Body of Oris, 
and overthrew it, 1s not received by all, but looked 
upon as a ) miſrepreſented Story, as a great many 
more ſuch are. They tell us moreover, that the 
Antients did ſo much expole Delicacy, Sumptuoul- 
neſs and a ſoft and effeminate way of Living, that 
they erected a Pillar in the Temple at Thebes, having 
engraven upon it ſeveral grievous Curles againſt King 
(c) Meinis, who (as they tell us) was the firſt that 
brought off the AÆgyptiant from a Mean, Wealthleſs, 
and ſimple way of Living. There goes alſo another 
Story, how that Technatis, Father to (4) Bocchoris, 
commanding an Army againſt the Arabians, and his 
Baggage and Proviſions not coming in as ſoon as was 
expected, heartily fed upon ſuch Things as he could 
next light on, and afterwards had a ſound Sleep up- 
on a Pallet, whereupon he fell greatly in love with 
a poor and mean Life: And that for this Reaſon he 
curſed (e) Meinis, and that with the Conſent of 
all rhe Priefts, and carved that Curſe upon a Pillar. 
But their Kings (you muſt know) were always de- 
clared either out of the Prieſthood or Soldiery, the 

latter 
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(a) This was ſufficient to prove it Typhonian, or Diabolick. 
(b) For Tagexuruarer, I read with Xylander n H 
Oſiris's Cheſt, or rather Boat, is the Creſcent, and it is overturned 
by becoming Decreſcent. (c) Meinis was the Deus Lunus, or the 
Sun in the Moon, and ſo the ſame with Oſiris. Iſaias calls him 
_ oy 3 for * with X.ylander and 88 
-opy. (e) For , 4 read Mei Jawmblicus blames the 
tians for ſcolding at their Gods. : wy 
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latter having a Right of Primogeniture, by reaſon 
of their Military Valour, and the (a) former, by 
reaſon of their Wiſdom. But he that was choſen 
out of the Soldiery was obliged immediately to turn 
Prieſt, and was thereupon admitted to the Participa- 
tion of their Philoſophy ; whoſe Genius it was to 
conceal the greater Part in Tales and Romantick 
Relations, containing dark Hints and Reſemblances 
of Truth, which it's plain that even themſelves 
would infinuate to us, while they are ſo kind as to 
fet up Sphinxes before their Temples, to intimate 
that their Theology contained in it an Xnigmatical 
ſort of Learning. Moreover, the Temple of (b) Mi- 
nerva, which is at S4is (whom they look upon as the 
ſame with 1s) had upon it this Inſcription : () I 
am whatever was, or is, or will be, and my Petticoat 
no Mortal ever took uh. Beſides, we find the greater 


Part to be of Opinion, that the proper Name of 


Fupiter, in the eyptian Tongue, is Amun (from 
which we have derived our Word Ammon :) But now 
Manethos, the Sebennite, thinks this Word ſignifies 
(d) Hidden and Hiding; but Hecateus of Abdera faith, 
the Agyptians ule this Word when they call any 
Body; for that it is a Term of Calling. Which if 
it be true, they muſt be of the Opinion, that the 
firſt God is the * with the Univerſe; and there- 
fore while they invoke him who is unmanifeſt and 
hidden, and pray him to make himſelf manifeſt and 
| known to them, they cry Amun. So great therefore 
was the Piety of the Aeyptians Philoſophy about 
Things Divine: Which is alſo confirmed by the moſt 
Learned of the Greeks (ſuch as Solon, Thales, Plato, 
Eudoxus, and as ſome ſay, even Lycurgus) going to 

| Egypt 
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(a) The Egyptian Priefts were Hereditary like the Jewiſh ; but 
the Jews had no Third Eſtate of Rujlicks, or Villains. All were 
free. (C) She is called Sai in Egyptian, which ſignifies a Ewe, 
He being ſacred to her. (c) That is, I am the Klother of all 

ings corruptible, and the Sun is my Husband. (4) Amen in 
the Coptick, gnifies to Receive and Embrace, and is Hebrew, 
Aman is to Folter, whence Aman a Foſter or Father: The Phry- 
Sians called the Moon Amma, Mother or Nurſe, 
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ZErypt, and converſing with the Prieſts, of which, 
(+) they ſay Eudovus was a Hearer of Clonuphis of 
Memphis, Solon of Sonchis of Sais, and Pyihagoras of 
Oenuphis of Heliopolis: Whereof the laſt named, be- 
ing (as is probable) more than ordinarily admired 
by the Men, and they alſo by him, imitated their 
Symbolical and Myſterious way of Talking, obſcu- 
ring his Sentiments with dark Riddles. For the 
greateſt part of the Pytharorick Precepts fall nothing 
mort of thoſe Sacred Writings they call Hero: ly- 
phical, ſuch as, (%) Do not eat in a Chariot: (c) Do 
not ſit on a Chenix (or Meaſure ; ) (d) Plant not a 
Palm-Tree : (+) Stir not Fire with a Knife within the 
Houſe. And I verily believe, that their terming the 
Unite Apollo, the Number Two Diana, the Number 
Seven Minervz, and the firſt Cube Neptune, refers 
to the Statues ſet up in their Temples, and to Things 
there acted, I and painted too by Fove. For they 
repreſent their King and Lord (f] Oſiris, by an Eye 
and a Scepter : (there are ſome alſo that interpret his 
Name by Many- eyed, as if Os in the /Ezyptizan Tongue 
ſignified Many, and [ri an Zye) And the Heaven, be- 
cauſe by reaſon of its Eternity it never grows old, 
they repreſent by a Heart, (g) with a Cenſer under it. 
There were alſo Statues of Judges erected at Thebes, 
having no Hands, and the Chief of them had alſo 
his Eyes cloſed up, hereby ſignifying, that among 
them Juſtice was not to be ſolicited with either 
Bribery or Addreſs. Moreover, the Men of the 
Sword had a Beetle carved upon their Signets, be- 
cauſe there is no ſuch Thing as a Female Beetle ; 
for they are all Males, and they generate their Young 


by 


(a) I read gao for gun. (65) That 1s, Do not ſatisſie your 
ſclf with bodily Fleaſure. (e) N-gle& not the Future. (4) Vir- 
tue cannot be taught. (e) O; poſ. Temper to Paſſion. (f) The 
Coptic oy Zigt is the ſame with the Greek. ö Zeiga G, i. e. The 
Sire or Lord, with which agrees the Hebrew Star; aud it means 
the Sun. (g) For Wor ene read Suuilne, and a little 
before T4 un for To wn, and gexgo Gr for gexSorns. 
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by forming certain round Ca] Pellets of Dirt, being 
herein as well Providers of the Place in which they 
are to be engendred, as of the Matter of their Nu- 
trition. When therefore you hear the Tales which 
the Agyptiars relate about the Gods, ſuch as their 
Wandrings, Diſcerptions, and ſuch like (b) Diſaſters 
that befel them, you are ſtill to remember that none 
of theſe Things are told as Things that had been 
really ſo acted and done. For they don't call the 
Dog Hermes properly, but only (c) attribute (as Plato 
ſpeaks) the Warding, Vigeilancy and Acuteneſs of that 
Animal, which by Knowing or (d) not Knowing, diſ- 
tinguiſhes between its Friend and its Foe, to the moſt 
knowing and ingenious of the Gedi. Nor do they be- 
lieve that the Sun ſprings up a little Boy from rhe 
Top of the Plant called (e) Lotus: But they thus 
ſet forth his Riſing to infinuate his Re- aſcenſion by 
Humids. Beſides that moſt ſavage and horrible King 
of the 1 named Oc us, who when he had 
maſſacred abundance cf 00 r. afterwards flaughter- 
ed the Apis, and feaſted upon him, both himſelf and his 
Retinue, they called the Sword, and rhey call bim 
ſo to this very Day in their Table of Kings, hereby 
not denoting properly his Perſon, but olombliey by 
this Inſtrument of Murder, the Severity and Miſchie- 
vouſneſs of his Diſpoſition. When therefore you 
thus hear the Stories of the Gods from ſuch as (f) 
interpret them with Conſiſtency to Piety and Phi- 
loſo uy and obſerve and practiſe thoſe Rites thar 
are by Law eſtabliſhed, and are perſwaded in your 
Minds, that you cannot godly either offer or per- 
form a more i hing to the Gods, than the 
entertaining of a right Notion of them, you will 

then 
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(a) The Beetle was Sacred to the Sun for engendring en the Earih; 
thus Soldiers were the firſt Planters and Parents of Countries. 
(5) I read nam for Nen (c) Hor tonnen, 1 read 
ouronetion. (4) Tor dn, 41rtad die,. (e) T be Bloſſom of 
the Lotus opens and ſhuts with the Sun, and grows in and about 
the Nile. (f) The Rites and Opinions of the more antient aud 
barbarons Ages bave been prudently allegorized in after Times, that 
fo Virtue might be introduced without too much Innovation. 
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then avoid Superſtition as a no leſs Evil than Atheiſm 
itſelf, The Story therefore is () thus told, after 
the moſt conciſe Manner, the moſt uſeleſs and un- 
neceſſary Parts being cut off. They tell ùs, how 
that once on a Time, Rhea having accompanied with 
Saturn by Stealth, the (5) Sun found them out, and 
pronounced a ſolemn Curle againſt her, containing 
that ſhe ſhould not be delivered in any Month, or 
Year : But that Hermes, afterwards making his Court 
to the Goddeſs, obtained her Favour, in Requital 
of which he went and play'd at Dice with the 
Moon, and won of her the ſeventieth Part from 
each of her Illuminations, and out of all theſe made 
five new Days, which he added to the three hundred 
and ſixty other Days of the Year, which the Agyp- 
tians therefore to this Day call the Epagomene (or 
the Superadded Days) and they obſerve them as the 
Birth-Days of their Gods. Upon the firſt of theſe 
they ſay Oſiris was born, and that a Voice came into 
the World (c) with him, ſaying, The Lord of all 
Things is now horn, There are others that affirm 
that one Pamyles, as he was (a) fetching Water at 
Hebes, heard a Voice out of the Temple of Fu- 
piter, bidding him ro publiſh with a loud Voice, 
That Oſiris the Great and Good <vas now born. And 
that he thereupon got to be Foſter Father to Oſiris, 
Saturn (e) entruſting him with the Charge of him ; 
and that the Feaſt called Pamylio (reſembling the 
Priapejan Proceſſion, which the Greeks call Phalle- 


phoria) was inſtituted in Honour of him. Upon the 


ſecond Day Arueris was born, whom ſome call Apollo, 
and others the Elder Orus, Upon the third Typhon 
was born, who came not into the World either in 
due Time, or by the right Way, but broke a Hole 

| in 
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(a) Fur r, I read dur. (b) The moſt antient Egyptians 
ſeem to have agreed with ihe Perſians in worſhiping none but the 
Sun; and the ocher Gods to have been introduced by Super-tittous 
Innovators and wanton Sefts. (e) For ray 2wmn, 1 read Try dn 


(4) For dd,. I read ddUα¹ν,EGduv - (e) I read iy xeet 
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in his Mother's Side, and leap'd out at the Wound. 

Upon the fourth Ii, was born in the Fens. And 

upon the fifth Nephthys, whom they ſometimes call 

the End, and ſometimes Venus, and ſometimes alſo 

Victory: Of theſe _ ſay Oſiris and Arueris were (1) 

begot by the Sun, It by Hermes, and Typhon and | 

Nephthys by Saturn. For which Reaſon, their Kings 

looking upon the third of the Epagomene as an inauſ- 

picious Day, did no Buſineſs upon it, nor took any care 

of their Bodies until the Evening. They ſay alfo that | 

Nephthys was () married unto Tphon, and that 1s and 

Oſiris were in love with one another before they were | 

born, and enjoyed each other (c) in the Dark before 

they came into the World. Some add alſo, that 

(d) Arueris was thus begotten, and that he was called 

by the Ægyptians the Elder Orus, and by the Greeks 

Apollo. And they ſay that Oſiris, when he was King 

of Heypt, drew them off from a Beggarly and Beſtial 

way of Living, by ſhewing them the Uſe of Grain, 

and by making them Laws, and teaching them to 

honour the Gods. And that afterwards he travelled 

all the World over, and made it Civil, having but 

little need of Arms, for that he drew the moſt to 

him, alluring them by Perſwaſion and Oratory, inter- 

mixed with all Sorts of Poetry and Muſick : Whence 

it is, that the Greeks look upon him as the very 

ſame with (e) Bacchus. They further add, that | 

Typhon, while he was from Home, attempted no- 

thing againſt him; for that [fs was very watchful, 

and guarded herſelf cloſely from him. But that 

when he came Home, he formed a Plot againſt him, 

(f) taking ſeventy two Men for Accomplices of his 
Con- 
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(a) 1 juppoſe beca ſe of the Simiitiuae of tor ir Ates a or- 
ip. (6) L read wagodw for mg du with Xylander. (c) The 
Sun communicates bis Light to the Moon in the lower Hemiſphere. 


(4) Arueris in Hebrew Aroer, i.e. the Watchman, and w ga in "fy 
Copric, is the Seer, Prophet, or King, as Roe in Hebrew. (e) Ihe (a 
angſt antient Forms of Government, as well as of Tunes, Dances read 
and Temples, were but Imitations of what was obſerved in the Soon 
Heavens. (f) The Supreme Fudicatures 4 ypt conſiſled of . 
LXXII. which were, as it were, the XX VE . of the call? 


Superior World, joined with the XXX VI Nomarch# o ta | 
or the Inferior 1 orld by way of Repreſentation. 4 Keyr (4). 
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Conſpiracy, and being alſo abetted by a certain 
Queen of Zthiopia, whoſe Name they ſay was Aſc. 
Having therefore privately taken the Meaſure of 
Ofiris's Body, and framed a curious Ark, very finely 
beautified, and juſt of the Size of his Body, he 
brought it to a certain Banquet. And as all were 
. delighted with ſo rare a Sight, and ad- 
mired it greatly, Typhon, in a ſporting manner, pro- 
miſed, that whichſoever of the Company ſhould, 
by lying in it, find it to be of the Size of his Body, 
ſhould , Sor it for a Preſent. And as every one of 
them was forward to try, and none fitted it, (2) Oſi- 
ris at laſt got into it himſelf, and lay along in it; 
whereupon they that were there preſent immediately 
ran to it, and clapt down the Cover upon it, and 
when they had faſten'd it down with Nails, and ſol- 
dered it with (%) melced Lead, they carried it forth 
to the River fide, and let it ſwim into the Sea at 
the (c) Tanaitick Mouth, which the Egyptians there- 
fore to this Day abominate, and ſpit at the very 
naming of it. Theſe Things happened (as they ſay) 
upon the ſeventeenth of the Month Athyr, when the 
Sun enters into the Scorpion, and (d) that was upon 
the eight and twentieth Year of the Reign of Oſiris. 
But there are ſome that ſay that was the Time of 
his Life, and not of his Reign. And becauſe the 
Pans and Satyrs, that inhabited the Region about 
(e) Chemmis, were the firſt that knew of this Diſaſter, 
and raiſed the (f) Report of it among the People, 
all ſudden Frights and Diſcompoſures among the 
People have been ever ſince called Panic Fears, But 
when Is heard of it, ſhe cut off in that very Place 
a Lock of her Hair, and put on a Mourning Weed, 
Vol. IV. D where 


(a] That is, the Sun into the Moon. (5) For ous worufdies, I 
read g: ανν wo rupedoy. (c) 40 named from Tanaus, King of the 
Scythians, mentioned by Trogus Pompeius, as the firſt Invader of 
Agypt. He ſeems to me to be the ſame with Typhon (for Ezechiel 
calls this very Place Taphnis) but Hieroglyphically expreſſed. 
(4) For inch, I read ixei- ( 1 read yiuuur for yima 
with Xylander. (F) For Acquinry, 4 read Mon. 
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where there is a Town at this Day named Coptos 
which is (a) Mourning;) others think that Name 
nifies Bereaving, for that ſome uſe the Word Coptein 
for Depriving. And as ſhe wandered up and down 
(b) in all Places, being deeply N in her 
Thoughts, and left no one ſhe met withal unſpoken 
to, ſhe met at laſt with certain little Children, of 
whom alſo ſhe enquired about the Ark. () Now 
theſe had chanced to ſee all that had paſſed, and 
they named to her the very Mouth of the Nile, by 
which (4) Typhon's Accomplices had ſent the Veſſel 
into the Sea; for which reaſon the Agyptians ac- 
count little Children to have a Faculty of Divina- 
tion, and uſe more eſpecially to lay hold on their 
Omens when they play in Sacred Places, or chance 
to ſay any thing there, whatever it be. And find- 
ing afterwards that Oſiris had made his Court to 
her Siſter, and through Miſtake enjoyed her inſtead 
of herſelf, for Token of which ſhe had found the 
(e) Melilot Garland which he had left hard by 


Nepbt bys, ſhe went to ſeek for the Child (for her 


Siſter had immediately (f) expoſed it as ſoon as ſhe 
was delivered of it, for Fear of her Husband Typhor.) 
And when, with great Difficulty and Labour, ſhe 
had found it, by means of certain Dogs which con- 
ducted her to it, ſhe brought it up, and he after- 
wards became her Guardman and Follower, being 
nameg-(g) Anubis and reported to guard the Gods, 
as Dogs do Men. Of him ſhe had Tidings of the 
Ark, how it had been thrown out by the Sea upon 
the Coaſts of Byblos, and the Flood had gently en- 

| tingled 


, * 
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(a) From Caphta, which is Syriac for a Blow with the Hand, 
and not from the Greek A. T his Flace is called Chaphtor i 
the Bible. (5) I read away for rayn.. (-) For ws d ws, 
1 read mx M N (4) Tyxhon in Coptic fignfies the der- 
pent, a Hieropiyphick for an Enemy, whether Man or Demon, 
te) For pugy N , 1 read ware ney, with Xylander. (f) 1 
add zd ter que with Xylander. (g) Anubis or 
x=vuC was the ſame with Cneph, Canopus and Eros, or Winged 
Cuyid. ' 7 be Word ſignifies Winged and Gold, boch which refer to 
the Sun, which was ide antient Mercury. 
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tangled it in a certain Thicket of Heath (or Tama- 0 
risk.) And this Heath had in a very ſmall time run | 
up into a moſt beauteous and large Tree, and had 
wrought itſelf about it, clung to it, and quite en- 
dofel it within its Trunk. Upon which, the AY 
of rhat Place much admiring at the unuſual Bigneſs 
of the Plant, and cropping off the buſhy Part that 
encompaſſeth the now inviſible Cheſt, made of it 2 
Poſt to ſupport the Roof of his Houſe. Theſe 
Things (as they tell us) Is being informed of by 
the Dzmonial Breath of a (a) Voice, went herſelf 
to Byblos ;. where, when ſhe was come, ſhe fate her 
down hard by a Well very penſive and full of Tears, 
inſomuch that ſhe refuſed to ſpeak to any Perſon, 
ſave only to the Queen's Women, whom ſhe com- 
plemented and careſſed at an extraordinary Rate, 
and would often ſtroak back their Hair with her 
Hands, and withal tranſmit a moſt wonderful fra- 
grant Smell out of her Body into theirs. (5) The 
Queen perceiving that her Women's Bodies and Hair 
| thus breathed of Ambroſia, greatly longed to become 
acquainted with this new Stranger. Upon this, ſhe 
being ſent for, and becoming very intimate with her, 
| was at laſt made Nurſe to her Child. Now the 
| Name of this King (they tell us) was (c) Malcarthos, 
and the Queen, tome ſay, was called (4) Aſtarte, 
and ſome Saoſis, and others Nemanus (which in 
Greek is as much as to ſay Athene or Pallas) but Ifis 
nurſed the Child by putting her Finger into his 
Mouth inſtead of the Breaſt ; and in the Night time 
the would, by a kind of lambent Fire, ſinge away 
what was Mortal about him: in the mean while, 
herlelf would be turned to a Swallow, and in that 
Form would fly round about the Poſt, bemoaning 
her Misfortune and ſad Fate; until at laſt, the 


D 2 Queen, 
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(a) Dzmons, when felt, are called Spirits, and when only heard, 
Ayo, and gipamy i. e. Words and Voices, (b) T beje Stories 
were the popular Sermons of later Priejts and Expoſitors of antient 


Rites. (.) For ugihngid -, 1 read H and, (4) 
Agen for Ac artigen. | * 
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Queen, who ſtood watching hard by, cried out a- 
loud, as ſne ſaw her Child all on a light Flame, and 
ſo robbed him of Immortality. Upon which, the 
Goddeſs diſcovered herſelf, and begged the Poſt that 
held up the Roof. Which when ſhe had obtained 
and taken down, ſhe very quickly cropt off the 
buſhy Heath from about it, and () wrapping the 
Trunk in fine Linnen, and pouring perfumed Oil 
upon it, ſhe put it into the Hands of their Kings; 
and therefore the Byblians, to this very Day, wor- 
ſhip that Piece of Wood, laying it up in the Tem- 
ple of Is. Then ſhe threw herſelf down upon the 
Cheſt, and her Lamentations were ſo loud, that the 
Younger of the King's (5) Two Sons died for =_y 
Fear ; but ſhe, having the Elder in her own Pol- 
ſeſſion, took both it and the Ark, and carried them 
on Shipboard, and ſo took Sail. But the River 
Phedrus (c) ſending forth a very keen and chill Air, 
it being the Dawning of the Morn, ſhe grew incenſed 
at it, and dried up its Current : And in the firſt 
Place where ſhe could take Ref, and found herſelf 
to be now at Liberty, and alone, ſhe opened the 
Ark, and laid her Cheeks upon the Cheeks of Oſiris, 
and embraced him, and wept bitterly, The little 
Boy ſeeing her, came ſilently behind her, and peep- 
ing, ſaw what it was, which ſhe perceiving caſt a 
terrible Look upon him in the Height of her Paſ- 
fion ; the Fright whereof the Child not enduring, 
(4) immediately died. But there are ſome that ſay 
it was not ſo, but that (e) in the forementioned 
Manner he dropped into the Sea, and was there 
drowned. And he hath Divine Honours given him 
to this very Day upon the Goddeſs's Account; for 

they 
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(a) The moſt antique ſort of Statues were Pillars, Poſts and 
Spears z ſuch was the Quiris of the Sabins. (b) Theſe ſeem to 
ve been the ſame with the Grecian Aiec xe, or Caſtor and Pol- 
lax. (e) Fer exrgibarr M, 1 read with the Aldine Edition, 


err. (4) It is dangerous the Vulgar to too 
72.2 T bings. (e) Fo G6 7 read dy. 3 
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they aſſure us, that (a) Maneros, whom the AEgyp- 
tians ſo often mention in their Caroles at their Ban- 
quets, is the very ſame. But others ſay the Boy 
was named (5) Paleſtinus, or Peluſias, and that the 
City of that Name was fo called from him, it having 
been built by this Goddeſs. They alſo relate, that 
this Maneros, fo often ſpoke of in their Songs, was 
the firſt that invented Muſick. But ſome there are, 
that would make us believe, that Maneros was not 
the Name of any Perſon, but a certain Form of 
Speech, made uſe of to People in Drinking and en- 
tertaining themſelves at Feaſts, () by way of wiſh- 
ing, that Things of that Nature might prove auſ- 
picious and agreeable to them; (4) for that is the 
thing which the Azyptians would expreſs by the 
Word Maneros, when they ſo often roar it forth. 
In like manner they affirm, that the Likeneſs of a 
dead Man, which 1s carried about in a little Boat, 
and ſhewed to them, is not to commemorate the 
Diſaſter of Oſiris, as ſome ſuppoſe, but was deſigned 
to encourage Men to make ule of, and to enjoy the 
preſent Things whilſt they have them, fince all Men 
muſt quickly become ſuch as they there ſee ; for 
which Reaſon they bring him into their Revels and 
Feaſts. But when [ſs came to her Son Orus, who 
was then at Nurſe at Butos, and had laid the Cheſt 
out of the way, Typhon, as he was Hunting by 
Moon-ſhine, by chance light upon it, and knowi 
the Body again, tore it into (e) fourteen Parts, — 
threw them all about. Which when [fs had heard, 
ſhe went to look for them again in a certain Barge, - 
made of the Bull-ruſh called Papyrus, in which ſhe 
lailed over all the Fens. Whence (they tell us) it 
; D 3 comes 


pu" I = 


() Maneros, i. e. The Moon-King was the ſame with Oſiris 
and Artis Menotyrannus. 2 T his is only to hint to «s that 
the Palaſtines were originally Pciufiotes, with whom they agreed in 
their Religious Rites and Opinions; and that is confirmed by the 
Scripture. (c) 1 inſert i before ajioing. (1) For rin 

read ⁊ d (2) Toeſe fourteen Farts plainly reer to the four- 
0 4 of the Wane of the Moon, which ſhews the. Ark te be the 

reſcent. | 
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comes to paſs, that ſuch, as go in Boats made of 
this Ruſh, are never injured by the Crocodiles, they 
having either a (-) Fear, or elſe a Veneration for 
it, upon the Account of the Goddeſs Is. And this 
(they ſay) hath occaſioned the Report, that there 
are many Sepulchres of Oſiris in Mgaypt, becauſe ſhe 
made a particular Funeral for each Member as ſhe 
found them. There are others that tell us it was 
not ſo, but that ſhe made ſeveral Effigies of him, 
and ſent them to every City, taking on her, as if 
ſhe had ſent them his Body, ſo that the greater 
Number of People might pay Divine Honours to 
him ; and withal, that if it ſhould chance that Ty- 
phon ſhould get the better of Orus, and thereupon 
ſearch for the Body of Offris, many being diſcourſed 
If and ſhewed him, he might deſpair of ever find- 
ing the right one. But of all Oſris's Members, I= 
could never find out his private Part, for it had been 
8 flang into the (%) River Nilus, and the 
Carp, Sea-bream and Pike eating of it, were for 
that Reaſon () more ſcrupulouſly avoided by them 
than any other Fiſh. But 1fs, in lien of it, made 
its Efhgies, and ſo conſecrated the Phallus (it being 
a Reſemblance of it) for which the ZEeyptians, to 
this Day, obſerve a (4) Feſtival. After this, Oſiris 
coming out of Hell to aſſiſt his Son Oris, firſt (e) 
laboured and trained him up in the Diſcipline of 
War, and then queſtioned him what he thought to 
be the gallanteſt thing a Man could do ; to which 
he ſoon reply'd, to avenge one's Father and Mother's 
Quarrel when they ſuffer Injury. He asked him a 
ſecond time, what Animal he eſteem'd moſt uſeful 
to ſuch as would go to Battle: (f) Orzs told him a 
Horſe ; to which he ſaid, that he wondred _— 
| is 


— 


(a) The Truth was, that it luck to their Teeth. (b) T bere- 
re called the Efflux of Qſiris. (e) For ws se, 1 read de ce. 
(4) The Bacchanals. (9). read, with Petavius's Copy, diemwey 
for Nampa. (f) s in Coptick ev gw. i. e. th: King, 
ar hence Phaouro oy Pharoa in the ſame Senſe : He was the ſame with 
Oris, but of a later Foundation, therefore called bis Son, as Apollo 
was Jupiter's, | 
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his Anſwer, and could not imagine why he did not 
rather name a Lion than a Horſe. Orss replied, that 
a Lion might indeed be very ſerviceable to one that 
needed Help, but a Horſe would ſerve beſt to cut off 
and diſperſe a flying Enemy. Which when Ofiris 
heard, he was very much pleaſed with him, looking 
upon him now as ſufficiently inſtruſted for a Soldier. 
It is reported likewiſe, that as a great many went over 
daily unto Orzs, Typhon's own Concubine (a) Thueris 
deſerted alſo; but that a certain Serpent, purſuing 
her cloſe at the Heels, was cut in pieces by Orzs's 
Men, and that for that Reaſon they ftill fling 
a certain Cord into the midſt of the Room, and 
then chop it to pieces. The Battle therefore con- 
tinued for ſeveral Days, and Orus at laſt prevail'd ; 
but [fs, although ſhe had Tjphon delivered up to 
her faſt bound, yet would not put him to Death, 
but contrariwife looſed him, and let him go. Which 
when Orus perceived, he could not brook it with 
any Patience, but laid violent Hands upon his Mo- 
ther, and plucked the Royal Diadem 3 off her 
Head. But Hermes preſently ſtepp'd in, and clapp'd 
a Cow's (6) Head upon her inftead of a Helmet. 
Likewiſe when Typh0n impeached Orus for being a 


Baſtard, Hermes became his Advocate, and Oras was: 


judged Legitimate by all the Gods. After this, they 
ſay that Typhon was worſted in two ſeveral Battles. 
lj:s had alſo by Ofiris, who accompanied with her 
after her Deceaſe, (c) Harpocrates, who came into 
the World before his Time, and was Lame in his 
lower Parts. Theſe then are moſt of the Heads of 
this Fabular Narration, the more harſh and coarſe 
Parts (ſuch as the Deſcription of Orus, and the Be- 


heading of 17s) being taken out. (4) If therefore 


D 4 they 
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(a) I Rnow not bether ſhe be the ſame with Joſephus's Tharvis, 
which he makes to be Moſes's Miſtreſs. Tharui in Coptick figniſies 


Queen ʒ ſhe was a little before called Aſo, i. e. Puiſſant, I take her 


to be the Moon. (>) The Horns of the New Moon. ( Har- 
pocrates, i. e. T he Lord of the Harpyes or Storms ; he is the Sun 
in the Winter Quarter. (4) Theſe Stories (however fince refin 4 
pon) were literally believed in the more antient and ruder Times. 
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they ſay and believe ſuch Things as theſe, of the 
Bleſſed and e Nature (which is the beſt 
Conception we can have of Divinity) as really thus 
done and happened to it, I need not tell you (2) 
that you ought to ſpit, and (as Aſchylus ſpeaks) to 
make clean your Mouth at the mentioning of them: 
For you are ſufficiently averſe of your [lf to ſuch 
as entertain ſuch wicked and barbarous Sentiments 
concerning the Gods. And yet that theſe Relations 
are nothing a-kin to thoſe Foppiſh Tales, and vain 
Fictions, which Poets and Story-tellers are wont, 
like Spiders, to ſpin out of their own Bowels, (5) 
without any ſubſtantial Ground or Foundation for 
them, and then weave and wire-draw them out 
at their own Plerfures ; but contain in them certain 
abſtruſe Queſtions and Rehearſals of Events, (c) you 
your ſelf are, I ſuppoſe, convinced. And as Ma- 
thematicians do aſſert the Rainbow to be an Ap- 
pearance of the Sun, ſo variegated by the diſtance 
of tie Sight in ſuch a Poſition with the Cloud; ſo 
likewiſe the Fable here related is the Appearance of 
a certain Way of Reaſoning, refracting its Meaning 
upon ſome other Matters, as is plainly ſuggeſted to 
ns, as well by the Sacrifices themſelves, in which 
there appears ſomething lamentable and very ſad, as 
by the Forms and Makes of their Temples, which 
ſometimes run out themſelves into lofty Pinnacles, 
and into open and airy (4) Cirks ; and at other times 
again, have under Ground certain private Cells, re- 
ſembling Nebean Vaults, and dark Oratories ; and 
this is not the leaft hinted to us by the Opinion re- 
ceived about thoſe of Oſiris ; becauſe his Body is 
ſaid to be interred in ſo many different Places. 
Though it may be they will tell you that ſome one 
Town, ſuch as Abydos or Memphis, is named for the 
Place where his true Body lies, and that the moſt 

powerful 
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(a) For $6, I read Jus. (5) For «rage ervmdirue, I 
read dr dn π⁰⁰ err. (c) To aum, 4 add vioug &. 
(4) gef nei, or Races: The Olympick and other Games were at firſt 
invented in Henour of the Sun's Motion. 
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powerful and wealthy among the Agyptiant are moſt 


ambitious to be buried at (a) Abydos, that ſo they 
may be near the Body of their God Ofiris ; and that 
the Apis is fed at Memphis, becauſe he is the (b) 
Im ige of his Soul, where alſo they will have it that 
his Body is interred. Some alſo interpret the Name 
of this City to ſignifie, The Heaven of good Things, 
and others, () The Tomb of Oſiris. They add, that | 
the little Iſland called Nſtitane, which ſtands in the | 
River over ag1inſt the City Gates, is at other times | 
inacceſſible, and not to be approached to by any 
Man, and that the very Birds dare not venture to flie 
over it, nor the Fiſh to touch upon its Banks ; yet 
upon a certain ſet time, the Prieſts go over into it, 
and there perform the accuſtomed Rites for the 
Dead, and crown his Tomb, which ſtands there 
ſhaded over by a (4) Citron-Tree, which exceeds 
any Olive in Bigneſs. But: Eudoxus faith, That tho“ 
there be in Raypt many Tombs reported to be his, 
yet his true Body lies at (% Byſiris, for that that 
was the Place of his Birth. Neither can there be 
any room for Diſpute about Taphoſiris, for that its 
very Name beſpeaks it, (f) Oſiris's Tomb. He alſo 
commends their (g) clerving of a Tree, their peel- 
ing of Flax, and the Wine Libations then made by 
them, becauſe many of their ſecret. Myſteries are 
| therein contained. And it is not theſe Gods ouly, 
but all others alſo, that are not ungotten and tncor- 
ruptible, that the Prieſts pretend that their Bodies 
lie buried with them, and are by them ſerved ; but 
their (5) Souls are Stars ſhining in Hexven ; and; 
that the Soul of Iſis is by the Greeks called the Dos, 
D 5 but 
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(a) Some reduce it to the Hebrew Abaddon, (5) T hat ts, he 
is one of the chief Creatures of the Su.. (J Amenvphi iz Coptic 
is the Rec-ptacle of Apis, and the Name of Memphis; it's called 
in the Bible No] h. (4) For undiqhe, or as Petavius's Copy has 
it, wie, Ii read une (e) Tiomgs, in Coptic, gies 
Lord Ou xis. (j) 4 he Name is not Greek, but Coptic, and ſig- 
nifies Lord Ofiris's Gift. (g) T his they did to make him an Ark: 
or Boat for his Burial. (hb) The A.gyptians believed that all 
sineut Perſons were wade Stars when they died; ſes Hexodatus, 
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but by the Feyprians, Sothis ; and (a) that of Orys, 
Orion, and that of Typhon, the Bear. They allo tell 
us, thit towards the Pourtraying of the Animals 
honoured by them, all others pay the Proportion 
aſſigned them by the Laws, but that thoſe that in- 
habit the Country of Thehais are the only Men that 
refuſe to contribute any thing, becauſe they believe 
no Mortal God, but him po whom they call (/) 
Crneph, who is ungotten and immortal. They there- 
fore who ſuppoſe that, becauſe many Things. of this 
ſort are both related and ſhown unto Travellers, 
they are but ſo many Commemorations of the Ac- 
tions and Diſaſters of mighty Kings and Tyrants, 
who, by reaſon of their Eminent Valour or Pail- 
ſance, wrote the Title of Divinity upon their Fame, 
and afterwards fell into great Calamities and Mis- 
fortunes ; theſe, I ſay, make ule of the moſt ready 
Way of eluding the Story, and plauſibly enough re- 
move Things of harſh and uncouth Sound from 
Gods to Men. Nay, I will add this farther, that 
the Arguments they uſe are fairly enough deduced 
from the Things themſelves related. For the .#eyp- 
tians recount, that Hermes was, in regard to the 
Make of his Body, (c) with one Arm longer than 
the other, and that Typhoy was by Complexion Red, 
Orus White, and Oſiris Black, as if they had been 
indeed nothing elſe but Men. They moreover ſtile 
Oſiris a Commander, and (d) Canopus a Pilot, from 
whom they ſay the Star of that Name was denomi- 
nated, Alſo the Ship, which the Greeks call (e) Argo, 
being the Image of Ofiris's Ark, and therefore, in 
Honour of it, made a Conſtellation they make to 
ride not far from Orion and rhe Deg ; whereof the 

one 


— 


* 


(a) For n d ee, 1 read Thr Qin (b) T hoſe of Thkebais di, 
like the Perſians, reduce their vup»rior God to the Light or Spirit of 
tbe Univerſe. (c) Ihe .gypuans called the South aud the 
North by th: Names of the Kyght and Lejt Hand of the Su. 
(4) Canopus was th? ſame with Cneph or Cnupbis, and was 0 
ether than Exos or Jupiter Pluvius. (e) Argo bad its Name from 
the Syriac Arca, i, c, a Canoe or Long-Lazt, like the Creſcept, uber 
the Sun rides, 
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one they believe to be Sacred to Orus, and the 
other to Ie. But I fear this would be to ſtir Things 
that are not to be ſtirred, and to declare War, (2) 


not only (as Simonides ſpeaks) againſt Length of Time 


but alſo againſt many Nations and Families of Man- 
kind, whom a Religious Reverence towards theſe 
Gods, holds faſt bound like () Men aſtoniſhed and 
amazed, and would be no other (-) than going 
about to remove ſo great and venerable Names from 
Heaven to Earth, and thereby ſhaking and diſſolving 
that Worſhip and Perſwaſion, that hath entered in- 
to almoſt all Mens Conſtitutions from their very 
Birth, and opening vaſt Doors to the Atheiſts Fac- 


tion, who convert all Divine Matters into Human, 


giving alſo a large Licenſe to the Impoſtures of 


Euemerus of Meſſina, who out of his (d) own Brain 


contrived certain Memoirs, of a moſt incredible and 


imaginary Mythology, and thereby ſpread all man- 


ner of Atheiſm throughout the World, by drawing 
out the Names of all the received Gods under the 
Stile of Generals, Sea-Captains and Kings, whom he 
makes to have lived in the more remote and antient 


Times ; and to be recorded in Golden Characters in 


3 certain Country called (e) Panchoa, with which 


notwithſtan ling never any Man, either Barbarian or 
Grecizn, had the good Fortune to meet, except: 


Eueme rut alone, who (it ſeems) ſailed to the Land 
of the Pauclonuns and Tryphillizns, that neither have, 


(7) Sαramis are lung among the Aſſyrians as very 


Great, and likewile thoſe of Seſoſtris in Agypt; and 


tie Phryzians to this very Day ſtile all illuſtrious 
and ftrange Actions Amick ones, becauſe (2) Manis, 


D 6 one 


(a) For , IT read zu. 
add T3 he bg wears (4) 1 be t.gyptians reckoned the very. 
Sun ana Mom among their Kings, becauje they hold all Stars to be 
the Souls of Men. (2) Tor II) n, 1 read Thty e TH 3 
and ayay 7 fa unit ug!, for Eva", pa wiki vos. (f) Cedreũus ſaith, 
Semiranns was dhe Jame with Khes : If fo, ſhe differed not from- 
Altarte, Iſis and Venus, to kom the Pidgeon was ſacred. Shemi- 
ramith in Hebrew, is Czleſtis Excelia, (g) At way be Nawis 
was the ſame with Meinis aud Ofiris. 
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(b) x2 Tec, i. e. Correptis. (e) 1 
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one of their antient Kings (whom ſome call Maſdle) 
was a brave and mighty Perſon. And altho' Cyrus 
enlarged the Empire of the Per/ſ/ans, and Alexander 
that of the Macedonians, within a little Matter of 
the World's End, yet have they ftill retained the 
Names and Memorials of gallant Princes. And if 
ſome, (a) puffed up with exceſſive Vain-glory (as 
Plato ſpeaks) having their Minds enflamed at once 
with both youthful Blood and Folly, have with an 
unruly Extravagancy taken upon them the Stile of 
Gods, and had Temples erected in their Honour; 
= this Opinion of them flouriſhed but for a ſhort 
eaſon, and they afterwards underwent the Blame of 
new Vanity and Arrogancy, conjoined with the 
igheſt Impiety and Wickedneſs; and fo, 


Like Smoak they flew away with ſwift pac'd Fate. 


And being dragg'd away from the Altars like Fugi- 
tive Slaves, they have now nothing left them but 
their Tombs and Graves. Which made Artigonus 
the Elder, when one Hermedotus had in his Poems 
declared him to be Son to the Sun, and a God, to 
ſay to him: Friend, He that empties my Cloſe-ſiool-pan, 
knows no ſuch Matter by me. And Lyſippus the Car- 
ver, had good reaſon to quarrel with the Painter 
Apelles, for drawing Alexander's Picture with a Thun- 
der-bolt in his Hand, whereas himſelf had made 
him but with a Spear, which (he ſaid) was natural 
and proper for him, and a Weapon ; the Glory cf 
which, no time would rob him of. Therefore they 
maintain the wiſer Opinion, who hold, that the 
Things here ſtoried of Fyphon, Offris and Is, were 
not the Events of Gods, nor yet of Men, but of 
certain Grand Dzmons, whom Plato, Py!hagoras, 
Renocrates and Chryſippus (following herein the Opi- 
nion of the moſt antient Theologiſts) affirm to be of 
greater Strength than Men, and to tranſcend our 


Nature by much in Power, but not to have a Divine 
Part 


— 


* 


(4) For i ge dirrit, Iread id vit 
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Part pure and unmixt, but ſuch as participates of 
both the Souls Intention, and the Bodies Senſation, 
and thoſe (2) receiving both Pleaſure and Pain; and 
that the Paſſrons that attend theſe Mutations, diſor- 
der ſome of them more, and others of them leſs. 
For there are divers Degrees both of Virtue and 
Vice, as among Men, ſo alſo among Demons For 
what they ſing about among the Greeks, concerni 
the Giants and the Titans, and of (b) certain hor- 
rible Actions of Saturn, as alſo of Python's Combats 
with Apollo, of the (c) Flights of Bacchus, and the 
Ramblings of Ceres, come nothing ſhort of the Re- 
lations about Oſiris and Typhon, and others ſuch, 
which every Body may lawfully and freely hear as 
they are told in the Mythology. The like may be 
alſo ſaid of thoſe Things, that being yeiled over in 
the Myſtick Rites and Sacred Ceremonies of Ini- 
tiation, are therefore kept private from the Sight 
and Hearing of the Common Sort. We alſo hear 
Homer often calling ſuch as are extraordinary good, 
Godlike, and God's Compeers, and, 


In Counſel equal with the Deities. 


But the Fpithet derived from Demons, we find 
him to beſtow upon the Good and Bad indifferently, 
as: 

Demor-like, Sir, make 7 <uly do you fear the Ar- 
gives bus? And then on the contrary ſide. 
When the fourth time ke ruſht en like a Demon. 


And again, (Where Jupiter ſpeaks thus to Juno.) 


Demonial Dame, what hath poor Priam done, 


To anger you fo much ? Or what his Son? 
That 


— 


— 


a) For qa parny, I read ; and for guet, and e He 
4 1 read 6. do and T4 (2) For mos, 1 read me. 
(E) 1 read guyai jor g3y yu with Xylander, out of Eulebrus, 


Bacchus hath the Name o] VDiony ſos in Greek, that is, The 
God of Nyſa, which was - Tews in Arabia, ſo named from the 
Hebreto Nuſa, which is Flight. The LX 3, render Jehova Niſſi, 
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That you reſolve fair Ilium Overthyoro ; 
And your revengeful Purpoſe won't forego. 


Where he ſeems to make Demons to be of a mix'd 
and unequal Temper and Inclination. Whence it 
is that Plato aſſigns to rhe Olympick Gods, Dexter 
Things and odd Numbers, and the oppoſite to theſe, 
to Demons. And Xenocrates allo is of Opinion, that 


ſuch Days as are commonly accounted unlucky, and 


thoſe Holy Days, in which are uſed Scourgings, 
beatings of Breaſts, Faſtings, uncouth Words, or 
obſcene Speeches, do not appertain to the Honour 
of Gods, or of good Demons ; but thinks there are 
in the Air that invirons us about, certain great and 
mighty Natures, but withal, (2) moroſe and tetrical 
ones, that take Pleaſure in ſuch Things as theſe ; 
and if they bave them, they do no farther Miſchief. 
On the other Side, the Beneficent ones are ſtiled 


by ai Holy Demons, and Guardians of Mankind. 
And, 


Givers of Wealth, this Royal Gift they have. 


And Plato calls this fort, the interpreting and mi- 
niſtring Kind ; and faith, they are in a middle 
Place betwixt the Gods and Men, and that they car- 
ry up Mens Prayers and Addrefles thither, and bring 
from thence hither Prophetick Anſwers and Diſtri- 
butions of good Things. Empedocles faith alſo, thut 
Demons undergo ſevere Puniſhments, for their Evil 
Deeds and Miſdemeanors. 


T he Force of Air them to ihe Sc a purſues ;, 

Te Sea again upon the Land them fuss. 

T he Lind (b) to 1b Sun; the Sun to Pits of Air, 
And ſo areund, they all in Terrors are. 


Until 


—— 
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(4) This confirms the Obſervation of St. Paul, that the Sacriſices 
of the Gentiles were made to Demons, and not to Cods; and this 
is fully proved by Porphyry, in his Book De Abſtineniia, where be 
is not A e to ju iſie them in it. ( For jenbdie, I read 
ic a, and for ani vet; avimygh, a5 it is cited in ib Treatiſe 


De viiando ec alieno. 
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Until being thus chaſtened and purified, they are 
again admitted to that Region and Order that ſuits 
their Nature. Now ſuch Things, and ſuch like 
Things as theſe, they tell us are here meant con- 
cerning Tyþhon ; how he, moved with Envy and 
Spight, perpetrated moſt wicked and horrible Things, 
and putting all Things into Confuſion, filled both 
Land and Sea with infinite Calamities and Evils, and 
afterwards ſuffered for it condign Puniſhment. But 
now the Avenger of Oſiris, who was both his Siſter 
and Wife, having extinguiſhed and put an end to 
the Rage and Madneſs of Typhon, did not forget the 
many Conteſts and Difficulties ſhe had encountered 
withal, nor her Wandrings and Travels to and fro, 
ſo far as to commit her many Acts both of Wiſdom 
and Courage (a) to utter Oblivion and Silence, but 
mixed them with their moſt Sacred Rites of Initia- 
tion, and together conſecrated them as Reſem- 
blances, dark Hints, and (b) Imitations of her for- 
mer Sufferings, both as an Example and Encourage- 
ment of Piety for both Men and Women that ſhould 
hereafrer fall under the like hard Circumſtinces and 
Diſtreſſes. And now both herſelf and Oſiris being 
for their Virtue changed from good Damons into 
Gods, as were (-) Hercules and Bacchus after them, 
they have (and not without juſt Grounds) the Ho- 
noars of both Gods and Demons joined together; 
their Power being indeed every where great, but 
yet more eſpectal and eminen: (4) in Things upon 
and under the Earth. For Ser pia (they fay) is no 
other than Pluto, and Is the fame with Pro/er>ire, 
as Archemachus of Eu n informs us; as alſo (e) 
H-raclides of Pontus, where he delivers it 2s his 
Opinion, that the Oracle at C:xc»!s appertiins to 
Pluto, Beſides, Ptolomens, ſirnamed Ster, or The 


Sau- 


— 


(a) I add lun ex before aurigiar, and read FA name f0' ume 
Part. ) For wiunys, 1 read [HHLAM 146 Th (c) tlerculcs 
and Bacchus were inacea the ſame wh Ouris, but their T2mples 
were younger than his. (4) For a Toms, J read d mais 
(e & I read for Rexaclitus, 
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Saviour, (a) ſaw in a Dream the Coloſſus of Pluto 
that ſtood at Sine (although he knew it not, nor 
had ever ſeen what Shape it was of) calling upon 
him, and — him to convey it ſpeedily away to 
Alexandria, And as he was ignorant, and at a great 
Loſs where it ſhould ſtand, and was telling his 
Dream to his Familiars, there was found by chance 
a certiin Fellow, that had been a general Rambler 
in all Parts (his Name was Soſius) who affirmed he 
had ſeen ſuch a Coloſſus, as the King had dreamt of, 
at Sinope. He therefore ſent Soteles and Dionyſos thi- 
ther, who in a long Time, and with much Difh- 
culty, and not without the ſpecial Help of a Divine 
Providence, ſtole it away, and brought it to Alex- 
andrig. When therefore it was conveyed thither, 
and () viewed, T:mothy the Expoſitor, and Manethos 
the Sabennitto, concluding from the (c) Cerberus and 
Serpent that ſtood by it, that (4) it muſt be the 
Statue of Pluto, perſwade Ptolomy it could appert1in 
to no other God but S-rapis : For he had not () 
this Name when he came from thence, but after he 
was removed to Alexandria, he acquired the Name 
of Serapis, which is the Agyptian for Pluto. Al- 
though it muſt be owned that Heraclitus, the Phy- 
ſiologiſt, ſaith, Pluto and Bacchus are (f) one and the 
ſame ; (e) for thoſe that will needs have P/uto to 
be the Body, the Soul being as it were diſtracted 
and drunken 1n it, do, in my Opinion, make uſe 
of an over fine and ſubtle Allegory. It is therefore 
better to make O{ris to be the fame with Baceh ut, 
and Ser if again with Ofiris, he obtaining that Ap- 
Pang ſince the Change of his Nature. For which 
euſon Sera'is is a common God to all; but how. 
they conſider Oſiris, they who participate of Divine 
Matters 
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(a) For d, I r:ad Gag dd (5) For nm T read a@;%w 
(e) Cerberus was the Infernal Mercury, and the cerpzut Ty phon. 
(4) for ty, I read dra. (2) For SO, I read zwe. (f) L 
read wu for wr Ov. (g) When they are mad and deli. 
rious, ttey come to be of this Opinion, i added in th: Creek 
Copy, ous 4 ſuppoſe it was originally but a Marginal Refte&ivu. 
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Matters beſt underſtand. For there is no Reaſon we 
ſhould attend to the Writings of the Phrygians, 
which ſay, that (a) one (0) Charopos was Daughter 


to Hercules, and that Typhon was Son to Iſæacus, Son 


of Hercules; no more than we have not ro contemn 
Philarchus, when he writes that Bacchus firſt brought 
two Bullocks out of India into Apypt, and that the 
Name of the one was Apis, and the other Ofiris : 
But that S-yapis is the Name of him who orders 
the Univerſe, from Sairem, which ſome uſe for 
Beautiſying and Setting forth, For theſe Sentiments 
of Philarchns's are very fooliſh and abſurd ; but 
theirs are much more ſo, who affirm Serapis to be 
no God at all, but only the Name of the Soro (or 
Cheſt) in which Apis hes ; and that there are at 
Memphis certain great Gates of Copper, called the 
Gates of Oblivion and Loment-tion, which, being 
opened when they bury the Apis, make a doleful 
and hideous Noiſe ; which (ſay they) is the Reaſon 
that when we hear any ſort of Copper Inſtrument 
ſounding, we are preſently ſtartled and ſeized with 
Fear. But they judge more diſcreetly, (c) who ſup- 
pole his Name to be derived from Seueſtbai, or 
Souſthai (which ſignifies to be born along) and ſo 
make it to mean, that the Motion of the Univerſe 
is hurried and born along violently. But the greateſt 
Part of the Prieſts do ay, that Oſiris and Apis are 
both of them but one complex Being, while they 
tell us in their Sacred Commentaries and Sermons, 
that we are to look upon the Apis, as the (d) beau- 
riful Image of the Soul of Oſiris. I, for my part, 
do believe, that if the Name of Serapis be Agyp- 
tian, it may not improperly denote Foy and Merri- 

, 4 ment, 
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(a) For Tee, I read me. (5) He ſuppoſes the Name Charopos 
to be th: ſame with Sarapis; but it comes nearer to the Greek, Cory- 
bas, aud the Hebrew, Cherub, which ſignifies a carved Statue or 
Figure, which bly might be a Cow, it being a Female Nomen. 
(c) 1 add, before ei, Saen, and read ergehen for ure 
e (4) The Bull, called Apis, was to have a white Star in 
bis 1 the better to repreſent the Sun, whoſe Spirit dwelt 
within it. | 
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ment, becauſe I find the Agyptiant term the Feſti- 


val, which we call Charmoſyna (or Merry making) 
in their Language (a) Sairei. Beſides, I find Plato 
to be of Opinion, that Pluto is called Hades, be- 
cauſe he is the Son of Aide (which is Modeſty) and 


becauſe he is a (5) gentle God to ſuch as are con- 


verſart with him. And as among the Aegyptians, 
there are a great many other Names, that are alſo 
Definitions of the Things they expreſs, ſo they call 
that Place, whither they believe Mens Souls to go 


after Death, () Amenthes, which ſignifies in their 


Language, The Receiver and the Giver, But whether 
this be one of thoſe Names that have been antiently 


brought over and tranſplanted out of Greece into 


£eyt, we ſhall conſider ſome other time; but at 
preſent we muſt haſten to diſpatch the remaining 
Parts of the Opinion here handled. Oſiris therefore 
and Iſis paſſed from the Number of good Demons 
into that of Cods ; but the Power of Typhon being 
much obſcured and weakned, and himſelf beſides in 
great dejection of Mind, and in Agony, and, as it 
were, at the laſt Gaſp, they therefore one while uſe 


certain Sacrifices to comfort and appeaſe his Mind, and 


another while again have certain Solemnities wherein 
they abaſe and affront him, both by mii-handling and 
abuſing ſuch Men as they find to have red Hair, and 
by breaking the Neck of an A/s down a Precipice 
(as do the Coptites) becauſe (4) Typhon was Red, and 
of the Aſſes Complexion. Moreover, thoſe of Bu- 
firis and Lycopolis never make any Uſe of Trumpets, 


| becauſe they give a Sound like that of Aſſes. 


And they altogether eſteem the Aſs as an Animal 
not Clean, but Dzmoniack, becauſe of its Reſem- 
blance 


(a) Shira in Hebrew is Singing; and Sarapis or Star Ab, Do- 
minus Pater, or Princeps Pater. (5) Hades Aidoneus or Adonis 
was the ſame with the German Odin, or Mars : At was the Dimi- 
nuti ve of Od, or God, which ſignifies Good and Rich. (e) Amen 
in Coptic, is to receive, and Tha, to give. I take Amenthes to 
hgnity ſimply a Receprory. (a) They 4455 e the Heul of Ty- 

„or the Serpent, to be in him; as the Soul of Oũris was in the 
x. The Aſs was in more Eſteem where Horſes were ſcarce, 
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blance to Typhon ; and when they make Cakes at 
their Sacrifices, * the Months of Payni and Pha- 
ophi, they impreſs upon them an Aſs bound. Alſo 
when they do their Sacrifices to the Sun, they en- 
join (+) ſuch as perform Worſhip to that God neither 
to wear Gold, nor to give Fodder to an Ass. It is 
alſo moſt apparent, that the Pythagoreans look upon 
Typhon, as a Dæmoniack Power; for they ſay he 
was produced in an even Proportion of Numbers, to 
wit, in that of Fifty Six. And again, they ſay that 
the (/) Property of the Triangle appertains to Plu- 
to, Bacchus and Mars ; of the Quadrangle to Rhea, 
Venus, Ceres and Veſta ; of Twelve Angles to Fu- 
piter ; and of (-) Fifty Six to Typhon, as Eudoxus 
relates. And becauſe the A2yptians are of Opinion 
that Hyphen was born of a (4) Red Complexion, 
they are therefore uſed to devote to him ſuch of 
the Neat Kind as they find to be of a Red Colour ; 
and their Obſervation herein is ſo very nice and 
ſtrict, that if they perceive the Beaſt to have but 
one Hair about it, that is either Black or Whire, 
they account ir unfit for Sacrifice. For they hold, 
that what is fit to be made a Sacrifice muſt not be 
of a Thing agreeable to the Gods, but;contrariwtſe, 
ſuch Things as contain the Souls of Ungodly and 
Wicked Men transformed into their Shapes. Where- 
fore in the more antient Times they were wont, 


after they had pronounced a ſolemn Curſe upon the 


Head of the Sacrifice, and had cur it off, to fling 
it into the River Ni/us ; but now they diſtribute 
it among Strangers. Thoſe alſo among the Prieſts, 
that were termed Sphr.zgiſte or Sealers, were wont to 
ſeal the Beaſt that was to be offered; and the en- 
graving of their Seal, was (4s Caſtor tells us) (e) 4 
Man upon his Knees with his Hands tied behind him, 

and 


— 


(a) I read with Xylander c ον⁰ẽ“f for ionpirace- (5) I add 
eden or que pur . T Eros 0 41 $9 Td with X ylander 
for 58. (4) Fire was the Hgyptians Devil, and Water their 
God. () In Memory of the more antient Cuſtom of ſacrificiog 
Men to Mars, Pluto, or the Devil. | | 
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and a Knife ſet under his Throat. They believe 
moreover, that the Aſs ſuffers for being like him 
(as hath been already ſpoken of) and that as much 
for the Stupidity and Senſualneſs of his Diſpoſition, 
as for the Redneſs of his Colour. . be- 
cauſe that of all the Perſian Monarchs they had the 
greateſt Averſion for Ochus, as looking upon him as 
a Villainous and abominable Perſon, they gave him 
the Nickname of the (a) : Upon which he re- 
plied ; But this Aſs ſpall dine upon your Ox, and ſo he 
flaughtered the Ap:s, as Dinon relates to us in his 
Hiſtory. As for thoſe that tell us, that (5) Typhon 
was ſeven Days flying from the Battle upon the Back 
of an fo and having narrowly eſcaped with his 
Life, afterwards begot two Sons called Hieroſolymus 
and Judaut, they are manifeſtly diſcovered by the 
very Matter to wreſt into this Fable the Relations 
of the Fews. And ſo much for the Allegories and 
ſecret Meanings which this Head affords us. And 
now we begin at another Head, which is the Ac- 
count of thoſe who (-) ſeem to offer at ſomething 
more Philoſophical ; and of theſe we will firſt con- 
ſider the more ſimph and plain Sort. And they are 
thofe that tell us, that as the Greeks are uſed to al- 
tegorize Chrono (or (d) Saturn) into Chronos (Time) 
and Hera (or Juno) into Aera (Air) and alſo to re- 
ſolve the Generation of Vulcan into the Change of 
Air into Fre; fo alſo among the Egyptians, (e) Ofiris 
is the River Nilus, who accompanies with Is, which 
is the Earth, and Typhon is the Sea, into which the 
Nilus falling, is thereby deſtroyed and pulled in 
pieces, excepting only that Part of it which the 
Earth receives and drinks up, by means whereof it 

be- 
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(a) Thac i, The Devil. (b) The n meaning 
of this Story was, that Moſes was aſſiſted by the 
the Iſraelites out of Egypt 


il, in reſcuing 
(c) 4 read nur for Sura wulrwr. 


4) Saturn, or the Sun, 3s the Meaſure of Time, and Juno, or the 
Moon, bath great Effects upon the Air. (e The Egyptians 
believe Water to he animated by the Sul of the Sun, and the 
by that of the Moon. 


— 
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becomes prolifick. There is alſo a kind of a ſacred 
Lamentation uſed to (+) Saturn, wherein they be- 
moan him, Who was born in ihe Lef Side of the 
World, and died in the Right, For tne /Eoyptians 
believe the Eaſtern part to be the World's Face, and 
the Northern its Right Hand, and the Southern its 
Left. And therefore the River Nis, holding its 
Courſe from the Southern Parts towards the Northern, 
_ juftly be ſaid to have its Birth in the Left Side, 
and its Death in the Right: For which Reaſon, the 
Prieſts account the Sea abominable, and call Salt 
Typhon's Foam. And (5) it is one of the Things 
they look upon as unlawful, and prohibited to rhem, 
to uſe Salt at their Tables. And they ule not to ſa- 
lute any Pilots, becauſe they have to do with the 
( Sea. And this is not the leaſt Reaſon of their 
ſo great Averſedneſs to Fiſh, They alſo make the 
Pickure of a Fiſh to denote Hatred. And therefore 
at the Temple of Minerva at Sais, there was carved 
in the Porch an Infant and an Old Man, and after 
them a Hawk, and then a Fiſh, and after all, a He- 
potamus (or River-Horſe) which, in a Symbolical man- 
ner, contained this Sentence: O] you that are born, 
and that die (d) God hateth Impudence. From whence 
it is plain, that by a Child and an Old Man, they ex- 
preſs our being Born, and our Dying ; by a Hawk, 
God ; by a Fiſh, Hatred (by reaſon of the Sea, as 
hath been before ſpoken) and by a River-Herſe, Im- 
pudence, becauſe (as they ſay) he killeth his Sire, 
and forceth his Dam. That alſo which the Pyth.- 
goreans are uſed to ſay, which is, that the Sex is 
The (e) Tear of Saturn, ) may ſeem to hint out to 
us, that it is not pure, nor congenial with our Race. 

Theſe 


(a) Saturn, or Cronos, was called by the Egyptians, Kyranis, 
3. e. Cornutus, he being the ſame with Oſiris, and the Deus . 
(b) I read i igw for Wow. (e) They reckoned the Sea as a © 
1 40 Amentnes or Hell. (4) Here 1 ſupply _ Lacuna thus ; 
© Sede puT 1 m9 arid car. Ad YArEOTY A x; » Biget N ere: 
(e) ud hart their God ts 1b abns be LX. 9832 
72 revive again in the Morning · (f ) For Ji, Lread 
9% Off. 
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Theſe then are the Things that may be uttered 
without Doors, and in Publick, they containing 
nothing but Matters of common Cogniſance. But 
now the moſt Learned and Reſerved of the Prieſts 
do not term the Nlus only Ofiris, and the Sea Ty- 
phon ; but in general, the whole Principle and Fa- 
culty of rendring Moiſt they call (a) Ofris, as be- 
lieving it to be the Cauſe of Generation, and the 
very Subſtance of the Seminal Moiſture. And on 
the other Hand, whatever is Aduſt, Fiery, or any 
way Drying and repugnant to Wet, they call (0) Ty- 
phon. And therefore, becauſe they believe he was 
of a Red and Sallow Colour when he was born, 
they do not greatly care to meet with Men of ſuch 
Looks, nor willingly converſe with them. On the 
other ſide again they report, that Oſiris, when he 
was born, was of a Black Complexion, becauſe that 
all Water renders Farth, Cloaths, and Clouds black, 
when mixed with them; and the Moiſture alſo that 
is in Young Perſons makes their Hair Black ; but 
Greyneſs, Fike a ſort of Paleneſs, comes up through 
over much Drought upon ſuch as are now paſt their 
Vigour, and begin to decline in Years. In like man- 
ner the Spring time is gay, fœcund, and very agree- 
able; but the Autumn, through defect of Moiſture, 
is both deſtructive to Plants, and fickly to Men. 
Moreover, the Ox called (c) Mzrevis, which is kept 
at Heliopolis (and is Sacred to Oſiris, and judged by 
ſome to be the Sire of Apis) is of a cole- black Co- 
Jour, and is honoured in the ſecond Place after Apis. 
To which we may add, that they call Reypt (which 
is one of the Blackeſt Soils in the World) as they 
do the black Part of the Eye, (d) Chemia. 8 
allo 


— mm 


(4) The Inſpiration of the Sun cauſes the Fluidneſs of Water. 
(5) 4 he Serpent or the Enemy, this was their Mars or Devil. 
(c) I take this Mnevis to be the ſame with the abovementioned 

inis, Manis and Meni, and ſo by conſequence with Oſiris. Per- 

xs be was of an elder Foundation than Apis, and therefore ſliled 
his Sire. (4) That is, Solar or Divine, Chamma, i. e. Hot, 
is one of the Epithets of the Sun. 
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alſo repreſent it by the Figure of a (a) Heart, by 
rerſon of its great Warmth and Moiſture, and be- 
cauſe it is moltly encloſed by, and removed towards 
the Southern Parts of the Earth, as the Heart is 
with reſpect to a Man's Body. They believe alſo, 
that the Sun and Moon do not go in Chariots, but 
ſail about the World perpetually in certain Boats ; 
hinting hereby at their feeding upon, and ſpringing 
firſt out of Moiſture. They are likewiſe of the 
Opinion that Homer, as well as Thales, had been 
inſtructed by the Moyptians, which made him affirm 
Water to be the Spring and firſt Original of all 
Things; for that („%) Oceanus is the ſame with O/7- 
ris, and (c) Tethys with Iſis, ſo named (from Titthe 
2 Nurſe) becauſe ſhe is the Mother and Nurſe of all 
Things. For the Grecians call the (d) Emiſhon of 
the Genital Humor Apyfia (which ſignifies Ozwzing 
from one) and carnal Knowledge Synuſia (that is, 
Mixing of Humours :) they allo call a Son Hyios, 
from Hydor Water, and from Hyſai to Wet ; and like- 
wile Bacchus Hyes, or the (e) Wetter, they looking 
upon him as the Lord of the humid Nature, he be- 
ing no other than Ofiriss For Hellanicus hath ſer 
him down (f) Hyſiris, — that he heard him 
ſo pronounced by the Prieſts ; for ſo he hath writ- 
ten the Name of this God all along in his Hiſtory ; 
and that in my Opinion, not without good Reaſon, 
derived as well from his Nature, as his Invention : 
And that therefore he is one and the ſame with 
Bacchus : Who ſhould better know than your ſelf, 
Dame Clea, who are not only () Preſident of the 


Del- 


—_——@— 


(a) This was liketuſſe the Hieroglyphick of Heaven, or the Ce- 
lejtial A.gyprt. See Orus Apol. (b) Oceanus was more anti- 
ently called Ogen by the Græclans, and i: ſignified The Water God; 
Fe was Son to Jupiter. (c) It is HOO that Lon þ is the 
ſame with Sethis or Sothis, which is liis. (4) I1 read gien 
for Tgodronwv. (e) He was the ſame with Jupiter Pluvius. 
(f) Hyfiris is but the Coptick ev Ties, i. e. 6 6 9. Liber, or 
Son: For the Egyptians called a Sn Lin, as the Greeks did ſome- 
times call Male Children *Akia. (s) For agyaxia piruorny, 1 
read aggghar wir zonr. Palmerius reads A'gygrnancy 


— — — — 


that the Reliques of Bacchus are laid up with them 
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Delpbick Propheteſſes, but have been alſo, in Right 
of both your Parents, devoted to the Oſirixck Rites : 
And if, for the Sakes of others, we ſhall think 
ourſelves obliged to lay down Teſtimonies for the 
Proof of our preſent Aſſertion, we ſhall notwith- 
ſtanding remit thoſe Secrets that muſt not be reveal- 
ed to their proper Place. But now the Things which 
the Prieſts do publickly at the Entertainment of the 
Apis, when they carry his Body in a Boat to be bu- 
ried, do nothing differ from the (a) Proceſſion of 
Bacchus. For they hang about them the (6) Skins 
of Hinds, and carry Branches in their Hands, and 
uſe the ſame kind of Shoutings and Geſticulations 
that the Ecſtaticks do at the Inſpired Dances of 
Bacchus, For which Reaſon alſo, many of the 
Greeks make Statues of (c) Dionyſos Tauromorphos (or 
of Bacchus in the Form of a Bull.) And the Elean 
Women in their ordinary Form of Prayer beſeech 
the God to come to them with his (d) Oxes Foot, The 
Argives alſo have a Bacchus ſirnamed Bugenes (or 
Ox-gotten ; ) and they call him up out of the Waters 


by ſounding of Trumpets, and flinging a young 


Lamb into the Abyſs, for him that keeps the Door 
there ; and theſe Trumpets they hide within their 
T hyrſi (or Green Boughs) as Socrates, in his Trea- 
riſe of Rituals, relates. Likewiſe the Tales about 
the Titans, and that they call (e) The Myſtick Nizht, 
have a ſtrange Agreement with what they tell us of 


the Diſcerptions, Reſurrections, and Regenerations 


of Ofiris ; as alſo what relates to their Sepultures. 
For not only the Egyptians (as hath been already 
ſpoken) do ſhew, in many ſeveral Places, the Cheſts in 
which () Oris lies; but the Delphians alſo believe, 


juſt 


(+) T heſe Dances were to repreſent the Sun's Motion. (b) The 
Habit of the Antient, as well as of the Modern Savages. (0 1 
read tee. Sede in the Genitive. (4) Herodotus 
ſaith the Caeck Religion came firſt out of Egypt. (e The 
Notturna Sacra of Bacchus, called Nycteleia. (F) The Body 
of the Holy Ox was buried in many Places. 
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juſt by the Oracle-place ; and the H, (or Holy 
Men) perform © ſecret Sacrifice within the Temple 
of Apollo, while the Thyiades (or Propheteſſes) are 
raiſing up (+) The Winnower (as they call him.) 
Now that the Greeks do not eſteem Bacchus as the 
Lord and Prefident of Wine only, but alſo of the 
whole Humid Nature, Pindar alone is a ſufficient 
Witneſs, when he ſaith, 


My gawdy Bacchus, (%) Trees recruit, 
Gay Deity of Summer Fruit. 


For which Cauſe, it is forbidden to ſuch as worſhip 
Oſiris, either to deſtroy a Fruit-Tree, or to ſtop up 
a Well. And they call not only the Nilus, but in 
general every Humid, The Eur of Oſiris. And a 
Pitcher of Water goes always firſt in their ſacred 
Proceſſions, in Honour of the God. And they make 
the Figure of a Fig-leaf, both for the (c) King and 
the Southern Climates ; which Fig-Leaf is interpreted 
to mean, The Watering and Spiviting of the Univerſe ; 
for ir ſeems to bear ſome Reſemblance (d) in its 
Make to the Virilities of a Man. Moreover, when 
they keep the Feaſt of the Pamylia, which is a 
Phallic or Priapeian one (as was ſaid before,) they ex- 
pole to view, and carry about a certain Image of a 
Man with a threefold Privity ; for this God is a 
firſt Origin ; and every firſt Origin doth by its 
Fecundity multiply what proceeds from it. And 
we are commonly uſed inſtead of many times, to ſay 
T brice, as Thrice Happy, and, 


As many Bonds thrice told, and infinite, 


vol. IV. 1 Unleſs 


(a) Amwirnc, or Vanman ; the Sun is the Cauſe of Winds, and 


the (Giver of Corn as well as of Wine. ( 1 read aha for 
A por. (e) He being a Father to his Country as weil as the 


Nile. (4) The Leaves of Vines, Figs and lvy, are called in 
Creek Thria, becauſe they conſiſt of three Parts, as Athenzus in- 
forms us. Theſe were all carried about in the Procaſſion of 
Bacchus, called from them 'Thriambos, or 'Triumphus: Which was 
a Sacred Dance, in Imitation of the Sun and Stars, to give Than 
for the Fruits of the Near. 55 3 51 | 
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Unleſs (by Fove) we are to underſtand the Word 
Treble, as ſpoken by the Antients in a proper Senſe. 
For the Humid Nature, being in the Beginning the 
chief Source and Origin of the Univerts, muſt of 
Conſequence produce the three firſt Bodies, the 
Farth, the Air and the Fire, As for the Story, it 
is here told by way of Surpluſage to the Tale ; 
how that Typhon threw the Privity of Oſiris into 
the River, that 1s could not find it, and therefore 
fiſhioned and prepared the Reſemblance and Effigies 
of it, and appointed it to be worſhiped and carried 
about in theit Proceſhons, like as in the Grecian 
Phallephoria : All which amounts but to this, to in- 
ſtruct and teach ns, that the Prolifick and Gene- 
tative Property of this God had Moiſture for its firſt 
Matter, and that by means of Moiſture it came to 
immix itfelf with Things capable of Generation. 
We have alſo another Story told us by the Aeypti- 
ans ; how that once (2) Apepis, Brother to the Sur, 
fell at Variance with Fupiter, and made War upon 
him; but Jupiter entring into an Alliance with O//- 
ris, and by his means-overthrowing his Enemy in a 
pitch'd Battle, he afterwards adopted him for his 
Son, and gave him the Name of Dionyſos (or Bac- 
chus.) It is eaſie to ſhew that this Fabular Relation 
borders alſo upon the Verity of Phyſical Science. 
For the Aayptians call the (%) Air Jupiter, with 
which the Parching and Fiery Property makes War; 
and though this be not the Szx, yet hath ir ſome 
Cognation with the Sur. But now Moiſture, extin* 
guiſhing the Exceſhveneſs of Drought, encreaſes 
and ſtrengthens the Exhalations of Wet, which give 
Food and Vigour to the Air. Moreover, the Ivy, 
which the Greeks uſe to confecrate to Bacchis, is 
called by the ZE2yptians (c) Chenoſiris, which Word 


(as 
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(2) Apopis, Apis, Epaphus aud Aboba, as the Syrians call 
bim, was th: ſane with Adonis, bis Name ſignifies Pater Manium : 
For OB in Hebrew is a (Ghoſt, and AB 2a Father. (b) Air 
as well as Mater requires its Animation from the Sun. 6) Chen 
ha Sat in Hebrew #5 (maria Domini, This Leaf, by being a Thri- 
o u, reſembles à Maus Firilities. | 


— 
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(as they tell us) ſignifies in their Language Oſiris's 
Tree. Ariſton therefore, who wrote the Colony of 
the Athenians, (a) might perchance have light upon 
a certain Epiſtle of 4/-xarchus's.s B icchus is reported 
alſo by the Aptus to be the Son of %s, and not 
to be called Oſiris, but Arſaphes in the Letter A, 
which denotes (b) Valiant. This is hinted at by 
Heymeucs alſo, in his Firſt Book about the Zgyprians ; 
for he faith, the Name of Oſiris is to be interpreted 
Stout. TI ſhall now paſs by () Mnaſeas, who joins 
Bacchus, Oſiris and Serapis together, and makes them 
the ſame with Epaphus. I ſhall alſo omit Azticlides, 
who faith, that Is was the Daughter of Prometheus, 
and that ſhe was married to Bacchus. For the fore- 
mentioned Proprieties of their Feſtivals and Sacri- 
fices afford us a much more clear Evidence than the 
Authorities of Writers. They believe likewiſe, 
tuat of all the Stars, the S:rizzs (or Dog) is proper 
to #5, becauſe it bringeth on the Flowing of the 
Nile. And alſo pay Divine Honour to the Lion, 
and adorn the Gates of their Temples with the 
yawning Mouths of Lions, becaule the Nlus then 
overflows its Banks, 


When fir the mounting Sun the Lion meets. 


And as they term the Minus the Fux of Ofiris, ſo 
they hold and efteem the Earth for the Body of Jig, 
and that not all of it neither, bat that (e) Part only 
which the Nz1us, as it were, leaps over, and thereb 
impregnates aud mixes with it. And by this Amorous 
Congreſs they produce Os, Now this Orzs is that 
Hora or Sweet Seajon, and juſt Temperament of the 
E 2 ambient 


(a) For Ihrgem'ous wiitO» 1 read (ee Cel, ard lde 
ſeems a Glojs. (%) Arlaphes is Mars Fater, from the Hebrew 
Hares Sol ferveſcens, aud Ab Pater. ( 1 rean Myracter for 
Mrdour. (4) It bath the Name of Sirius from Oliris, and of 
Dog from Mercury or Anubis, which was the Sun. He began 
bis yearly Progreſs (or Hunting Bout, as they fancied it) at the 
Ring of this Star, which they there fore called his Dog. (e) They 
28 the Rivers overflowing the Ground, to the Suns illuminating 
t hs 
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ambient Air, which nouriſheth and preſerveth all 
Things ; and they report him to have been nurſed 
by () Latona, in the Marſhy Grounds about Bytes ; 
becauſe moiſt and watry Land beſt feeds thoſe ex- 
haled Vapours, which quench and relax Drought 
and parching Heat, But thoſe Parts of the Country 
which are outmoſt, and upon the Confines and Sea- 
coaſt, they call (5) e ; and therefore they 
give her the Name of Teleutæa (or the Out moſt) and 
report her to be married to Typhon. When there- 
fore the Nilus is exceſſive great, and ſo far paſſes 
its ordinary Bounds, that it approaches to thoſe that 
inhabit the outmoft Quarters, they call this Oſiris's 
Accompanying with Nephthys, 3 out by the 
ſpringing up of Plants thereupon; whereof the Me- 
lilot is one, which (is the Story tells us) being dropt 


behind, and left there, gave Tyþhon to underſtand 


the Wrong that had been done to his Bed. Which 
made them ſay, that ///s had a (-) Lawful Son cal- 
led Orus, and Nephthys a Baſtard, call'd Anubis. 
And indeed they record in rhe Succeſſions of their 
Kings, that Nephthys being married to Typhon was 
at firſt barren, Now if they do not mean this of a 
Woman, but of a Goddeſs, they muſt needs hint, 
that the Earth, by reaſon of its Solidity, is in 
its own Nature unfruitful and barren. And the Con- 
{piracy and Uſurpation of Typhon will be the Pow- 
er of the Drought, which then prevails and diſſi- 
pates that Generative Moiſture, which both begets the 
Nile, and encreales it. And the (4) Queen of 


{Ethiopia, 


* — 
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(-) In antient Creek Leio, or Lato, ſignifies Water, whence the 
Latin Latex. (b) Nephthys was the ſame with Proſerpine, as 
Typhon was with Pluto; and therefore the barren and untatered 
Fart of Kygypt was ſacred to her. (e) Nephthucha iz Hebrew 
7s Aperta or Uncovered ; and the Nephthuchim were a Tribe of 
#.gyxtians, 2 to the Scripture. (4) The Queen of Rthi- 
opia, before called Thueris and Aſo, ſeems to be no other than 
Aſtarte, and the Arabian Venus, by the Greeks called Aſtriea and 
Nemeſis, by the Galls Andraſte, and by the Germans Eaſter, and 
ſhe was no other than the Moon. Arabia was the old Ethiopia, 
and the Mother of the New. | | 
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Hibiopia, that abetted his Quirrel, will denote the 
Southern Winds that come from Athiopia : For 
when theſe come to overpower the Eteſiæ (or Anni- 
verſary Winds) which drive the Winds towards /Eth;- 
obia, and by that means prevent thoſe Showers of 
Rain, which ſhould augment the Nie, from diſchar- 
ing themſelves down ; Typ4on then being rampant, 
Forcherh all, and being wholly Maſter of the Nie, 
which now through Weakneſs and Debility draws . 
in its Head, and takes a contrary Courſe; he next 
thruſts him hollow and ſunk as he is into the Sea. 
For the Story that is told us of the cloſing up of 
Oſiris in a Cheſt, ſeenis to me to be nothing elle 
but an Imitation of the withdrawing and difappear- 
ing of the Water. For which Reaſon they tell us, 
that Oſiris was miſting upon the Month of Athyy ; 
at which time the Eteſiæ (or Anniverſary Winds) be- 
ing wholly ceafed, the Nile returns to his Channel, 
and the Country looks bare: The Night alſo grow- 
ing longer, the Darkneſs encreaſes, and ſo the Pow- 
er of Light fades away, and is overcome. (a) And 
as the Priefts a& ſeveral other melancholy Thin 
upon this Occaſion, ſo they cover a ) Gilded Cory 
with a black Linnen Pall, and thus expoſe her to 
* View, at the Mourning of the Goddeſs, (2) 
or four Days together, beginning at the Seven- 
teenth. For the things they mourn for are alſo 
four; the firſt whereof is, becauſe of the Falling 
and Receſs of the River Nlus; the ſecond, becauſe 
the Northern Winds are then quite ſuppreſſed by the 
Southern overpowering them ; the third, becauſe 
the -— is grown ſhorter than the Night; and rhe 
laſt and chiefaft of all, becauſe of the Barrenneſs 


of the Earth, together with the Nakedneſs of the 


Trees, which then caſt their Leaves. And on the 
E Nine- 


(4) For ei, I read ei . (b) This was the Ac ugh, or 
Golden Calt mentioned in the Scripture. (c) For they look upon 


the Cow as the Image of Iſis and of the Earth, was here inſemed 
= of the Margin, and that corruptly tory as atpears by Petavius's 
. 
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Nineteenth Day at Night, () they go Jown to the 
Sea-ſide, and the Prieft and Sacred Livery bring 
forth the Cheft, having within it a {tle Go/d-n Ark 
Cor (5) Boat) into which they pour freſh and potable 
Water, and all that ary there prefent, give a great 
Shout for Joy, that Ofiris is now foimd. Then they 
take () fertile Monld, and ſtir it about in thot Wa- 
ter, and when they have mixed with it ſeveral very 
coſtly Odours and Spices, they form it into a little 
Image, in faſhion like a Creſcent, and then drels it 
up in fine Cloaths and adorn it; intimating hereby, 
that they believe theſe Gods to be rhe Subſtance of 
(a) Earth and Water. But Is again recovering Oſiris, 
and rearing up Orus, made ſtrong by Exhalitions, 
Miſts and Clouds, Typhon was indeed reduced, but 
not executed ; for the Goddeſs, who is Sovereign 
over the Earth, would not ſuffer the oppoſite Nature 
to Wet, to be utterly extinguiſhed, but looſed 
it and let it go, being deſirous the (e) Mixture ſhould 
continue. For it would be impoſſible for the World 
to be compleat and perfect, if the Property of Fire 
Should fail and be wanting. And as theſe Things are 
not ſpoken by them (f) without a conſiderable Shew 
of Reaſon, ſo neither have we Reaſon wholly to 
contemn this other Account which they give us; 
which is, That Typhon, in the more antient Times was 
Maſter of Oliris's Portion. For (ſay they) (g) Egypt 
was once all Sea, For which reaſon, it is found 
at this Day to have Abundance of Fiſh-Shells, both 
in its Mines, and on its Mountains. And beſides that, 
all the Springs and Wells (which in that Country 
are extreme numerous) have in them a falt and 
brackiſh Water, as if ſome (5) Remainder had run 
together thither, to be as it wers laid up in — 

ut 
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(a) For ygrum, I r:ad x (b) Ene. ( ILread 
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whe dun of Water, but yet ſo as to be both in one, as an Herma- 
phrodite ; for Jo they thought, (s) 1 read xggox for ngior. 
4 For dire, Jread areaxaTwr. (g) That 15, the Lower 
Egypt. ( For de¹α 4 read vmneipuatOy. 
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But in proceſs of time, Orys got the upper Hand of 
Typion ; that is, there happen'd ſuch an Opportunity 
of ſudden and tempeſtuous Showers of Rain, that 
the Nilus puſh'd the Ser nut, and diſcover'd the 
Champaign Land, and afterwards filled it up with 
continual Profuſions of Mud: All which harh the 
Teſtimony of Senſe to confirm it. For we fee at 
this Day, that as the River drives down freſh Mud, 
and lays new Farth unto the old, the Sea by degrees 
gives back, and the ſalt Water runs off, as rhe Parts 
in the Bottom gain height by new Acceſlions ot 
Mud. We ſee moreover, that the Pharos, which 
Homer obſerved in tis Time to be a whole Day's 
Sail from A#2y»t, is now a part of it; not be- 
cauſe it changed irs Place, or came nearer the Shore 
than before; but becauſe the River ſtill adding to, 
and encreafing the main Land, the intermediate Sea 
was obliged to retire. To oak the Truth, theſe 
Things are not far unlike the Explications, which 
the Szozcks uſe to give of the Gods: For they allo 
ſay, that the Generative and Nutritive Property of 
the (+) Air, js called Bacchus; the ſtriking and di- 
viding Property, Hercules ; the Receptive Property, 
Ammon ; that which paſles through the Earth and 
Fruits, Ceres and Proſerpine ; and that which paſſes 
through the Sea, Neptune, But thoſe who join with 
theſe Phyſiological Accounts, and certain Mathema- 
tical Matters relating to Aſtronomy, ſuppoſe Typhen 
to mean the Orb of the (5) Sun, and Ofiris that of 
the Moon; for that the Moon, being endued with 
a prolifick and moiſtening Light, is very fayoarable 
both to the breeding of Animals, and the ſpringing 
up of Plants; but the Sun having in 1t an immode- 
rate and exceſſive Fire, burns and dries up ſuch 
things as grow up and look green, and by its {corch- 
4 ing 
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(a) The Sum of all is, that th: Air is the common Vehicle of a'l 
the Sun and Mons Influences. (9) T here is no doubt but that 
Tyr hon tas only a more antique and ride Draught of Oliris, or the 
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ing Heat renders a great part of the World wholly 
uninhabitable, and very often gets the better of the 
Moon. For which reaſon, the Egyptians always 
call Typhon (1) Seth, which in their Language fig- 
nies a Domineering and Compelling Power. And 
they tell us in theis Mythology, that Hercules 1s 
placed in the Sun, and rides about the World in it, 
and that Hermes doth the like in the Moon, For 
the Operations of the Moon ſeem to reſemble Rea- 
ſon, and to proceed from Wiſdom ; (c) but thoſe 
of the Sun to be like unto Strokes, (c) effected by 
Violence and meer Strength. But the Stoics affirm 
the Sun to be kindled and fed by the Sea, and the 
Moon by the Waters of Springs and Pools, which 
ſend up a ſweet and ſoft Exhalation to it. Ir 15 
Fabled by the feyptians, that Ofiris's Death hap- 
pened upon the Seventeenth Day of the Month, at 
which time it is evident that the Moon is at the 
Fulleſt. For which reaſon, the Pythagoreans call 
that Day Antiphraxis (or Disjunction and utterly a- 
bominate the very Number. For the middle Num- 
ber XVII, falling in betwixt the ſquare Number XVI 
and the oblong Parallelogram XVIII, (which are 
the only plain Numbers that have their Peripheries 
equal with their Aree) disjoins and ſeparates them 
from each other ; and being divided into equal Por- 
tions, it makes the abe Proportion. More- 
over, there are ſome that affitm Oſiris to have lived 
eight and twenty Vears; and others again, that he only 
reigned ſo long, for that is the juſt Number of the 
Moon's Degrees of Light, and of the Days wherein 
ſhe performs her Circuit. And after they have cleft 
the Tree, at the Solemnity they call Oſiris's Burial, 
they next form it into an Ar (or Boat) in faſhion 
like a Creſcent, becauſe the Moon, when it joins 
the Sun, becomes firſt (4) of that Figure, and then 

va- 


(a) Seth and Soth are to Sar and Sor, as Thoth is to Thor, 
they all ſignify Lord and Father in different Dialects. (b) For 
1 &, 1 read me d (c) For merh, 1 read meg 
Lic. (4) 1 read Am e¹νũ i for aratrd a, according te Pe ta- 
ius Copy. | | 
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vaniſhes away. Likewiſe the Diviſion of Oſiris 
into Fourteen Parts, fets forth unto us ſymbolically, 


the Number of Days in which that Luminary is de- 


creaſing, from the Full to the Change. Moreover, 
the Day upon which ſhe firſt appears, after {he hath 


now eſcaped the Solar Rays, and paſſed by the Sun, 


they term Imperſe# Gocd ; for Oftiris is Beneficent ; 
and as this Name hath many other Significations, ſo 
what they call Effectuating and Beneficent Force, is 
none of the leaſt. Hermans alſo tells us, that his 
other Name (4) of Omphis, when interpreted, de- 
notes a Benefactor. They moreover believe, that 
the ſeveral Riſings of the River Nile bear a certain 


Proportion to the Variations of Light in the Moon. 
For they ſay, that its higheſt Riſe, which is at the 


Elephantina (or the Ie of Elephants) is eight and 


twenty Cubits high, which is the Number of its ſeve- 


ral Lights, and the Meaſures of its monthly Courſe ; 
and that that at Mendes and Xois, which is the (5) 
loweſt of all, it is ſix Cubits high, which anſwers the 


Half-moon ; but that the middlemoſt Riſe, which. 


is at Memphis, is (when it is at its juſt Height) four- 


teen Cubits high, which anſwers the Full Moon.“ 


They alſo () tay, that the Apis is The living [mage 
of Otiris, and that he is begotten when a Prolifick 
Light darts down from the Moon, and (4) rouches 
the Cow when ſhe is diſpoſed for Procreation ; for 
which reiſon, many Things in the Apis bear Reſem- 
blance to the Shapes of the Moon, it having light 
Colours (e) intermixed with ſhady ones. (f) More- 


over, upon the Kalends of the Month Phamenoth, 


they keep a certain Holiday, by them called O/iris's 
Aſcent into the Moon, and they account it the Begin- 
ning of their Spring. Thus they. place the Power. 
of Oſiris in the Moon, (g) and athrm him to be 
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(a) Omphis ſeems to be the ſame in Senſe with Ophi, Apis and 
Amun. (b) I read Begyuram for Bexxuramy- (e) 1 add 
pac after Amy. (4) Herodotus wakes it to 3: a Flaſh of 
Lightning. (e) For e 4 read 'mgepuyy ropatre: 
(tf) For i, I read in. (g) 4 here infer: . 
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there married with %s, which is Generation. For 
which Cauſe they ſtile the Moon, The Mother of the 
World, and believe her to have the Nature both of 
Male and Female; becauſe ſhe is firſt filled and im- 
pregnated by the Sun, and then herſelf ſends forth 
Generative Principles into the Air, and from thence 
ſcatters them down upon the Earth. For that Y- 
phonian Deſtruction doth not always prevail; but is 
very often ſubdned by Generation, and faft bound 
like a Prifoner, but afterwards gets up again, and 
makes War upon Orut. Now this (a) Orus is the 
Terreſtrial World, which is not wholly exempted 
from either Generation or Deſtruction. But there 
are ſome that will have this Tale to be a Figurative 
reſentation of the Eclipſes. For the Moon is 
under an Eclipſe at the Full, when the Sun is in op- 
poſiti to her, becaufe The then falls upon the Sha- 
dow of the Earth, as they ſay Ofiris did into his 
Cheſt. Beſides this, The hides and diſappears of her 
felf upon the Thirtieth Day of every Month, but 
doth not extinguiſh the Sun quite, no more than 
This did Typhox. And when (+) Nephthys was deli- 
vered of Anubis, Ifis own'd the Child. For Meyphthys 
is that Part of the World which is below the Earth, 
and inviſible to us; and {ſs that which is above the 
Farth, and viſible. But that which touches upon 
doth (c) thefe, and is called the Horizon (or Bourd- 
ing Circle) and is common to them both, is called 
Anubis, and reſembles in Shape the Dog, becaute 
the Dog makes uſe of his Sight by Night, as well as 
by Day. And therefore Anubis ſeems to me to have 
0 a Power among the /Eeyptians, (d) much like to 
that of Hecate among the Grecians, he being as 
well Terreſtriat as Olympic. Some again think Ann 
| bis to e (e) Saturn; wherefore (they tay) that 
l becauſe 


1 read r (e) Scurn or Cronos, in Kgyptian Kyranis, 
or Cornutus, was the fame avith Hercules awd Moloch, i.e, the Ju- 
piter of the antient Savages, aud the ſame with Tyxbon, 
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becauſe be produces all Things out of himſelf, and 
breeds them in himſelf, he had the Name of Nyon 
(which ſignibes in Greek, both a Dog and a Breeder.) 
Moreover, thoſe that worſhip the Dog, have a cer- 
tain (a) ſecret Meaning that muſt not be here re- 
vealed. And in the more remote and antient Times, 
the Dog had. the (5) higheſt Honour paid him in 
AEeypt ;, but after that Cambyſes had ſlain the Apis, 
and thrown him away contemptuouſly like a Carrion, 
no Animal came near to him except the Dog only ; 
upon this he loft bis firft Honour, and the Right he- 
had of being worſhiped above other Creatures. 
There are alſo ſome that will have the Shadow of 
the Earth, upon which they believe the Moon to 
fall when eclipſed, to be called Typhox. Wherefore 
it ſeems to me not to be unconſonant to Reaſon to 
hold, that each of them apart is not in the right, 
but all together are. For (c) that it is not Drought , 


nor Wind, nor Sea, nor Darkneſs, but. every. part of. 


Nature that is hurtful or deſtructive, that belongs to 
Jyphon. For we are not to place the firſt Origins 
of the Univerſe in inanimate Bodies, as do Demc- 


«ritus and Epicurus, nor to take the Compiler of the 


(4) unqualified Matter, to be one Diſcourſe and one 
Forecaſt, over-ruling and containing all Things, as 
do the Stoicks, And it is not oflible for any one 
Thing, (e) whether it be Bad. or whether it be 
Good, to be the Cauſe of all Things indifferentiy, 
where in the mein time God is the Cauſe of No- 
thing. For the Frame of the Merld is (as Heraclitus 
ſpeaks) in a State of Renitency, like a Harp or Bote; 
and according to Euripides: 
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(2) Not only for bis being a Shepherd and a Huntſman, lik: 
their Apollo, but chiefly for his extraordinary Laſciviox;/neſs and 
Salacity, aukich mas the ni Sartue of their Bacchus or Priapus, 
) And therefore they both call the Dog and Mercury, Sothi ce 
Thoth, which is Father. (e) Tor dem, Tread rm. (4) For 
& lcy ov, I read amus. (e) Tor 3K, phabggy; I read gation 
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Nor Good, ner Bad, here's to be found apart; 


But both immix'd in one, for greater Art, 


And therefore, this moſt antient Opinion hath been 
handed down from the Theologiſts and Law-givers, 
to the Poets and Philoſophers, it having an Original 
fathered upon none, as having gained a Perſwaſton 
both ſtrong and indelible, and being every where pro- 
feſſed and received by Barbarians, as well as Grecians ; 
and that not only in Vulgar Diſcourſes and Public 
Fame, but allo in their * Myſteries and open 
Sacrifices: That the World is neither hurried about 
by wild Chance without Intelligence, Diſcourſe and 
Direction; nor yet that there is but one Reaſon, 
which as it were with a Rudder, or with gentle and 
eaſie Reins, directs it and holds it in : But that on 
the contrary, there are in it ſeveral differing Things, 
and thoſe made up of bad as well as ben, ; Or ra- 
ther (to ſpeak more plainly) that Nature produces 
nothing here, but what is mix'd and tempered. Not 
that there 1s as 1t were one Store-keeper, who out 
of (+) two diftering Casks, diſpences to us Human 


Affairs adulterated and mixed together, as an Hoſt 


doth his Liquors ; but by reaſon of two contrary 
Origins and oppoſite Powers, whereof the one leads 
to the Right Hand, and in a direct Line, and the 
other turns to the contrary Hand and goes ath wart ; 
both Human Lite is mixed, and the World (if not 
all) yet that Part which is about the Earth and be- 
low the Moon, is become very unequal and various, 
and liable to all manner of Changes. For if no- 
thing can come without a Cauſe, and if a good 
thing cannct afford a Cauſe of Evil, Nature then 
muſt certainly have a peculiar Source and Origin, 


as of Good, ſo of Evil. And this is the Opinion 
pf the Greateſt and Wiſeſt Part of Mankind. For 


ſome 
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(a) He alludes to Homer, who feigns Jupiter to bave in his 
Houſe two differing Jars, the one filled with Good Things, and the 
other with Bad. a 
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ſome believe that there are (2) two Gods, as it 
were two Rival Workmen ; the one whereof they 
make to be the Maker of Good Things, and the 
other Bad. And ſome call the Better of theſe God, 
and the other Demon ; as doth Zoroaſtres the Magee, 
whom they report to be Five Thouſand Years elder 
than the Trojan Times. This Zeroaſtres therefore 
called the one of theſe (b) Oromazes, and the other 
Arimanins ; and afirmed moreover, that the one of 
them did, of any thing ſenſible, the moſt, reſemble 
Light, and the other Darkneſs and Ienorauce. But 
that (c) Mithras was in the middle betwixt them. 
For which Cauſe the Perſians call Mithras the Me- 
diater. And they tell us, that he firſt taught Man- 
kind to make Vows and Offerings of Thankſgiving 
to the one, and to offer Averting and Feral Sacrifice 
ro the other, For they beat a certain Plant called 
Homomy in a Mortar, and call upon Pluto and the 
Dark; and then mix it with the Blood of a ſacri- 
ficed Wolf, and convey it to a certain Place where 
the Sun never ſhines, and there caſt it away. For 
of Plants they believe, that ſome appertain to the 
Good God, and others again to the Evil Damon; 
and likewiſe they think, that ſuch Animals as 
Dogs, Fowls and Urchins, belong to the Good ; 
but Water Animals to the Bad, for which reaſon 
they accouat him happy that kills moſt of thoms 
Theſe Men moreover tell us a great many Roman- 
ric Things about theſe Gods, whereof theſe are 
ſome : They ſay that Oromaxzes ſpringing from pureſt 

Light, 
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(a) There were two antient Sefs in Chaldæa: The Orchens, 
which worſhiped the Light, and the Borſippeni, which worſhiped 
the Dark. (b) Heſychius ſaith, T bat Mazes in the Phrygian 
Tongue ſignifies Jupiter and Great. Oromares therefore is n 
other than Calum or Uranos, Ora being Light, and Mazes Great. 
He was above called Maſdes and Manis. (e) Mihter in Perſian 
is the Comparative Degree of Mih er Mai, as Heſychius writes it) 
which gnifies Great, and ſo fignifies Prince or Lord. He was na 
ether than Apollo, or the Sun, | 5 
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Light, and (1) Arimanius on the other Hand, from 


pitchy Darkneſs, theſe two are therefore at War 


with. one another. And that Ozomazes made fix 


Gods, whereof the firſt was the Author of Rene- 


volence, the ſecond of Truth, the third of Juſtice ; 
and the reſt, one of Wiſdom, another of Wealth, 
and a third of that Pleaſure which accrues from 
ood Attions ; and that Arimanius likewiſe mide 
the like Number of contrary Operations to confront 
them. After this, Oromazes having firſt trebled his 
own Magnitude, mounted up aloft, as far above the 
Sun, as the Sun itſelf above the Earth, and ſo be- 
ſpangled the Heavens with Stars. But one Star (call'd 
. or the Dog) he ſet as a kind of Centinel or 
Scout before all the reſt. And after he had made 
(5) four and twenty Gods more, he placed them all 
in an Egg-ſhell. But thoſe that were made by Ari- 
manins (being themſelves allo of the like Number) 
breaking a Hole in this beauteous and glazed Egg 
ſhell, bad things came by this means to be inter- 
mixed with good. But the fatal time is now ap- 
proaching, in which Arin:a/#s, who by means of 
this brings Plagues and Famines upon the Earth, muſt 
of e be hiraſelf utterly extinguiſhed and de- 
ſtroyed; at which time, the Earth being made plain 
and level, there will be one Life, and (c) one So- 
ciety of Mankind, made all happy, anò one Speech. 
But Theopompus ſaith, that according to the. Opinion 
of the Magees, (d) each of theſe Gods ſubdues, and 
is ſubdued by turns, for the Space of three thouſand 
Years 


— — 
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(a) Arimanius, Rimmon or Remphan, as the Bible calls him, 
had his Name in Syriack from his Gigantick Height, for Ram 1s 
High is Mebrew. He was the ſame with Moloch aud Hercules. 
The Egyprians called him Armais, and the Geeks Hermes ang 
Panaus. At is like he was. ot ct,, a Deuil until the Magees 
Founded a better Worſhip than that of Mars. (b) T he Chaldzan 

e h XXIV Signs upon the Meridian alſo ; for they believed 


de Id i be Ollong, like an Egg. Hence the Number of XXIV 


Elders in antieut. Cities. (c) Magi. ſerved the Babyloniazs 
and Perſians in their D gn of an univerſal Monarchy. (4) That 
3s, the Barbarians and the Civil Facſpas in theſe Parts, via. I be 


Scythians and Perſians, &c. 
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Years a- piece, and that for three thouſand Years 
more they quarrel and fight, and deſtroy each others 
Works; but that at laſt Plato ſhall fail, and Man- 
kind ſhall be happy, and neither need Food, nor 
yield a Shadow. And that the God, who projects 
theſe Things, doth, (a) for ſome time, take his Re- 

ole and Reft ; but yet this time is not ſo much to 
3 piggy it ſeem ſo to Man, whoſe Sleep is 
but ſhort. Such then is the Mythology of the A4 
gees, But the Chaldzans (5) ſay there are Gods of 
the Planets alſo, two whereof they ſtile Benefics, 
and two Malefics ; the other three they pronounce 
to be common and indifferent. As for the Grecian, 
their Opinions are obvious and well known to every 
one; to wit, that they make the Part of the (c 
good God to appertain to Fupiter Olympius, and 
that of the Averruncus (or Hateful Demon) to Plute, 
and likewiſe, that they fable Harmonia to have been 
begotten by Venus and Mars, the one whereof is 
rough and quarrelſome, and the other ſweet and 
amorous. In the next plice conſider we the great 
Agreement of the Philoſophers with theſe People, 
For Heraclitns doth in plain and naked Terms call 
Mar the Father, the King, and the Lord of all things ; 
and ſaith, that Homer, when he firſt pray d, 


Diſcord he damn'd from Gods and Human Race, 


lirtle thought he was then curſing the Origination 
of all Things, they owing their Riſe to Averſation 
and Quarrel. He alſo (d) faith, that the Sun will 
never exceed his proper Bounds, and if he ſhould, 
that 


Tongues, Aids of Fuſtice, ſoon will find him out. 
Empedocles alfo calls the Benefic Principle Love and 
Friendſhip, and very often (e) Scweet-look'd Harmony , 
and rhe Evil Principle b 
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Pernicious Enemy and bloody Hate. 


The Pythagoreans uſe a great Number of Terms as 
Attributes of theſe two Principles ; of the Good, 
they uſe the Unite, (1) the Terminate, the Perma- 
nent, the Streizht, the Odd, the Sywuare, the ( Equal, 
the Dexter, and the Lucid; and again, of the Bad, 
the Two, the Interminate, the Fluent, the Crooked, 
the Even, the Oblong, the Unequal, the Sinifter, and 
the Dark; inſomuch that all theſe are lookt upon 
as Principles of Generation. But Auaxagorat made 
but two, the Intelligence and the Iuterminate; and 
Ariſtotle called the firſt of theſe Form, and the latter 
Privation. But Plato in many places, as it were ſha- 
ding and (c) veiling over his Opinion, names the 
one of theſe oppoſite Principles The ſame, and the 


other the T*other, But in his Book of Laws, when 


he was now grown old, he affirmed (and that not 
in Riddles and Emblems, as uſual, but) in plain and 
ow Words, that the World is not moved by one 
Soul, but perhaps by a great many, but not by few- 
er than Two; the one of which is Beneficent, and 
the other contrary to it, and the Author of Things 
contrary. He allo leaves a certain Third Nature in 
the midſt between, which is neither without Soul, 
nor without Diſcourſe, nor void of a ſelf moving 
Power, as ſome ſuppoſe ; but communicates with 
both Principles; but yet ſo as ſtill to affect, deſire 
and purſue the better of them, as I ſhall make out 
in the enſuing part of this Diſcourſe, in which I 
deſign to reconcile the Theology of the Azyptians, 
principally with this ſort of Philoſophy. For the 


Frame and Conſtitution of this World is made -4 
0 


of contrary Powers, but yet ſuch as are not of 

equal Strength, but that the Better is ſtill predomi- 
nant, But it is impoſſible for the Ill one to be quite 
extinguiſhed, becauſe much of it is interwoven with 


the 
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the Body, and much with the Soul of the Univerſe; 
but always maintains a fiercer Combat with the 
better Part. And therefore that Intellect and Diſ- 
courſe in the Soul of the World, which is the Prince 
and Maſter of all the beſt Things, is Ofiris: And 
in the Earth, in the Winds, in the Waters, in the 
Hexven, and in the Stars, what is ranged, fixed, 
and in a ſound Conſtitution (as orderly Seaſons, 
dae Temperament of Air, and the Revolutions of 
the Stars) is the (a) Efflux and appearing Image of 
Oſiris. Again, the Paſſionate, Irrational 
and Brutal Part of the Soul is Typhon ; and what in 
the Corporeal Nature is Adventitious, Morbid and 
Tumultuous (as (5) Irregular Seaſons, Diſtempera- 
tures of Air, Eclipſes of the Sun, and Diſappearings 
of the Moon) is as it were the Incurſions and De- 
vaſtations (c) of Typhon. And the Name of (d) 
Seth, by which they call Typhon, declares as much; 
for it denotes a Domineering and Compelling Poaver, 
and alſo very often an Overturning, and again a 


Leaping over. There are alſo ſome that ſay that 


Bebon was one of Hybon's Companions ; but Ma- 
nethos ſaith, Typhon himſelf was called Bebon. Now 
that Name ſigniſies (e) Reſtraining and Hindring; as 
who ſhould ſay, while all Things march along in a 
regular Courſe, and move ſteadily toward their na- 
tural End, the Power of Typhon fande in their way, 
and ſtops them. For which reaſon they aſſign him, 
of all the tame Beaſts, the moſt brutal and ſottiſh, 
the 4/5 ; and of all the wild Beaſts, the moſt ſavage 
and fierce, the Crocodile and River-Herſe, Of the 
Aſs we have ſpoken already. They ſhew us at Her- 
mopolis the Statue of Typhon, which is a. River-Hor/e 

with 
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(a) This is the Platoniſts xc ©» Anyurgy oe, or the Fabricator 
the World. 0) For a9 pgwus, 1 read delt (-) For a, 
rose,, 1 read & Tuan. (4) Seth or Soth 25 the ſame 
with Thoth, which figuifies The Father or Lord. (e) The 
Name of Bebon is better derived from the Oriental Nord Baba, 
which ſignifies a Hole or Cavity: His Temples being, like bis Nature, 
138 ; and the Pillars of Seth were in th:ſe Springs or 
aults, and not in Syria, as is commonly ſuppoſed. a 
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erith a Hawk on his Back, fiehtino wuith a Serpent 
Where they ſet out Typhox by the Horſe, and by the 
Hawk that Power and Principle, the which when 
Typhon poſſe des himſelf of by Violence, he becomes 
ofter.times ſedate and undiſquieted, teing neither 
diſturbed himſelf by the m lignant Nature within 
him, nor diſturbing others. For which Reaſon al- 
fo, when they are to offer Sacrifice upon the Seventh 
Day of the Month 'T4bj, which they call, (z) The 
Arrival of Ths out of Ph-enice, they print the River- 
Horſe beund upon their Sacred Cakes. Beſides this, 
there is a conſtant Cuſtom at the Town of Apollo, for 
every one to eat ſome part of a Crocedile ; and hav- 
ing upon a certain ſet Day hunted down as many of 
them as they are able, they kill them, and throw 
down their Carkaſſes before the Temple. And they 
tell us that Typhoy made his Fſcape from Orus in 
the Form of a (H) Crocodile ; for they make all bad 
and. noxious Things, whether Animals, Plants or 
Paſhons, to be the Werke, the Members, and the 
Motions of Typhon. On the other Hand, they re- 
preſent Oſiris by an Eye and a Scepter, the one where- 
of expreſſes Forecaſt, and the other Power. In like 
manner Homer, when he calleth the Governour and 
Monarch of all the World, I. 


Supremeſt Jove, and mighty Counſellor, 


Seems to meto denote his Imperial Power by Supreme, 
and his Well-adviſedneſs and Diſcretion by Coumſellor. 
They alſo oftentimes deſcribe this God by a Hawk, 
becauſe he exceeds in — of Sight, and Ve- 
locity in Flying, and eafily digeſts his Food. He is 
alſo faid to fly over the Bodies of Dead Men that 
lay unburied, and to drop down Earth upon their 
Eyes. Likewiſe when he alights down upon the 
Bank of any River to aſſwage his Thirſt, he ſets 
his Feathers up on end, and after he hath done 

drinking, 


(a) The Pl.cenicians and gyptians were one People, and of 
one Religion, and lis was the ſame with Dea Syria, (9) T bs 
took Leviathan in Job to be the Devil, 
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Srinking, he lets them fall again. (2) Which he 
plainly doth becauſe he is now ſafe, and eſcaped 
from the Danger of the Crocodile; but if he chances 
th be catch'd, his Feathers then continue ſtiff as be- 
fore. They allo ſhew us every where Oſirit's Stu- 
rue in the Shape of a Man, with his private Part 
erect, to betoken unto us his Faculty of Generation 
and Nutrition; and they drefs up his Images in a 
%) Flame-coloured Robe, eſteeming the Sun as the 
Body of the Power of Good, (c) and as the viſible Part 
of [nreiligible Subſtance, Wherefore we have good 


Reaſon to reject thoſe that aſcribe the Sun's Globe 


unto Typhon, to whom appe-tiin2th nothing of 2 
Lucid or Salutary Nature, nor Order, nor Genera- 
tion, nor Motion attended with Meaſure and Pro- 
portion, but the clean contrary to them. Neither 
is that parching Drought (4) which deſtroys many 
Animals and Plants, to be accounted as an Effect 
of the Sun's; but of thoſe Winds and Waters, 
which in the Earth and Air are not tempered ac- 
cording to the Seaſon, at what time the Principle 
of the Unordered and Interminate Nature, acts at 
random, and ſo ſtifles and ſupprelles thoſe Exhala- 
tions thar ſhould aſcend. Moreover, in the Sacred 
Hymns of Oſiris, they call him up, (-) «who lies hid- 
den in the Arms of the Sun. And upon the Thirtieth 
Day of the Month Epithi, they keep a certain Feſti- 
val called the Birthday of the Eye of Oſiris, at what 
time the Sun and the Moon are in one direct Line, 
as eſteeming not only the Moon, but alſs the Sun ra 
be the Eye and Light of (f) Oran. Likewile the 
Two and Twentieth Day of the Month Phaopht 
they make to be The Nativity of the Staves of the 
Sun, which they obſerve after the Autumnal Aqui- 

nox, 
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(a) For & Ante ic, I read le igt, . Tb: Baſil and 

Alline Eait.ons have 8 inftead of & (v) For aumngerm ds 

ane güne, 4 read aprixin os garyond di} N 

(c) 4 = in thi; Place. (a) Tor vic, 4 read os. (e) 4515 

bew, Oiiris to te the ſame with Hercules, who was ſaid above ts 

o alot in the Sun, (FJ T his proves Ocus to be the ſame with 
Father Otiris. | 
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nox, intimating hereby, that he now (a) wants, as 
it were, a (5) Prop and a Stay, as ſuffering a great 
Diminution both of Heat and Light, by his de- 
raving, and moving obliquely from us. Beſides this, 
they lead the Sacred Cow ſeven times about her 
Temple, at the time of the Winter Solſtice, And 
this going round is called The Seeking of Ofiris, 
(-) the Goddeſs being in great Diſtreſs for Water in 
Winter time. And the Reaſon of her going round 
ſo many times is, becaule (4) the Sun finiſhes his 
Paſſage from the Winter to the Summer Tropic in 
the Seventh Month. It is reported alſo, that (e) 
Orus the Son of Iſis was the firſt that ever ſacrificed 
to the Sun upon the Fourth Day of the Month, as 
we find it written in a Book, called The Birtl-Days 
ef Orus. Moreover, they offer Incenſe to the Sun 
three times every Day; Reſin at his Riſing, Myrrhe 
when it 1s in the Mid Heaven, and that they call 
Kypbi about the time of his Setting: (what each of 
theſe. mean, I ſhall afterwards explain.) Now they 
are of Opinion, that the Sun is aton'd and paciſied 
by all theſe. But to what popes ſhould I heap 
together many things of this Nature ? For there are 
ſome that ſcruple not to ſay plainly, that Offris is 
the Sun, and that he is Called (f) Sirius by the 
Greeks, although the Aeyptians, adding the Article 
to his 3 abſcured and brought its Senſe 
into queſtion. They alſo (g) declare %s to be no 
other than the Moon, and ſay that ſuch Statues of 
hers as are horned, were made in imit:tion of the 
Creſcent ; and that the black Habit, in which ſhe 
fo paſſionately purſues the Sun, ſets forth her Diſap- 
pearings and Fclipſes. For which Reaſon they ule 
to invoke the Moon in Love-Concerns ; and gl: 
allo 
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(a) This proves the Lame and Dumb Harpocrates to be the Sun. 
( 1 leave out the former cd. (c) I leave aut TY mais, it 
being but # Marginal ry ob (4) Here 1 add „ Hao 
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alſo ſaith, that {fs prefides over Love - Matters. 
Now theſe Things have in them a ſhew and Sem- 
blince of Reaſon ; whereas they that would make (+) 
Typhon to be the Sun, deſerve not to be heard. But 
we muſt again reſume our proper Diſcourfe. (b) Iſis 
is indeed the Female Property of Nature, and her 
Receptivity of all Produftion: in which Senſe ſhe 
was called the Nurſe, and the All-recezver by Plato, 
and Myrionymos (or the Goddeſs with ten thouſand 
Names) by the common fort, becanſe that being 
trinſmuted by The Diſcourſe, the receives all manner 
of Shapes and Gaiſes, But ſhe hath a Natural Love 
to the Prime and Principal of all Beings (which is 
the Good Principle) and eagerly affects it, and pur- 
ſues after it ; and ſhe ſhuns and repels the Part of 
the Evil one. And although ſhe be indeed both the 
Recepracle and Matter of either Nature, yet ſhe al- 
ways of herſelf inclines to the better of them, and 
readily gives way to it to generate upon her, and 
to ſow its Efluxes and Reſemblances into her, and ſhe 
rejoyces, and 1s very glad when ſhe is impregnated 
and filled with Productions. For a Production is 
an Image of the real Subſtance . Matter, and 
what is generated is an Imitation of what is in Truth. 
And therefore they do not without great Conſonan- 
cy fable the Soul of Ofiris to be eternal and incor- 
ruptible, but that his Body is often torn in 22 
and deſtroyed by Typhon ; and that oe wanders to 
and fro to look him out, and when ſhe hath found 


him, puts him together again. For the Permanent 


Being, the Mental Nature, and the Good, is itſelf 
above Corruption and Change; but the Senſitive and 
Corporeal Part takes off cerbain Images from it, and 

; receives 


* 


(a) Typhon tas the Son of the antient Savages ; the Greeks 


make him rilot to the Ship Argos, and call him Typhis (6) Ifis 
in the Coptic Tongue ſignifies Excelſa or Sublata, which ſhews her 
to be the very ſame with Urania, or Coeleſtial Venus and the Moon. 
'T he Pythagoreans called the Moon the AEtherial Earth, and attri- 
buted all terreſtrial Matter to her. The Prieſts called Egypt the 
Body of Iſis for the ſame Reaſon, She was the ſame with Jo, 
which in Egyptian is the Moon. | 
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receives certain Proportions, Shapes and Reſem- 


blances, (a) which, like Impreſſions upon Wax, do 


not continue always, but are ſwallowed up by the 
Diſorderly and Tumultuous Part, which is chaſed 
hither from the upper Region, and makes War with 
Orus, who is born of I, being the (5) Image of 
the Mental World. For which Reaſon he is ſaid to 
be proſecuted for Baſtardy by Uybon, as not being 
ure and entire, and alone by himſelf (like bis Fa- 
ther The Diſcourſe) nor unmixt and impaſhble, but 
embaſed with Matter by Corporeity. (-) But he gets 
the better of him, and carries the Cauſe ; Hermes, 
that is The Diſcourſe, witneſſing and proving, that 
Nature produces the World by becoming herſelf of 
like Form with the Mental Property. Moreover, 
the Generation of Apollo by Ifis and Oſirit, while 
their Deities were yet in Rhea's Womb, hints out 
unto us, that before this World became viſtble and 
was compleated (4) by The Diſcourſe ; Matter being 
convinced by Nature, that ſhe was imperfect alone, 
brought forth the firſt Production. For which Rea- 
ſon they alſo ſay, that Cripple Deity was begotten 
in the Dark, and they call him The (e) Elder Orus; 
for he was not the World, but a kind of a Picture 
and Phantom of the World, to be afterwards. But tho 
Orus is Terminate and Compleat of himſelf, yer hath 
he not quite deſtroyed Typhon, but only taken off his 
over great Activity and Brutal Force. Whence it 
is they tell us, that at Copros the Statue of Orxs 
holds faſt in Hand the Privities of Typhon ; and they 
Fable that Mercury took out Typhon's Sinews, and 
uſed them for Harp-ſtrings, to denote unto us, that 
when The Diſcourſe compoſed the Univerſe, it made 
one Concord out of many Diſcords, and did not 
__ aboliſh, 
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(a) Hexe I add &. (5) So that Ofiris, Iſis and Orus, that 
is, Mind, Matter, and the Univerſe, made up the Pythagorean 
and Platonick Triad. ( For mwgrgrorre 3; vineu, 4 read - 
exvite % vine (4) I add ume bejare N. (e) Or Aru- 
eris : He is called in Euſebius Agruexis, aua was the ſame with 
Hippocrates. 
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aboliſh, but accompliſh the Corruptible Faculty. 


Whence it comes, that being weak and feeble in 


the preſent State of Things, it blends and mixes 
with crazy and mutable Parts of the World, and 
ſo becomes in the Earth, the Cauſer of Concuſſions 
and Shakings ; (+) and in the Air, of parching 
Droughts and Tempeſtuous Winds, as allo of Hurri- 
canes and Thunders. It likewiſe infects both Wa- 
ters and Winds with peſtilential Diſeaſes, and runs 
up, and inſolently rages as high as the very Moon, 
ſuppreſſing many times and blackening the Lucid 
Part; as the AFegyptians believe and relate, that 
T,phon one while ſmote Orus's Eye, and another 
while pluck'd it out, and ſwallow'd it up, and after- 
wards gave it back to the Sun ; intimating by the 
Blow, the Monthly Diminution of the Moon, and 
by the (% Blind:rg of him, its Fcliple ; which the 
Sun cures again by ſhining preſently upon it, as 
ſoon as it hath eſcaped from the Shadow of the 
Earth, Now the better and more Divine Nature 
conſiſts of Three; or of the Intelligible Part, of 
Matter, and of that which is made up of both, 
which the Greeks call Coſmos (that is Trimneſs) and 
we, the World. Plato therefore uſes to name the In- 
telligible Part the (-) Form, the Semple, and the 
Father ; and Matter the Mother, the Nuv/e, and the 
Seat and Receptacle of Generation; and that again, 
which is made up of both, the Of-/þrins and the 
Production. And one would conjecture, that the 
Exyptians called it the moſt perfect of Triangles, 
beczuſe they likened the Nature of the Univerſe 
principally to that; which Plato allo in his Com- 
monwealth ſeems to have made uſe of (4) to the 
ſame purpoſe, when he forms his Nuptial Diagram. 
Now that Dizaram conſiſts of three Angles, whereof 
that which makes the Right Angle conſiſts of three 
Parts, the Baſe of four, and the Subtenſe of five, 

being 
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being equal in Value with the two that contain it. 
We are therefore to take the Perpendicular to re- 
preſent the Male Property, the Baſe the Female, 
and the Subtenſe that which is produced by them 
both. We are likewiſe to look upon Oſiris as the 
Firſt Cauſe, Iſis as the Faculty of Reception, and Orus 
as the Effect. For the Number Three is the firſt odd 
and perfect Number, and the Number Four is a 
Square, having for its Side the Even Number Two. 
The Number He alſo in ſome reſpects reſembles the 
Father, and in ſome again the Mother, being made 
up of Three and Tuo; beſides Panta (Alt T hinges) 
ſeems to be derived from Pente (Five) and they uſe 
Pempaſaſthai (which is telling () Five) for Counting. 
Moreover the Number Five makes a Square equal 
to the Number of Letters uſed among the Seypti- 
ans, as alſo to the Number of Years which (6) 4pis 
lived. They are alſo uſed to call Orzs (c) Kaimis, 
which ſignifieth as much as Seen; for the World is 
perceptible to Senſe, and viſible ; and Iſis they ſome- 
times call Muth, and ſometimes again Athyri, and 
ſometimes Methuer. And by the Firſt of theſe 
Names they mean (4) Mother, by the Second (e) 
Orus's Mundan Houſe (as Plato calls .it, T he Place 
and Receptacle of Generation) but the Third is com- 

anded of two Words, the one whereof ſignifies 
F) Full, and the other the Cauſe: ; for the Matter 
of the World is full, and it is cloſely joined with 
the good, and pure, and well ordered 9 
And it may be Heſiod alſo, when he makes the firſt 
Things (g) of all to be Chaos, Earth, Hell and Love, 
may be thought to take up no other Principles than 


theſe, if we apply theſe Names as we have already 


diſpoſed 
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(2) The Number of Fingers upon one Hand. () For 8 
Arie, Ireads © Amy we. (c) Kaima in the Syriack, is Re- 
divivus. (4) And Mud or Wet. (ce) Ath Uro is Domus 
Ori vel Regis, in the Coptic Tongue. (F) Methuer is an Epi- 
thet of Iſis, or the Moon ; and it ſeems to me to be the ſame with 
the Hebrew Meth Ver, i. e. Dead and Awake again; to denote 
ber Mutations. (g) For wm, I read urs. 
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another, and was eagerly importunate for another. 


Of Iſis and Ofiris, T2Y 
diſpoſed them, to wit, that of Earth to Iſs, that of 
Love to Oſiris, and that of Hell to Typhon ; for he 
ſeems to lay the Chaos under all, as a kind of Room 
or Place for the World to lie in. And the Subject 
we are now upon ſeems in a manner to call for 
Plato's Tale, which Socrates tells us in the Sympoſion 
about the Production of Eros, (or Love) where he 
ſaith, that once on a time, Penia (or Poverty) hav- 
ing a mighty Deſire of Children, laid her down by 
Porus (or Plenty's) fide as he was aſleep, and that 
ſhe thereupon conceiving by him brought forth 
Eros, who was by Nature both (a) frowzy and very 
cunning, as comin of a Father that was Good 
and Wiſe, and had Sufficiency of all Things, but 
of a Mother that was very Needy and Poor ; and 
that by reaſon of her Indigence ſhe ſtill hankered after 


For this ſame Porus is no other than the firſt Ami- 
able, Deſirable, Compleat and Sufficient Being ; 1 
and Matter is that which he called Penia, ſhe being | 
of herſelf alone deſtitute of the Property of Good, q 
but (when impregnated by it) ſhe till deſires and i} 
craves for more. Moreover, the World, or Orzs, | 
that's produced out of theſe two, being not Eter- 
nal, nor Impaſſible, nor Incorruptible, but (% Ever 
a-making, does therefore machinate partly by ſhifting 
of Accidents, and partly by Circular Motions, to re- 
main ſtill Young, and never to die. But we muſt re- 
member that we are not to make uſe of Fables as if | 
they were Doctrinal throughout, but only to take (i 
that in each of them, which we ſhall judge to make 

a pertinent Reſemblince. And therefore when we (| 
treat of (c) Matter, we need not (with reſpect to 

the Sentiments of ſome Philoſophers) to conceit in 

our Minds a certain Body void of Soul, and of all 

Quality, and of itſelf wholly idle and unactive. 

For we uſe to call Oil the Matter of an Unguent, f 
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(a) Tread auy mnegy for HN, out of Plato. (5) "Aeryovie. 1 
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and Gold the Matter of a Statue, though they are 
not deſtitute of all (4) Quality. And we render, 
the very Soul and Mind of a Man to Diſcourſe, to 
be dreſt up and compoſed into Science and Virtue. 
There have been ſome alſo that have made the 
Mind to be a Receptacle of Forms, and a kind of 
(5) Imprimary for Things intelligible ; and ſome 
are of Opinion again, that the Genital Humidity in 
the Female Sex is no actiye Property, nor efficient 
Principle ; but only the Matter and Nutriment of 
the Production. Which, when we retain in our 
Memories, we ought to conceive likewiſe, that this 
Goddeſs, | which always participates of the Firſt 
God, and is ever taken up with the Luve of thoſe 
Excellencies and Charms that are about him, is not 
by Nature oppoſite to him; but that as (c) we are 
uſed to ſay of a very good natured Woman, that 
(though ſhe be married to a Man, and conſtantly 
enjoys his Embraces) yet ſhe hath a fond kind of 
Longing after him; ſo hath ſhe always a ſtrong In- 
clination to the God, though ſhe be preſent and 
round about him, and though ſhe be impregnated 
with his moſt prime and pure Particles ; and that 
moreover where Typhon falls in, and touches upon 
her extream Parts, it is there ſhe appears melan- 
choly, and is ſaid to mourn, and to look for certain 
Relicks and Pieces of Oſiris, and to wrap them up 
carefully in fine Cloath ; ſhe receiving all things that 
die and laying them up within herſelf, as ſhe again 
brings forth, and ſends up out of herſelf all ſuch 
things as are produced. And thoſe (4) Proportions, 
Forms and Effluxes of the God that are in the Hea- 
ven and Stars, do indeed continue always the ſame, 
but thoſe that are ſown abroad into mutable things, 


as into Land, Sea, Plants and Animals are (e) re- 
ſolved, 


(4) For cuatro T read ⁰¹¹ . (b) eaugyin- 
(e) Here is inſerted Oo the Margin 1 Words. To bow > 
— _ juſt 3 is yy en a piece of Juſtice, and 
refore I bave omitted it. (4) x . — (6) Hor dla Hν⁰,2 
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ſolved, deſtroyed and buried, and afterwards ſhew 
themſelves again very often, and come up anew in 
ſeveral different Productions. For which reaſon the 
Fable makes Typhon to be married to Nephthys, and 
Oſiris to have accompanied with her by ſtealth. For 
the utmoſt and moſt extream Parts of Matter, which 
they call (+) Nephthys, and the End, is moſtly under 
the Power of the Deſtructive Faculty; but the Fæ- 
cund and Salutary Power diſpences but a feeble and 
linguid Seed into thoſe Parts, which is all deſtroyed 
by Typhon, except only what [ſs taking up doth 
reſerve, cheriſh and improve: but in the interim 
Typhon is ſtill the prevailing Power, as both Plato 
and Ariſtotle infinuate. Moreover, the Generative 
and Salutiry Part of Nature hath its Motion towards 
him, in order to procure Being ; but the De- 
ſtroying and Corruptive Part hath its Motion from 
him, in order to procure Not-being. For which 
reaſon they call the former Part (%) [ſs, from Going 
and being Born- along with Knowledze ; ſhe being à 
kind of a living and prudent Motion. For her Name 
is not of a Barbarous Original ; but as all the Gods 
have one Name (-) Theos) in common, and that is 
derived from the two firſt Letters of Theor (Run- 
ner) and of Theatos (Viſible ;) fo alſo this very God- 
deſs is both from Motion and Science at once called 
Iſis by us, and [js allo by the Zryptizns, So like- 
wile Plato tells us, that the Antients opened the Na- 
ture of the World (4) C (or Sabſtance) by calling 
it Ia (that is, Knowledre and Notion ; as alſo that 
Neſis ( Intelligence) and Phroneſis ( Diſcretion ) had 
their Names given them for being a Phora (or Agi- 
tation) and a kind of Motion or Nut (or Mind) 
F 2 winch 
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(a) The extream Parts of gyrt, which were never covered 
by the Nilus, were reckoned the body of Nephtbys or Proſerpine, 
as the other Parts, the Body of Iſis. But the I hilaſophical I rieſts 
carried this Notion higher. (5) Lis may be train d to ſiguiſie 
both Guing and Science. (%) Theos, or according to th more an- 
tient Laconick Diale# Sior, is the ſame with I hor, Sar, and 
Sirius, and ſignifies Lord and Sire, (4) 1 read ede for 
- N | : 
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which was then as it were Hiemenos and Pheromenos 
(that is, moved and agitated) and the like he affirm- 
eth of (a) Synienay (which ſignifies To underſtand) 
that it was as much as to fay, To be in Commotion. 
Nay he ſaith moreover, that they attribute the very 
Names of the Agathen (or Good) and of Arete (or 
Virtue) to the T heontes (or Runners) and the Eu- 
rountes (or (b) Well-movers.) As likewiſe on the 
other Hand again, they uſed Terms oppoſite to Mo- 
tion by way of Reproach ; for they called (c) what 
clogged, tied up, locked up, and confined Nature from 
Tefthai and Ienai (that is, from Agitation and Mo- 
tion) Kakia (Baſeneſs or Il Motion) Aporia (Diff- 
culty or Difficult Motion) Deilia (Fearfulneſs or Fearful 
Motion) and Aria ( Sorrow or want of Motion.) 
But Oſiris had his Name from Hoſion and Hieron 
compounded- together ; for the Diſcourſe is common 
both to Czleſtial and Subterreſtrial Beings ; the for- 
mer of which the Antients thought fit to ſtile Hiera 
(or Sacred) and the latter Hofia (or (d) Pious.) But 
that. Diſcourſe which diſcloſes things Heavenly, and 
which appertains.to things whoſe Motion tends Ano 
(or Upwards,) is called Anubis, and ſometimes he is 
alſo named Hermanubis, the latter part of his Name 
referring to things Above, and the former to things 
(e) Beneath, For which Reaſon they alſo ſacrifice 
to him two Cocks, the one whereof is white, and 
the other of a Saffron Colour, as eſteeming the 
things above to be entire and clear, and the things 
beneath to be mixt and various. Nor need any one 
to wonder at the Formation of theſe Words from 
the Grecian Tongue; for there are many (f) Thou- 
ſand more of this kind, which, accompanying thoſe 
who at ſeveral times removed out of Greece, do to 
this very Day ſojourn and remain among OI : 
2me 
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(a) For , I read 8. (b) I read 0e for tui. 
(e) For ygra, 1 read , (4) With relation to the Nanes. 
e) Becauje Hermes, Ariuais, or Armain, as the Xgyptians called 
im, diffired not from Arimanius and Typhon. (F) Tet there 
wat be great Prudence in diſtinguiſbing ſuch Words, | 
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ſome whereof, when Poetry would bring back into 
uſe, it hath been falfly accuſed of Barbariſm by 
thoſe Men, who love to call ſuch Words Gloſſes (or 
Tone ug.) They ſay moreover, that in the Book 
(+) inſcribed to Hermes, there is an account given 
of the ſacred Names, and that Power which 
preſides over the Circulation of the Sun, is called 
Orus, and by the Greeks Apollo ; and that which 1s 
over the Winds is by ſome called Ofris, and by o- 
thers again Serapis, and by others S %, in the - 
tian Tongue. Now the Word ſignifies in Greek Mein 
(to Breed) and Kyeſin (Breeding) and therefore by an 
Obliquation of the Word Mein, the Star which they 
account N to the Goddeſs Is is called in Greek 
Hon (which is as well Dog as (5) Breeder.) And 
although it be but a fond Thing to be over con- 
tentious about Words, yet I had rather yield to the 
Heybtians the Name of Serapis, than that of Ofiris : 
(:) I therefore account the former to be foreign, and 
the latter to be Greel.ſh, but believe both to apper- 
tain to one God and to oe Power. And the AHgyp- 
tian Theology feems to favour this Opinion. For 
they oftertimes call l/s by the Name of (4) Mi 
nerva, which in their Language exproffor!y this Sen- 
tence, I came from my ſelf, and is ſigniticutive of 
a Motion procee ding from herſelf, But h is ol 
led (as hath been ſaid before) Seth, Bebe, nll (-) 
Smu, which Names would infinuate a kind 
forcible Reſtraint, and an Oppoſition and Sybye,.. 
Moreover, they call the Load-ſtone Orus's Bone, un 
Iron Typhon's Bone, as Manethos relates. For as the 
Iron is oftentimes like a thing that was drawn to, 
and that followed the Load-ſtone, and oftentimes 
again flies oft, and recoils to the oppoſite Part; ſo 


F 3 the 
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(a) The Prieſts did never put their own Names to the Sacred 
Books, but that of their God Hermes: See Jamblicus de Myſteriis 
Agyptiorum. (b) The Dog is Sacy:d to the Sun, for being 
Proliſick and Wiſe. (e) For gpupinyy, I read dbelium w. 
(4) Saoſis or Sais. (e) The Jews call the Devil Samael, i, e. 
The Deſtroying Power, | 
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the Salutary, the Good and Diſcurſive Motion of the 
Univerſe doth, as by a gentle Perſwaſion, invert, 
reduce, and make ſofter the rugged and Typhonian 
one; and when again it is reſtrained and forced 
back (a) Typhon returns into himſelf, and finks into 
his former (5) Interminateneſs. Eudoxus alſo ſaith, 
that the AÆgyptian Fable of (c) Jupiter is this, Thar 
being once unable to go, becauſe his Legs grew to- 
gether, he for very Shame ſpent all his time in the 
Wilderneſs ; bur that J/fis dividing and ſeparating 
theſe Parts of his Body, he came to have the right 
Uſe of his Feer. This Fable alſo hints to us by 
theſe Words, thar the Intelligence and Diſcourſe of 
the God, which walk'd before in the unſeen and in- 
conſpicuous State, came into Generation by means 
of Motion. The Sſcrum likewiſe (or the Rattle of 
1fs) doth intimate unto us, that all things ought to 
be agitated and ſhook, and not to be ſuffered to reſt 
from their Motion ; but be as it were rous'd up and 
awaken'd, when they begin to grow drowzy and to 
droop. For they tell us, that the Siſtres avert and 
Fright away Lyphor ; infinuating hereby, that as Cor- 
ruption locks up and fixes Nature's Courſe, ſo Gene- 
ration again reſolves and excites it by means of Mo- 
tion. Moreover, as the Sify? hath its upper Part 
convex, ſo its (d) Circumference contains the Four 
Things that are ſhaken ; for that part of the World 
alſo, which is liable to Generation and Corruption, 
is contained by the . bre of the Moon ; but all 
Things are moved and changed in it by means of 
the Four Elements, of Fire, Farth, Water and Air, 
And upon the upper part of. the Circumference of 
the Siſtre, on the outlide, they ſet the Efigies of 
a Cat carved with a Human Face; and again, on the 
under part, below the four jingling things, they ſet 
on one fide the Face of 1/:s, and on the other the 
Face of Nephthys, ſymbolically repreſenting by theſe 


two 

(2) I ada 0 rue. (0 Tor agli, 1 read are 

(-) Harpocrates, er ihe Hybernal Sun, (d) 1 read avis for 
& Lis 
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two Faces Generation and Death (for theſe are 
Changes and Alterations of the Elements:) And by 
the Cat, the Moon, becauſe of the different Colours, 
the Night-Motion, and the great Fæcundity of this 
Animal. For they ſiy that ſhe brings forth firſt 
One, then Two, and Three, and Four, and Five, 
and fo adds until ſhe comes to Seven; fo that ſhe 
brings Eight and Twenty in all, which are as many 
as there are ſeveral Degrees of Light in the Moon; 
but this looks more like a (-) Romance. This is 
certain, that the Pupils of her Eyes are obſerved to 
fill up and grow large upon tue Full of the Moon, 
and again, to contract and grow leſs upon the De 
creaſe of this Star. To ſum up all then in one 
Word, it is not reaſonable to believe, that either the 
Water, or the Sun, or the Farth, or the Heaven, 
is Oſiris or [/is : Nor again, that the Fire, or the 
Drought, or the Sea is I hon 5 but if we ſimply 
aſcribe to Then whatever in all theſe is thro' Ex- 
ceſſes or Defects intemperate or diſorderly ; and if 
on the other hand we reverence and honour what 
in them all is Orderly, Good and Beneficial, eſteem- 
ing them the Operations of 1/s, and as the Image, 
Imitation and Diſcourſe of Oſiris, we ſhall not err. 
And we ſhall beſides take off the Incredulity of 
Eudoxus, who makes a great Queſtion how it comes 
to paſs, that neither () Ceres hath any part in the 
Care of Love-Affairs (but only Iſis,) nor Bacchus 
any Power, either to encreaſe the Nie, or to preſide 
over the Dead. For we hold, that theſe Gods are 
ſet over the whole ſhare of Good in one common 
Diſcourſe, and that whatever is either Good or Ami- 
able in Nature, is all owing to theſe, the one yield- 
ing the Principles, and the other receiving and (c) 
diſpenſing them. By this means we ſhall be able to 
deal with the Vulgar and more Importunate ſort 

F 4 alſo, 


(a) It is therefore to be underſtood of the Celeſtial Cat. (5) Ce- 
res in Greek Demeter or Mother Deo, and alſo xn, or Libera, is 
the ſame with Iſis and Venus. (% Lor amino, 1 read dla- 
vice with Petavius's Copy, 
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alſo, whether their Fancy be to accommodate the 
things that refer to theſe Gods, to thoſe Changes 
which happen to the Ambient Air at the ſeveral 
Seaſons of the Year, or to Productions, and to the 
Times of Sowing and (4) Earing, affirming that 
Oſiris is then buried when the ſown Corn is covered 
over by the Earth, and that he revives again, and 
re- appears when it begins to ſprout. Which the 
ſay is the Reaſon that 1/s is reported, upon her nd. 
ing herſelf to be with Child, to have hung a certain 
(b) Amulet or Charm about her upon the fixth Day 
of the Month Phaophi ; and that {he was delivered 
of Harpocrates about the Winter Tropic, he being in 
the firſt Shootings and Sprouts very imperfet and 
tender. And this is the reaſon (ſay they) that when 
the Lentiles begin to ſpring up, they offer him their 
Tops for Firſt Fruits. They alſo obſerve the Feſti- 
val of her Aſter-birih after the Vernal Equinox. For 
they that hear theſe things are much taken with 
them, and readily give Aſſent to them, and preſently 
infer their Credibility from the Obviouſneſs and Fa- 
miliarneſs of the Matter. Nor would this be an 
great Harm neither, would they ſave us theſe Gods 
in common, and not make them to be peculiar to 
the Agyßptians, nor confine theſe Names to the River 
Nilus, and only to that one Piece of Ground which 
the River Nlus waters; nor affirm their Fens and 
their Lotuſes to be the Subject of this (c) Mytho- 
logy, and ſo deprive the reſt of Mankind of great 
and mighty Gods, who have neither a Nilus, nor a 
Butos, nor a Memphis. As for Iſis, all Mankind have 
her, and are well acquainted with her and the other 
Gods abour her ; and although they had not anti- 
ently learn'd to call ſome of them by their Agyptiin 
Names, yet they from the very fuft both knew and 
N the Power which belongs to every one of 
them. In the ſecond Place, what is yet of greater 
| Con- 
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(a) I read aggrois for degree, ont of the ſame Copy. 
(5) For a Scarecrow 1 ſuppoſe. (c) For u Qremiian, I read 
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Conſequence is, that they take a mighty Care, and 
that they fear, left before they are aware, they, as 
it were (a) crumble and diſſolve the Divine Beings 
into Blaſts of Winds, Streams of Water, Sowings of 
Corn, ) Earings of Land, Accidents of the Earth, 
and Changes of Seafons ; as thoſe who make Bacchus 
to be Wine, and (c) Vulcan to be Flame, Cleanthes 
alſo ſomewhere ſaith, that (4) Perſephone (or Pro- 
ſerpine) is that Air that is firſt Pheromenon (or that 
paſſes) through the Fruits of the Earth, and is after- 
wards, as it were, Phont nomenon (or Slain: ) and 
again, a certain Poet ſaith of Reapers : 


Ten <wvhen the Youth the Legs of Ceres cut. 


For theſe Men ſeem to me to be nothing wiſer than 
ſuch as would take the Sails, the (e) Cables and the 
Anchor of a Ship for the Pilot; the Yarn and the 
Web for the Weaver; and the Bowl, or the Maid, 
or the Ptiſane for the Doctor. And they over and 
above produce in Men moſt dangerous and Atheiſti 
cal Opinions, while they give the Names of Gods to 
thoſe Natures and Things that have in them neither 
Soul nor Senſe, and that are neceſſarily deſtroyed by 
Men, who have occaſion for them, and who con- 
ſt intly uſe them; For no Man can imagine theſe 
things can be Gods in themſelves. And therefore 
nothing can be a God to Men, that is either with- 
out Soul, (F) or under their Power. But yet by 
means of theſe things we come to think them Gods 
that uſe them themſelves, and beſtow them upon us, 
and that render them perpetuil and continual ; and 
thoſe not ſome in one Country, and others in ana- 
ther; nor ſome Græcians, and others Barbarians ; 
nor ſome Southern, and others Northern; but as the 

F 5 Sun, 
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(a) Aiayrdaporns (5) I read aeg tue for aggrgue (e) Val- 


can 1s ccd in Greek Hephaiſtos jrom toe Coptic Phthæ, wh; Þ 


15 God. (4) She hath her Name from giggen giyury 
Bringing Bloodſhed. (% 1 read x, r AA, and a little 
be fore oi for Tore: (f) 1 add vi before Ve; ,Hige. 
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Sun, Moon, Land and Sea are common to all Men, 
but yet have different Names in different Nations; 
ſo that one Diſcourſe that orders theſe things, and 
that one Forecaſt that adminiſters them, and thoſe 
Subordinate Powers that are ſet over every Nation in 
particular, have aſſigned them by the Laws of ſeve- 
ral Countries, ſeveral kind of Honours and 1 
lations. And thoſe that have been conſecrated to 
their Service, make uſe (+) ſome of them of dark- 
er, and others again of clearer Symbols, thereby 
guiding the Underſtanding to the Knowledge of 
things Divine, not without much Danger and Ha- 
zard, For ſome not being able to reach their true 
Meaning, have flid into downright Superſtition ; 
and others again, while they would fly the Quag- 
mire of Superſtition, have fallen unwittily upon the 
Precipice of At eiſm. And for this reaſon we 
ſhould here make moſt uſe of the Reaſonings from 
Philoſophy, which introduce us into the Knowledge 
of things Sacred, that ſo we may think piouſly of 
whatever is f1id or acted in Religion: Left, as The- 
odorus once ſaid, that as be reacht forth his Diſcourſes 
in his Right Hand, ſome of his Auditors received them in 
their Left; fo what things the Laws have wiſely con- 
ſtituted about the Sacrifices and Feſtivals, we ſhou'd 
thereby fall into moſt dangerous Errors and Miſtakes, 
That therefore we are to conſtrue all theſe things to 
refer to the Diſ ourſe, we may eaſily perceive by them 
themſelves. For upon the Nineteenth Day of the 
Firſt Month, they keep a ſolemn Feſtival to Hermes, 
wherein they eat Honey and Figs, and withal ſay 
theſe Words, () Truth is a ſweet Thing. And that 
Amulet or Charm, which they fable [7s to hang 
about her, is, when interpreted into our Language, 
A true Voice, Nor are we to underſtand Harpocrates 
to be either ſome Impertect or Infint God, or a fort 
of Pulſe (as ſome will have him) but to be rhe Go- 

vernor 
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(a) For uv, I read «i py. (5) Iſis was before called Juſtice, 


and now Truth, both which mut participgte of Benignity or 
Sweetnels of Temper, See 3 Er. 4. 40. 
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vernor and Reducer of the Tender, Imperfe& and 
Inarticulate Diſcourſe, which Men have about the 
Gods. For which reaſon, he hath always (a) his 
Finger upon his Mouth, as a Symbol of Allis little 
and keeping Silence. Likewiſe upon the Month of 
Me ſore, they preſent him with certain () Pulſe, and 
pronounce. theſe Words; (-) THE TONGUE IS 
FORTUNE, THE TONGUE IS GOD. And 
of all the Plants that /E-ypt produces, they ſay the 
Peachtree is th2 moſt Sacred to the Goddeſs ; be- 
cauſe its Fruit reſembles the (d) Heart, and its Leaf 
the Tongue. For there is nothing that Man poſſeſ- 
ſes that is either more Divine, or that hath a greater 
Tendency upon Happineſs than Diſcourſe, and eſpe- 
cially that which relates to the Gods. For which 
reiſon, (e) they lay a ſtrict Charge upon ſuch as 
o down to the Oracle there, to have pious Thoughts 
in their Hearts, and Words of good Sound in their 
Mouths. But the greater part act ludicrous things in 
their Proceſſions and Feſtivals, firſt proclaiming good 
Expreſſions, and then both ſpeaking and thinking 
Words of moſt wicked and lewd meaning, and that 
even of the Gods themſelves. () How then muſt 
we minage ourſelyes at theſe retrical, moroſe and 
mournfal Sacrifces, if we are neither to omit what 
the Laws preſcribe us, nor yet to confound and diſ- 
tract our Thoughts about the Gods with vain and 
uncouth Surmiſes ? There are among the Greeks allo 
many things done, that are like to thoſe which the 
AErnyptians do at their Solemnities, and much about 
the ſame time too. For at the T he mophoria at then 
the Women fiſt fitting upon the bare (2) Ground. 
The Baotians allo remove that they call Achains Me-- 
F 6 gara 
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(a) The natural Reaſon was, becauſe Jupiter ſeldom thandered 
is the Winter-Seaſon. (6) The Emblem of Genzration. 
(c) Fertnne is Iſis or the Moon; and Cod, Hermes, or ihe Sun, 
1. e. T be Tongue provides for Body and Soul. (4) T he Hearr 
and the Tongue are att Symbols of Aletbeia or Truth. (e) Foy 
Tag Tuaua, | read mary ruarar (f) Hic Labor, hoc 


opus eſt. (g) The Ear being the Body of Lis or Cexes, 
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gara (or the Houſe of the Achæan Ceres) terming 
that Day the x pr Holy-day, becauſe Ceres was 
then in great Aiction for her Daughter's Deſcent 
into Hell. Now upon this Month, about the Riſing 
of the Pleiades, is the Sacred Time; and the R- 
#ians call it Athyr, the Athenians Pyanepſion ; and the 
Beotians Demetrios (or the Month of Ceres.) More- 
over T heopombus relates, that ( 4) thoſe that live 
towards the Sun-ſetting (or the Heſperii) believe the 
Winter to be Saturn, the Summer Venus, and the 
S'ring tine Preſemine, and that they call them by 
thoſe Names, and maintain all to be produced by 


() Saturn and Venus. But the Phrygians being of 


Opinion that the Sur ſleeps in the Winter, and wakes 
in the Summer, do, in the manner of Ecftatics, in 
the Winter time ſing certain (-) Lullabies to make 
him ſleep, and in the Summer time again, certain 
(4) Rouzing Carols to make him wake. In like 
manner the Paphla0:.irns ſay, he is bound and im- 
priſoned in the Winter, — walks abroad again in 
the Spring, and is at liberty; and the Nature of the 
Seaſon gives us Suſpicion, that this tetrical ſort of 
Service () was occaſioned by the abſenting of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Fruits at that time of the Vear; 
which yet the Antients did not believe to be Gods, 
but ſuch Gifts of the Gods as were both great and 
neceſſiry, in order to preſerve them from a Savage 
and Befti:l Life. Fra, at what time they faw both 
the Fruits that came from Trees wholly to diſappear 
and fail, and thoſe alſo which themſelves had fown, 
(f) to be yet but ſtirved and poor, they taking up 
freſh Mold in their Hands, and laying it about their 
Roots, and committing them a Cond time to the 
Ground, with uncertain Hopes of their ever coming 
to Perfection, or arriving to Maturity, did herein 
many things that might well reſemble People at Fu- 

nerals, 
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(a) T he Moors or Spaniards. (2) Sol and Luna. (c) Ka- 
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nerals, and a Mourning for the Dead. Moreover, as 
we uſe to ſay of one that hath bought the Books of 
Plato, that he hath bought Plato, and of one that 
hath taken upon him to a& the Compoſitions of 
Menander, that he hath ated Menander; in like 
manner they did not ſtick to call the Gifts and Crea- 
tares of the Gods by the Names of the Gods them- 


ſelves, paying this Honour and Veneration to them 


for their neceflary Uſe. But thoſe of after Times 
receiving this Practice unskilfully and ignorantly, 
applying the Accidents of Fruits, and the Acceſſes 
and Receſſes of things neceſſary to Human Life, un- 
to the Gods, did not only call them the Generations 
and Deaths of the Gods, but alſo believed them 
ſuch, and ſo filled themſelves with abundance of 
abſurd, wicked and diſtempered Norions ; and this, 
altho' they had the Abſurdity of ſuch a monſtrous 
Opinion before their very hog And therefore Xe- 
nophones the Colophonian might not only (a) put the 
Feyptians in Mind, If they believed thoſe they awor- 


ſhip'd to be Geas, not to lament for them; and if they 


lamented for them, not to believe them to be Gods; but 
alſo that it would be extreamly ridiculous at one and 
the ſame time to lament for the Fruits of the Earth, 
and to pray them to appear again, and make (5) 
themſelves ripe, that ſo they may be over again con- 
ſumed and lamented for. But now this in its true 
intention is no ſuch thing ; but they make their La- 
mentation for the Fruits, and their Prayers to the 
Gods, who are the Authors and Beſtowers of thoſe 
Fruits, that they would be pleaſed to produce and 
bring up again other new ones in the place of them 
that are gone. Wherefore it is an excellent Saying 
among Philoſophers, That they, that have not learn'd 
the true Senſe of Words, will miſtake alſo in the Things; 
as we ſee thoſe among the Greeks, who have not 
learned nor accuſtomed themſelves to call the Cop- 

per, 
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per, the Stone, and the painted Repreſentations of 
the Gods, their Images or their Honours, but them 
themſelves, are ſo adventurous as to ſay, that La- 
chares ſtrip'd Minerva, that Dionyſins cropt off 
Apollo's Golden Locks ; and that Fupiter Capitolinus 
was burnt and deſtroyed in the Civil Wars of Rome. 
They therefore (4) before they are aware, ſuck in 
and receive bad Opinions with theſe improper Words. 
And the Hayptians are not the leaſt Guilty herein, 
with reſpect to the Animals which they worſhip. 
For the Grecians both ſpeak and think aright in 
theſe Matters, when they tell us, that the Pidgeon is 
Sacred to Venus, the Serpent to Minerva, the Raven 
to Apollo, and the Dog to Diana, as Euripides ſome- 
where ſpeaks (concerning Hecuba.) 


Into a Bitch, transformed you (b) ſhall be, 
And be the Play-thing of bright Hecate. 


But the greater part of the Agyptians worſhipping 
the very Animals themſelves, and courting them as 
Gods, Gs not only filled their Religious Worſhip 
with Matter of Scorn and Deriſion (for that would 
be the leaſt Harm that could come of their () 
blockiſh Ignorance) but a dire Conception alſo ariſes 
therefrom, which blows up the feeble and ſimple 
minded into an Extravagance of Superſtition ; and 
when it lights upon the more ſubtle and daring Tem- 
pers, it outrages them into Atheiſtical and Brutiſh 
Cogitations. Wherefore it ſeems not inconſonant 
here to recount what is probable upon this Subject. 
For that the Gods, being afraid of Typhoz, changed 
themſelves into theſe Animals, and did, as it were, 
hide themſelves in the Bodies of l[bi/es, Dogs and 
Hawks, is a Foolery beyond all Prodigiouſneſs and 
Legend. And that ſuch Souls of Men depaited this 
Lite, as remain undilolved after Death, have leave 
to be Re-born into this Life by theſe Bodies only, 
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is equally incredible. And of thoſe, who would 


aſſign ſome Political Reaſon for theſe Things, there 


are ſome that affirm, that Oſiris in his great Army, 
dividing his Forces into many Parts, which we (a) 
in Greek call Lochoi and Taxeis (that is, Decuries and 
Centuries) at the ſame time gave every of them cer- 
tain Enſigns or Colours with the Shapes of ſeveral 
Animals upon them, which in proceſs of time came 
to be look'd upon as Sacred, and to be worſhipped 
by the ſeveral Kindred and Clans in that Diftribu- 
tion. Others ſay again, that the Kings of after 
times did, for the greater Terror of their Enemies, 
wear about them, 1n their Battles, the Golden and 
Silver Heads and upper Parts of fierce Animals. But 
there are others that relate, that one of theſe ſubtle 
and crafty Princes, obſerving the AE2yptians to be of 
a light and vain Diſpoſition, and very inclinable to 
Change and Innovation ; and that they were withal, 
when Sober and Unanimous, of an Inexpugnable 
and Irreſtrainable Strength, by reaſon of their mighty 
Numbers, therefore tiught them, in their ſeveral 
Quarters, a a N kind of Superſtition to be the 
Ground of endleſs Quarrels and Diſputes among 
them. For the Animals, which he commanded them 
to obſerve and reverence, ſome of them one ſort, 
and ſome another, being at Enmity and War with 
one another, and * deſiring ſome of them 
one ſort of them, and fome another for their Food, 
each Party among them (/) being upon the perpetual 
Defence of their proper Animals, and highly re- 
ſenting the Wrongs that were oftered them ; it hap- 
pened, that being thus drawn into the Quarrels of 
their Beaſts, they were, before they were aware, en- 
giged in Hoſtilities with one another. For at this 
very Day, the Lyccholituns (or Wolf-Town-Men) are 
the only People among the /gyptians that eat the 
Sheep, becauſe the We, which they eſteem of a 
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God, doth fo too. And in our own times, the 
Oxyrynchites (or thoſe of Pike-Town) becauſe the N- 
nopolit ans (or thoſe of Doo-Town ) did eat a Pike, 
catch'd the Dogs, and flew them, and eat of them 
as they would do of a Sacrifice; and there axiſi 

a Civil War upon it, in which they did much Miſ- 
chief to one another, they were all at laſt chaſtized 
by the Romans. And whereas there are many that 
ſay, that the Soul of Typhon himſelf took its Flight 
into theſe Animals, this Tale may be look'd upon to 
ſignify, that every Irrational and Brutal Nature ap- 
pertains to the Share of the Evi Demon, And 
therefore, when they would pacify him, and ſpeak 
him fair, they make their Court and Addreſſes to 
theſe Animals. Bur if there chance to happen a 
great and exceſſive Drought, which, above what is 
ordinary at other times, brings along with it either 
waſting Diſeaſes, or other monſtrous and prodigious 
Calamities, the Prieſts then conduct into a dark 
Place, with great Silence and Stilneſs, ſome of the 
Animals which are honoured by them; and they 
firſt of all menace and terrifie them; and if the 
Miſchief fill continues, * then conſecrate and 
offer them up, looking upon this as a way of puniſh- 
ing the Evil God, or at leaſt as ſome grand Purga- 
tion in time of greateſt Diſaſters. For, as Ma ner has 
relateth, they were nſed in antient times to burn 
live Men in the City of Adithya, entitling them to 
Typhon ; and then they made Wind, and diſperſed 
and ſcattered their Aſhes into the Air. And this 
was done publickly, and at one only Seaſon of the 
Year, which was the 8 But thoſe Conſe- 
crations of the Animals, worſhiped by them, which 
are made in ſecret, and at irregular and uncertain 
times of the Year, as occaſions require, are wholly 
unknown to the Vulgar Sort, except only at the time 
of their Burials, at which they produce certain other 
Animals, and, in the Preſence of all Spectators, 
throw them into the Grave with them, thinking by 
this means to vex Hybon, and to abate the Satis- 
faction he received by their Deaths, For it is the 
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Apis, with a few more, that is thought Sacred to 
Oſeris; but the far greater part are aſſigned to Y- 


hon, And if this Account of theirs be true, I be- 


lieve it ſignifies the Subject of our Enquiry to be 


ſuch Animals, as are univerſally received, and have 
their Honours in common amongſt them all ; and 
of this kind is the Ihis, the Hk, the (+) Kynoke- 
phalos, (h) and the Apis himſelf ; and indeed they 
call the Goat, which is kept at Mennes, by the 
ſame Name. It remains yet behind, that I treat of 
their Beneficialneſs to Man, and of their Symbolical 
Uſe ; and ſome of them participate of ſome one of 
theſe, and others of both. It is moſt manifeſt there- 
fore, that they worſhiped the Ox, the Sheep, and 
the Ichneumon for their Benefit and Uſe, as the Lem- 
niotes did the Larłs, for finding out the Caterpillars 
Eggs, and breaking them; and the Theſſalians the 
Storks ; becauſe that as their Soil bred Abundance 
of . they at their appearance deſtroyed them 
all; for which reaſon they enacted a Law, that 
whoever killed a Stork, ſhould be baniſhed the 
Country. Moreover, the Agypti ans honour'd the 
Aſp, the Weezle and the Beetle, obſerving (-) in them 
certain dark Reſemblances of the Power of the 
Gods, like thole of the Sun in Drops of Water. 
For there are many that to this Day at that 
the Weezle engenders by the Ear, and brings forth 
by the Mouth, and is therein a Reſemblance of the 
Production of the (4) Diſcourſe ; and that the Beetle 
Kind alſo hath no Female, but that the Males caſt 
out their Sperm into a round Peliet of Earth, which 
they rowl about by thruſting it backwards with their 
hinder Feet, while they themſelves move forwards ; 
and this in Imitation of the Sur, which, while itſelf 
moves from Weſt to Eaſt, turns the Heaven the 
contrary way. They allo (e) compared the 4% to a 


ar, 
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Star, for being always young, and for performing its 
Motions with great Eaſe and Glibneſs, and that with- 
out the help of Organs. Nor had the Crocodile his 
Honour given him without a ſhew of probable Rea- 
ſon for it; it is (a) therefore reported to have been 
produced for a Repreſentation of God, it being the 
only Animal that is without Tongue. For the Di- 
vine Diſcourſe hath no need of Voice, and 


Marching by ftill and filent Ways, 


And by exact Juftice, it tranſacts moral Affairs ac- 
cording to Juſtice. Beſides, they ſay he is the only 
Animal (that lives in Water) that hath his Eye- ſight 
covered over with a thin and tranſparent Film, which 
deſcends down from his Forehead, ſo that he ſees 
without being ſeen himſelf by others, in which he 


agrees with the firſt God. Moreover, in what place 


foever in the Country the Female Crocodile * her 
Eggs, that may be certainly concluded to be the ut- 
moſt Extent of the Riſe of the River Nilus for that 
Year. For not Doug able to lay in the Water, and 

r from it, they have fo exact a 
Knowledge of Futurity, that tho* they enjoy the Be- 
nefit of the approaching Stream at their Laying and 
Hatching, they yet preſerve their Eggs dry and un- 
touched by the Water. And they lay ſixty in all, and 
are juſt as many days a hatching them, and the long- 
eſt liv'd of them live as many Years ; that being the 


_ firſt Meaſure which thoſe that are employed about the 


Heavens make uſe of. But of thoſe Animals that 
were honoured for both Reaſons, we have already 
treated of the Dog; but now the ig, beſides that he 
killeth all deadly and poiſonous Vermin, was alſo the 
firſt that taught Men the () Medicinal Evacuation of 
the Belly, ſhe being obſerved to be after this man- 
ner waſhed and purged by herſelf. ' Thoſe alſo of the 
Priefts, that are the ſtricteſt Obſervers of their Sacred 
Rites, when they conſecrate Water for Luſtration, 
uſe to fetch it from ſome Place where the [bis had 
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been drinking; for ſhe will neither taſte nor come 
near any unwholſom or infectious Water. Beſides, 
the Diſtance of her two Legs from one another, with 
the Length of her Bill laid acroſs, make betwixt them 
an /Equilateral Triangle; and the Speckledneſs and 
Mixture of her Feathers, where there are black ones 
about the white, ſignify the Gibbouſneſs of the Moon 
on either ſide. Nor ought we to think it ſtrange that 
the Agyptians ſhould affect ſuch poor and ſlender 
Compariſons, (a) when we find the Grecians them- 
ſelves, both in their Pictures and Statues, make uſe of 
many ſuch Reſemblances of the Gods as theſe are. 
For example, there was in Crete an Image of Jupiter, 
having no Ears, for he that's Commander and Chief 
over all, ſhould hear no one. Phidias allo ſet a Ser- 
pent by the Image of Minerva, and a Snail by that of 
Venus at Elis, to ſhew that Maids needed a Guard up- 
on them, and that Silence and keeping at home be- 


came married Women. In like manner the Trident 


of Neptune is a Symbol of the Third Region of the 
World, which the Sea poſſeſſes, ſituated below that 
of the Heaven and Air. For which reaſon they alſo 
gave their Names to Amphitrite and the Triton. The 

ythagoreans alſo honoured Numbers, and Geometric 
Figures, with the Names of Gods. For they called 
an Aquilateral Triangle Minerva, Coryphagenes (or 
Crownvern) and Tritogeneia, becauſe it is divided by 
three Perpendiculars drawn from the three Angles. 
They likewiſe called the Unite Apollo, (4) the Num- 
ber of Two, Contention, and alſo Audicionſneſs ; and 
the Number Three, ice; for wronging, and being 
wronged, being two Extreams cauſed by Deficiency 
and Exceſs, Juſtice came by Equality in the middle. 
But that which is called Terratys (or the Sacred Qu t- 
ternion) being the Number Thirty Six, was (accord- 
ing to common Fame) the greateſt O2th among them, 
and was called by them the World, becauſe it is made 
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up of the even Number Four, and of (2) Four odd 
Numbers ſummed up together. If therefore the 
moſt approved of the Philoſophers did not think 
meet to paſs over, or diſeſteem, any ſignificant Sym- 
bol of the Divinity, which they obſerved even in 
things that had neither Soul nor Body, I believe they 
regarded yet more thoſe Properties of Government 
and Conduct which they ſaw in ſuch Natures as had 
Senſe, and were endued with Soul, with Paſhon and 
with moral Temper. We are not therefore to ap- 
prove of thoſe that worſhip theſe things, but God by 
theſe things, as being the more clear Mirrors of him, 
and produced by Nature; fo as ever worthily to con- 
ceive of them as the Inſtruments or Artifices of that 
God which orders all things. And it is reaſonable to 
believe, that no (5) inanimate Being can be more ex- 
cellent than an animate one, nor an inſenſible than a 
ſenfible ; no, tho' one ſhould heap together all the 
Gold and Emeralds in the Univerſe. For the Proper- 
ty of the Divinity confiſts not in fine Colours, Shapes 
and Slickneſfes ; but on the contrary, thoſe Natures 
are of a Rank below the very Dead, that neither did, 
nor ever can partake of Life. But now that Nature 
which hath Life, and which ſees and hath the Source 
of her Motion from her own ſelf, as alſo the Know- 
_ of things proper and alien to her, hath certain- 
ly derived an Efflux, and a Portion of that Prudence 
which (as Heraclitus ſpeaks) Corfiders how both itſ-lf 
and the whole is governed. And there the Deity is no 
worſe repreſented in theſe Animals, than in the 
Workmanſhips of Copper and Stone, which ſuffer 
Corraptions and Decays as well as they, and are be- 
ſides naturally void of Senſe and Perception. This 
then is what I eftzem the beſt Account that is given 

of their Adoration of Animals. As to the ſacred 

Veſtments, that of [fs is partly party-colowed, and 
of different Hues; for her Power is about Matter, 
which 
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» 
Death, Beginning and Ending; but that of Oſiris had 
no Shade, no Variety of Colours, but one only ſimple 
one, reſembling Light. For the firſt Principle is un- 
tempered, and that which is firſt, and of an intelli- 
gible Nature, is unmix'd ; which is the reaſon why, 
after they have once made uſe of theſe things, they 
lay them up and keep them cloſe: For that which is 
intelligible is inviſible, and not to be touch'd. But 
thoſe of [fs are uſed often: For ſenſible things 
being of daily Uſe, and familiar to us, afford us many 
Overtures and Scenes of their Mutations ; but the Ap- 

rehenſion of what is intelligible, ſincere and holy, 
darting through the Soul like a Flaſh of Lightning, 
attends but to ſome one ſingle Glance or Glimpſe of 
its Object. For which reaſon both Plato and Ariſtotle 
call this part of Philoſophy by the Name of the Zpop- 
tic or Intuitive Part; intimating, that thoſe who by 
help of Reaſon have got beyond theſe fanciful, mixed 
and various things, mount up to that Firſt, Simple 
and immaterial Being; and when they have certainly 
reached the pure Truth about it, they believe they 
have at laſt attained to compleat Philoſophy. And 
that which the preſent Prieſts do darkly hint out and 


inſinuate to us, tho* with much Obſcurity, great Sliy- 


neſs and Precaution, is, that this God is the (a) Go- 
vernour and Prince of thoſe that are dead, and that 
he is no other than he who 1s called by the Greeks 
Hades and Pluto, being not taken in its trae Senſe, 
which (5) diſturbs the Minds of the greater part, 
while they ſuſpect thit the truly holy and good God 
Oſiris lives within and beneath the Earth, where the 


Bodies of thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to have an end, 


lie hid and buried. But he himſelf is at the remoteſt 
diſtance from the Earth imaginable, being unſtained 
and unpolluted, and clean from every Subſt ince that 
is liable to Corruption and Death. But Mens Souls, 

encom- 
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encompaſſed here with Bodies and Paſſions, have no 
Communication with God, except what they can reach 
to in Conception only, by means of Philoſophy, as 
by a kind of an obſcure Dream. But when they are 
looſed from the Body, and removed into the unleen, 
inviſible, impaſſible and pure Region, this God is 
then their Leader and King ; they there as it were 
hanging on him wholly, and beholding without 
Wearineſs, and paſſionately affecting that Beauty 
cannot be expreſs'd or uttered by Men; and 
which the Goddeſs I%s is always careſſing, affect- 
ing and enjoying, by that means filled theſe lower 
things with all thoſe goodly and excellent Beings, 
which partake of Generation. This then is that Ac- 
count of theſe things, which beſt ſuits the Nature of 
the Gods. And if I now muſt, according to my Pro- 
miſe, ſpeak ſomething concerning the things they 
daily offer by way of Incenſe, you are in the firſt 
place to underſtand this, that theſe People make the 
reateſt account imaginable of all Endeavours that re- 
Few to Health: and more eſpecially in their Sacrifi- 
ces, Purgations and Diets; Health is then no leſs 
reſpected than Devotion. For they think it would be 
an unſeeroly thing to wait upon that Nature that is 
pure, and every way unblemiſh'd and untouch'd, with 
crazy and diſeaſed Minds or Bodies. Whereas there- 
fore the Air that we moſt uſe and live in, hath not al- 
ways the ſime Diſpoſition and Temperament ; but in 
the Night time grows condenſe, compreſſes the Body, 
and contracts the Mind into a kind of a melancholy 
and thoughttul Habit, it becoming then as it were 
foggy and doz'd: They therefore, as ſoon as they 
are up in the Morning, burn Roſin about them, re- 
| freſhing and clearing the Air by its ſcattered Particles, 
and fanning up the native Spirit of the Body, which 
is now grown languid and dull; this ſort of Scent 
having ſomething in it, that is very impetuous and 
ſtriking. And perceiving again at Noon-time, that 
the Sun hath drawn up by violence, a copious and a 
groſs Exhalation out of the Earth, they, ö Cenſing, 
mix Myrrh alſo with the Air; for Heat di e 
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diſſipates that puddled and ſlimy Vapour, which ar. 
that time gathers together in the ambient Air. And 
Phyſicians are alſo found to help peſtilential Diſeaſes, 
by making great Blazes to rarity the Air; but it 
would be much better rarified, if they would burn 
ſweet- ſcented Woods, ſuch as Cypreſs, Juniper and 
Pine. And therefore () Acron the Phyſician is ſaid 
to have gained a mighty Reputation at Azhens, in the 
time of the great Plague, by ordering People to make 
Fires near to the Sick; for not a few were benefited 
by it. Ariſtotle likewiſe ſaith, that the odoriferous 
Exhalations of Perfumes, Flowers and ſweet Mea- 
dows, are no leſs conducing to Health than to Plea- 
ſure ; for that their Warmth and Delicacy of Motion 
gently relax the 3rain, which is of its own Nature 
cold and clammy. And if it be true, that the Æayp- 
tians, in their Language, call Myrrh (4) Bal, and that 
the moſt proper Signification of that Word is, Sat- 
tering away Melancholy, this alſo adds ſome Teſtimo- 
ny to our account of the reaſon why they burn it. 
Moreover, that they call Xyphz, is 2 kind of a Com- 
poſition made up of (c) fixteen Ingrelieats, that is, of 
Honey, Wine, Raiſins, Cyperus, Rein, Myrrh, Aſpala- 
thus, Seſeli, Schoenznthus, Bitumen, d-adly Nightſhade, 
and Dock; to which they add, th? Berries of both the 
Funipers (the one whereof they call the Sreater, and 
the other the L-ſer ſort) as allo Calamus Aromaticus, 
and Cardzmoms. Neither do they put them together 
ſlightly, or at a random Rate; but the Srcred Books 
are read to the (d) Perfumers, all the while they are 
compounding them. As for the Number of the In- 
gredients, altho' it plainly appears to be a Square of 
a Square, and to be the only Number, which having 
an orderly equal Proportion, draws a Periphery equal 
to its Area, very much to the preſent purpoſe ; yet I 
mu 


* 
— 
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(a) Acron the Agrigentine lived before Hippocrates. ( 5) Beal 
or Baal ſignifies in the Eajtern Tongue the Lord or the Sun. So Bal- 
ſam 3s Baal Samen, that is, T be Lord of Heaven. ( For Art, 1 
read wer. (4) Myrepſus, or Myropola, was antien:ly both a 
Perfumer and an Apothecary. 
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144 Of Iſis and Oſiris. : 
muſt needs ſay; that this contributes but very little for 
here; but that it is the contain'd Species (moſt of like 
which are of Aromatick Properties) that ſend up a int. 
ſweet Fume, and an agreeable Exhalation, which the 
| changing the Air, and the Body being put by the Air der 
into its regular and proper Motion, (a) becomes ter 
ntly chafed, and retains a gay and an entertaining and 
3 and without rhe Diſorders of Drun- _ 
kenneſs, as it were looſens and unties like a ſort of 2 
Knots, the Dozineſs and Intenſneſs of the Thoughts 
| by day- time; and the Phantaſtick Part, and that which 


| is receptive of Dreams, it wipes like a Looking-glaſs, — Cl 
| and renders clearer, with no leſs Efficacy than thoſe 
Strokes of the Harp, which the Pythagoreans made uſe 


of before they went to fleep, to charm and allay the 33 
diſtempered and irrational part of the Soul. For we | 
find that ſtrong Scents many times call back the fail Tt 


ing Senſe, but ſometimes dull and obſtruct it, their 
waſted Parts diffuſing themſelves by their great Fine- 
| neſs and Subtlety through the whole Body ; like as 
ſome Phyſicians tell us, that Sleep is r when 
the Fumes of Meat, by creeping gently about the 
Inwards, and as it were groping every Part, cauſes a 
certain ſoft Titillation. They alſo uſe this Xyphi both 
for a Drink, and for a Medicinal Potion ; for when 
drunk, it is found to cleanſe the Inwards, it being a 
Lnoſner of the Belly. Beſides all this, Reſin is the 
Creature of the Sun, and (5) they gather Myrrh as the 
Trees weep it out by Moon-light ; but now, of thoſe 
Ingredients that make up Xyphi, there are ſome that 
delight more in the Night, as thoſe whoſe Nature it 
is to be nouriſhed by cool Blaſts, Shades, Dews and 
Humidities. For the Light of Day is one thing and 
ſimple, and Pindar ſaith, the Sun is then ſeen, 


Through ſtill and quiet Air. 
But the Air of Night is a kind of (c) Compoſition; 


for 


(a) For wege use um vermiis I read; wegouvas inxvs t 
(b) Here is weutlny 6 ouvrdyurm, or jomething like ih (c) 1 leave 
out gvp pay es 45 & Gloſs. 
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for it is made up of many Lights and Powers, which, 
like ſo many ſeveral Seeds, flow down from every Star 
into one place. They therefore very pertinently Cenſe 
the former things by Day-time, as being Simples, and 
deriving their Original from the Sun ; and the lat- 
ter at the Entrance of the Night, they being mixt, 
and of many and difterent Qualities. 


n 


Concerning ſuch whom God is ſlow to 
puniſh. 


— — 


Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Philips, Gent. 


Heſe, and ſuch like things, O Cynias ! when Epi- 
curus had ſpoken, before any Perſon could re- 
turn an Anſwer, while we were buſy at the far- 


ther End of the Portico, he flung away in great haſte, 
- However we could not but in ſome meaſure admire at 
the odd Behaviour of the Man, tho' without taking any 
| Farther notice of it in Words; and therefore after we 
had gaz'd a while one upon another, we return'd to 
walk as we were ſingl'd out in Company before. At 
what time Patrocleas firſt breaking ſilence, How ſay 


ye, Gentlemen, ſaid he, if you think fitting, why 
may not we diſcuſs this Queſtion of the laſt Propoſer, 


as well in his Abſence, as if he were preſent? To 
whom Timon replying, Surely, ſaid he, it would bur 


ill become us, if at us he aim'd upon his Departure, 


to neglect the Arrow ſticking in our Sides. For Bra- 


{idas, as Hiſtory reports, drawing forth the Javelin 
out of his own Body, with the ſame Javelin, not on- 


ly wounded him that threw it, but flew him outright. 


But as for our ſelves, with fir leſs Difficulty may we 


defend, with far more Eaſe may we revenge our ſelves 
on them, that pelt us with abſurd and fallacious Rea- 
ſonings; and it will be ſutficient that we ſhake them 


Vol. IV. 86 ott, 
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off, before they reach the Opinion itſelf, Then, ſaid 


IL, which of his Sayings is it, that has given, you the 


greateſt Cauſe to be moved? For the Man writes of 


many things confuſedly, but of nothing in order, 


gleaning up and down from this and t'other Place, 


without Method or Judgment, and ſuffering himſelf, 

as it were in the Tranſports of his Pride and Choler, 

to wreck his reproachful Malice upon the Providence 

9 God. To which Patrocleas: The Slowneſs of the 
u 


preme Deity, ſaid he, and his Procraſtination in 


reference to the Puniſhment of the Wicked, ſeems to 
me a Point ſo deeply myſterious, that it has long per- 


plex'd my Thoughts ; but now puzzled by theſe Argu- 


ments which he produces, J am as it were a Stranger 


to the Opinion, and newly beginning again to learn. 
Formerly I could not with patience hear that Expreſ- 


Gon of Euripides, N 


—lf they delay, and ſlowly move, 
*Tis but the Nature of the Gods ahove. 


For indeed it becomes not the Supreme Deity to be 


remiſs in any thing, but more eſpecially in the Proſe- 
cution of the. Wicked, ſince they themſelves are no 
way negligent or dilatory in doing Miſchief, but are 
always driven on by the moſt rapid Impetuoſities of 


their Paſſiens to Acts of Injuſtice. For certainly, ac- 


cording to the Saying of Thucydides, that Revenge 
which follows Injury cloſeſt at the Heels, preſently 
puts a ſtop-to the Progrels of ſuch as mike advantage 
of ſucceſsful Wickednels. Therefore there is no 
Debt with ſo much Prejudice put off, as that of Juſtice; 


for it weakens the Hopes of the Perſon wrong'd, and 
renders him comfortleſs and penſive, but heightens 


the Boldneſs and daring Inſolence of the. Oppreſlor : 
Whereas on the other fide, thoſe Puniſhments and 
Chaſtiſements that immediately withſtand preſuming 
Violence, not only reſtrain the committing of future 
Outrages, but more eſpecially bring along with them 
'® particular Comfort and Satisfaction to the Sufferers. 
Which makes me no leſs troubled at that ſame 8 
ing of Bias, which frequently comes into my, Mia i; 

5 or, 
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For, ſaid he once, to a notorious Reprobate, *Tis 
not that I doubt thou wilt not ſuffer the juſt Reward 
of thy Wickedneſs ; but I fear that I my ſelf ſhall not 
live to ſee it. For what did the Puniſhment of Arif 


7 tocrates avail the Meſſenians, who were kill'd before 
” it came to paſs? Who 0 betray'd them at the 
ly 2 2 CY 

Battle of Cyprus, yet remain'd undetected for above 
= twenty Years together; and all that while reign'd: 
| King of the Arcadians, till at length, diſcover'd and 
in * 
1 apprehended, he receiv'd the merited Recompence of 
| his Treachery. But alas! they whom he had be- 
4 tray d were all dead at the ſame time. Or when the 
Orc homenians had loſt their Children, their Friends 
1 and familiar Acquaintance, through the Treachery 


75 of Lyciſcus, what Conſolation was it to them, that 
many Years after a foul Diſtemper ſeiz'd the Traytor, 
and fed upon his Body, till it had conſum'd his putri- 
fy'd Fleſh? who, as often as he dip'd and bath'd his 
Feet in the River, with horrid Oaths and Execra- 
tions bann'd the Loſs of his Members, putrify'd and 


be gangreen'd, to expiate the Treachery and Yung 
ſe- which himſelf had committed. For it was not pol- 
* ſible for the Childrens Children of the Athenians, who | 
* had been murther'd long before, to behold the Bodies | 
of of thoſe ſacrilegious Caitiffs, which were afterwards | 
* torn out of their Graves, and tranſported beyond the | 
ge Confines of their native Soil. Whence, in my Opinion, 
tly Euripides abſurdly makes uſe of theſe Expreſſions, to 
ge divert a Man from Wickedneſs, 
no 
ce; If thou fear ſi Head n, thou ſeareſt it in vain; 
nd Fuſtice is not ſo haſty, fooliſh Man, | 
ens To pierce thy Heart, or <vith contagious Wound, 
Ir: Or thee, or gener Mortals to confound : 
ind Bit with flow pace, and creeping Feet, cuts off 
ing The Male factor, then Chaſtiſement proof. 
ure 
em And I am apt to perſwade my ſelf, that * theſe 
ers. and no other Conſiderations it is, that wicked Men 
ay- encourage and give themſelves the Liberty to attempt 
= © and commit all manner of Impieties ;. ſeeing that t e 
For, G 2 F rut, 
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Fruit, which Injuſtice yields, is ſoon ripe, and offers it 
ſelf early to the Gatherer's Hand; whereas Puniſh- 
ment comes late, and lagging long behind the Plea- 
ſure of Enjoyment. 

After Patrocleas had thus diſcours'd, Olympicus taking 
bim up: There is this farther, ſaid he, O Patrocleas ! 
which thou ſhouldſt have taken notice of; for how 
Font an Inconveniency and Abſurdity ariſes beſides 

rom theſe Delays and Procraſtinations of Divine Juſ- 
tice ? In regard the Slow neſs of its Execution takes 
away the Belief of Providence. For the Wicked, 
rceiving that Calamity and Revenge does not pre- 
ently follow at the heels of every enormous Crime, 
but a long time after, looking upon their Calamity 
as a Misfortune, and calling it Chance, not Puniſh- 
ment, are nothing at all thereby reform'd ; troubled 
indeed they well may be at the dire Accident bef4l- 
len them, but never repent of the Villanies they have 
committed. For as in uſual Diſcipline, the Puniſh- 
ment which immediately attends the Fault, and the 
Stripes and Pinches that purſue the Tranſgreſſion, cor- 
rect and reduce the Party to his Duty; — the Lug- 
gings by the Ears, the Baſtings and Thumpings, which 
are late and out of time laid on, ſeem to be inflicted 
for ſome other Reaſon than to teach or inſtruc, 
which puts the Sufferer to pain, without underſtand- 
ing his Error: In like manner, were the Impieties of 
enormous Tranſgreſſors and heinous Offenders ſingly 
ſcourg d and repreſs d by immediate Severity, it would 
bring them at length to a Senſe of their Folly, bumble 
them, and ſtrike them with an Awe of tae Divine 
Being, whom they find with a watchful Eye behold- 
ing the Actions and Paſhons of Men, and feel to be 
nodilatory, but 8 Avenger of Iniquity. Where- 
as that ſame remiſs and flow-pac'd Fuſtice, as Euripi- 
des deſcribes it, that falls upon the Wicked by Acci- 
dent, by reaſon of its Incertainty, ill-tim'd Delay, 
and diforderly Motion, ſeems rather to reſemble 
Chance than Providence. So that I cannot conceive 
what benefit there is in theſe Grindſtones of the 
Gods, which are ſaid to grind ſo late, as Oy 5 
eſtial 
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Concerning ſuch whom God is ſlow to ' puniſh. 149 
leſtial Puniſhment is obſcur'd, and the Awe of evil 
doing rendred vain and deſpicable. | 

Theſe things thus uttered, and in a deep Medi- 
tation of what he had ſiid, Timon interpoſed. Is 
it your Pleaſure, ſaid he, that I ſhall put an end to 
the Difficulties of this knotty Queſtion, or ſhall I 
firſt permit him to argue in oppoſition to what has 
been propounded already ? Nay then, ſaid I, to 
what purpoſe is it to let in a third Wave to drown 
the Argument, if he be not able to repel or avoid 
the Objections already made? 

To begin therefore, as from the Veſtal Hearth, 
from that antient Circumſpection and Reverence, 
which our Anceſtors, being Academic Philoſophers 
alſo, bare to the Supreme God-head, we ſhall utterly 
decline to meddle with that myſterious Being, as if we 
could not preſume to utter poſitively any thing con- 
cerning it. For though it may be born withal, for 
Men unskill'd in Muſic, to talk at random of Notes 
and Harmony ; or for ſuch, as never experienced 
Warfare, to diſcourſe of Arms and Military Affairs; 
yet it would be a bold and daring Arrogance in us, that 
are but mortal Men, to dive too far into the incom- 
prehenſible Myſteries of Deities and Demons. Juſt 
as if Perſons, void of Knowledge, ſhould undertake 
to judge of the Methods and Reaſon of cunning 
Artiſts, by ſlight Opinions and probable Conjectures 
of their own. Thus, it is not for one, that under- 
ſtands nothing of Science, to give a Reaſon why the 
Phyſician did not let Blood before, but afterwards ; 
or why he did not bathe his Patient yeſterday, but 
to day. And lo likewiſe neither is it eaſie nor ſafe 
to ſpeak otherwiſe of the Supreme Deity, than only 
this ; that he alone ir is, who knows the moſt con- 
venient time to apply moſt proper Corroſives for the 
Cure of Sin and Impiety ; and, as Medicaments, to 
adminiſter Puniſhments to every Tranſgreſſor, yet 
not confin d to an equal Quality and Meaſure com- 
mon to all Diſtempers, nor to one and the ſame 
time. Now that the Phyſical Knowledge, in order 
to the Cure and Preſervation of the Soul, is the moſt 
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tranſcendent of all other Sciences,. beſides ten thou- 
ſand other Witneſſes, even Pindar himſelf teſtifies, 
where he gives to God, the Ruler and Lord of all 
Things, the Title of the moſt Perfect Artificer, as 
being the grand Author and Diſtributer of Juſtice, 
to whom it properly belongs to determine, at what 
time, in what manner, and to what degree, to puniſh 
every particular Offender. And Plato aſlerts. that 
Minos, being the Son of Fupiter, was the Diſciple 
of his Father, to learn this Science. Intimating 
thereby, that it is impoſſible for any other than 
a Scholar, bred up in the School of Equity, rightly 
to behave himſelf in the Adminiſtration of Jultice, 
or to make a true Judgment of another, whether he 
does well or no. For the Laws, which are conſti- 
tuted by Men, do not always preſcribe that which is 
unqueſtionable, and {imply decent, or of which the 
Reaſon is altogether, without Exception, perſpicuous, 
in regard that {ome of their Ordinances ſeem to be on 
purpole ridiculouſly contriv'd ; particularly that which 
in Lacedemor, the Ephori ordain at their firſt entring 
into the Magiſtracy, that no Man ſuffer the Hair of 
his upper Lip to grow ; which was done only that they 
might be obedient to the Laws, to the end they might 
not ſeem grievous to them. Thus the Romans, when 
they aſſerted the Freedom of any one, caſt a ſlender 
Straw upon his Body ; and when they make their laſt 
Wills and Teftaments, ſome they —— to be their 
Heirs, while others ſell their Eſtates. Which ſeems to 
be altogether contrary to Reaſon. But that of Solon 
is moſt abſurd, who, when a City is up in Arms and all 
in Sedition, brands with Infamy the Perſon who ſtands 
neuter, and adheres to neither Party. And thus a 
Man, that apprehends not the Reaſon of the Law- 
iver, or the Cauſe why ſuch and ſuch Things are 
2 preſcribed, might number up ſeveral Abſurdities 
of many Laws. What Wonder then, ſince the 
Actions of Men are ſo difficult to be underſtood, if 
it be no leſs difficult to determine concerning the 
Gods, whezefore they infli& their Puniſhments upon 
Sinners, ſometimes later, ſometimes ſooner, Nor do 
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I alledge theſe ting, as a Pretence to avoid the Diſ- 
pute, but to ſecure the Pardon which I veg. To 
the end that our Diſcourſe, having a regard, as it 
were, to ſome Port or Refuge, may proceed the 
more boldly in producing probable Circumſtances to 
clear the Doubt. But firft conſider this; that God, 
according to Plato, when he proposd himſelf in 
the middle, as the Exemplar of all that was Good and 
Holy, indulges Human Virtue, by which Man is in 
ſome meaſure rendred like himſelf, and to thoſe that 
are able to follow the Deity by Imitation. For unt- 
verſal Nature being at firſt void of Order, before it 
came to be form'd into a World, had this Beginning 
of its Change, from a certain infus'd Similitude of 
that Idea and Virtue, which is ia God. And the 
ſelf ſame Plato aſſerts, that Nature firſt kindled the 
Senſe of Seeing within us, to the end that the Soul, 
by the Sight and Admiration of the Heav'nly Bodies, 
being accuſtom'd to love and embrace Decency and 
Order, might be induced to hate the diforderly Mo- 
tions of wild and raving Paſſions, and avoid Levity 
and Raſhneſs, or dependance upon Chance, as the 
Original of all Improbity and Vice. For there is no 

eater Benefit that Men can enjoy from God, than 
y the Imitation and Purſuit of thoſe Perfections, 
and that SanQity which is in him, to be excited to 
the _ of Virtue. Therefore God, with Forbear- 
ance and at Leiſure, inflicts his Puniſhment upon the 
Wicked; not that he is afraid of committing an Error, 
or of repenting, {ſhould he accelerate his Indigna- 
tion; but to eradicate that brutiſh and eager Deſire 
of Revenge, that reigns in Human Breaſts, and to 
teach us that we are not, in the Heat of Fury, nor 
when our Anger, heaving and palpitating, boils up 
above our Underſtanding, to fall upon thoſe who 
have done us an N. like thoſe who ſeek to gratify 
a vehement Thirſt, or craving Appetite; but that 
we ſhould, in imitation of this Mildneſs and Forbear- 
ance, wait with due compoſure of Mind, till ſuch ſuf- 


ficient time for Conſideration is taken, as may admit of 


no Repentance ; and not give way to the defire of 
5-8 Chaſtiſe- 
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Chaſtiſement or Correction. For as Socrates obſery'd, 
it is far the leſſer Miſchief, for a Man, diftemper'd 
with Ebriety and Gluttony, to drink Puddle-water, 
than, when the Mind is diſturb'd and over-charg'd 
with Anger and Fury, before it be ſettled and be- 
come limpid again, for a Man to ſeek the ſatiatin 

his Revenge upon the Body of his Friend or Kink. 
man. For according to the Saying of Thucydides, 
Revenge is not the neareſt to Injury, but being at a 
remote diftance from it, obſerves the moſt conve- 


nient Opportunity, For as Anger, according to that 


of Melanthius, 


Quite from the Brain tranſplants the Vit, 
Vile Acts deſigning to commit; 


So Reaſon does that which is juſt and moderate, 


laying Paſſion and Fury aſide. Whence it comes to 
paſs, that Men, giving Ear to Human Examples, be- 
come more manſuete and 2 ; as Plato, who, 
holding his Cudgel over his Pages Shoulders, as him- 
ſelf relates, paus'd a good while, correcting his own 

er. In like manner Avrchytas, obſerving the 
Sloth and wilful Negligence of his Servants in the 
Field, and perceiving his Paſhon to riſe at a more 
than uſual rate, did no more, bit as he went away, 
Tis your good Fortune, ſaid he, that ye have anger d 


me. I1f then the Sayings of Men, when called to 
mind, and their Actions being read, have ſuch a 


power to mitigate the Roughneſs and Vehemenc 

of Wrath, much more becomes it us, beholding God, 
with whom there is neither Dread or Repentance of 
any things, deferring nevertheleſs his Puniſhments 
to future Time, and admitting Delay; to be cautious 
and circumſpect in theſe Matters, and to deem as a 


| Divine part of Virtue, that Mildneſs and long Sutter- 


ing, of which God attords us an Example ; while by 
puniſhing, he reforms ſome few, and by flowly chaſti- 


ing, he _ and admoniſheth many. 


In the ſecond place, therefore, let us conſider this, 


That Human Puniſhments of Injuries regard no more, 
than that the Party ſuffer in his turn; and are A 
' y 
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fy'd when the Offender has ſuffer'd according to his 
Merit, and farther they never proceed. Which 1s 
the Reaſon that they run after Provocations, like 
Dogs that bark in their Fury, and immediately pur- 
ſue the Injury as ſoon as committed. But probable 
it is, that God, whatever diſtemper'd Soul it be, 
which he proſecutes with his Divine Juſtice, ob- 
ſerves the Motions and Inclinations of it, whether 
they be ſuch as tend to Repentance ; and allows Time 


for the Reformation of thoſe, whoſe Wickedneſs is 


neither invincible, nor incorrigible : Well knowing 
what a proportion of Virtue, Souls, from himſelf 
conveyed to Generation, carry along with them, 
and how ſtrong and vigorous their innate and primi- 
tive Good yer continues. For Wickedneſs buds forth 
preternaturally upon the Corruption of bad Diet and 
evil Converſation ; but then, ſome Souls recovering 
again to perfect Cure, or an indifferent Habitude, 
is the reaſon the Deity does not inflict his Pu- 
niſhments alike upon all. But thoſe that are incu- 
rable he preſently lops off, and deprives of Life, 
as being altogether hurtful to others, d moſt bane- 
ful to themſelves, as always wallowing in Wickedneſs, 
But as for thoſe who probably may be thought to tranſ- 
greſs, rather out of Ignorance of what is virtuvus 
and good, than through Choice of what is foul and 
vicious, he grants them time to turn ; but if the 
remain obdurate, then likewiſe he inflicts his Puniſh- 
ments upon them; for there is no fear leaſt they 
ſhould eicape. 

Now let us conſider how oft the Cuſtoms and Lives 
of Men have b2en chang'd ; tor which reafon, the 
Change of Manners was by the Greeks call'd 28 &-, 
from turning; as allo 19%, Which {ignites Manners, 
was deriv'd from 73%, fignifying Cuſtom, as chietly 
prevailing in their Change. Therefore I am of Opini- 
on, that the Antients reported Cecrops to hive had two 
Bodies, not as ſome believe, becauſe of a good King 
he became a mercileſs and Dragon-like Tyrant, but 
rather on the contrary, for that being at firſt both 
cruel and formidable, afterwards he became a mot 
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mild and gentle Prince. However if this be uncer- 
tain, yet we know both Gelo and Hiero the Sicilians, 
and Piſiſtratus the Son of Hippocratus, who having 
obtained the Sovereignty by Violence and Wicked- 

neſs, made a virtuous Uſe of their Power; and com- 
ing unjuſtly to the Throne, became moderate Rulers, 
and beneficial to the Public ; for by recommending 
wholſome Laws, and the Exerciſe of uſeful Tillage 
to their Subjects, they reduc'd them from idle Scof- 
fers and talkative Romancers to be mndeſt Citizens, 
and induſtrious good Husbands. And as for Gelo, 
after he had been ſucceſsful in his War, and van- 

uiſh'd the Carthaginians, he refus'd to grant them 
the Peace which they ſu'd for, unleſs they would 
conlent to have it inſerted in their Articles, that 
they would ſurceaſe from ſacrificing their Children 
to Saturn. 

Over Megalopolis, Lydiades was Tyrant; but then, 
even in the time of his Tyranny, changing his Man- 
ners and Maxims of Government, and growing into a 
Hatred of Injuſtice, he reſtor'd to the Citizens their 
Laws, and fighting for his Country, againſt his own 
and his Subjects Enemies, fell an illuſtrious Victim 
for his Countries Welfare. Now if any one bearmg 
an Antipathy to Miltiades, or Cimon, had ſlain the 
one tyrannizing in the Cherroxeſe, or the other com- 
mitting Inceſt with his own Siſter, or had expell'd 
T bemiſtocles out of Athens, at what time he lay ri- 
oting and revelling in the Market-place, and affront- 
ing all that came near him, according to the Sen- 
tence afterwards pronounc'd againſt Alcitiades, had 
we not been depriv'd of the Glory obtain'd at Ma- 
rathon, the Honour gain'd over the Curymedontes, 
and the Dianium ? 


=—== When the Athenian Youth 
The fam'd Foundations of their Freedom laid. 


For great and lofty Genius's produce nothing that is 
Mean and Little; the innate Smartneſs of their Parts 
will not endure the Vigor and Activity of their Spi- 
tits to grow lazy; but they are toſs d to and again, 
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as with the Waves, by the rowling motions of their 
own inordinate Deſire, till at length they arrive to 


a ſtable and ſettled Conſtitution of Manners: There- 


fore as a Perſon, that is unskilful in Husbandry, 
would by no means make Choice of a piece of 
Ground quite over-run with Brakes and Weeds, 
abounding with wild Beaſts; and covered with ſtand- 
ing Lakes and Mud ; yet, to him who hath learnt to 
underſtand the Nature of the Earth, theſe are cer- 
tiin Symptoms of the Softneſs and Fertility of the 
Svil ; thus great Genius's many times produce many 
abſurd and vile Enormities, of which we, not en- 
during the rugged and uneaſie Vexation, are pre- 
ſently for pruning and lopping off the lawleſs Tranſ- 
greſſors. But the more prudent Judge, who diſcerns 
the abounding Goodneſs and Generoſity covertly re- 
ſiding in thoſe tranſcendent Genius's, waits the co- 
operating Age and Seaſon for Reaſon and Virtue to 
exert themſelves, and gathers the ripe Fruit when 
Nature has matur'd it. And thus much as to thoſe 
Particulars. | 

Now to come to another part of our Diſcourſe, 
do you not believe that ſome of the Greeks did very 
prudently to regiſter that Law in eypt among their 
own, whereby it is enacted, that if a Woman with 
Child be ſentenc'd to die, ſhe {hall be repriev'd till 
ſhe be deliver'd ? All the Reaſon in the World you'll 
ſay. Then, ſay I, though a Man cannot bring forth 
Children, yet if he be able, by the aſſiſtance of 
Time, to reveal any hidden Action or Conlpiracy, 


or to diſcover ſome conceal'd Miſchief, or te be Au- 


thor of ſome wholſome piece of Advice; or ſup- 
pole that in time he may produce ſome neceſſar 
and uſeful Invention, is it not better to delay the 
Puniſhment, and expect the Beneſit, than haſtily to 
rid kim out of the World ? It ſeems ſo to me, ſaid 
I : And truly you are 1n the right, reply'd Patrocleas ; 
for let us conſider, had Dionyſius, at the Beginning 
of his Tyranny, ſuffer'd according to his Merits; 
never would any of the Greets have re- inhabited Si- 
cih, laid waſte by the Cartbagiuians ; Nor would 
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the Greeks have repoſleſs'd Apollonia, nor Anactorium, 
nor the Peninſula of the Leucadians, had not Peri- 
anders Execution been delay'd for a long time; and 
if I miſtake not, it was to the delay of Caſſander's 
Puniſhment, that the City of Thebes was beholden 


for her Recovery from Deſolation. But the moſt 


of thoſe Barbarians, who aſſiſted at the ſacrilegious 
Plunder of that Temple, following Timoleon into 
Sicily, after oy had vanquiſh'd the Carthaginians, 
and diſſolv'd the Tyrannical Government of that 
Ifland, wicked as they were, came all to a wicked 
End; as we make uſe of common Executioners to 
puniſh the Wickedneſs of others, and then deſtroy 
thoſe Inſtruments of his Wrath, which I believe to 
be true of moſt Tyrants. For as the Gall of a H- 
ena, and the Rennet of a Sea Calf, and many other 
filthy Monfters, contain ſomething in them for the 
Cure of Diſeaſes ; ſo when ſome People deſerve a 
ſharp and biting Puniſhment, God, ſubjecting them 
to the implacable Severity of ſome certain Tyrant, 
or the cruel Oppreſſion of ſome Ruler, does not re- 
move either the Torment, or the Trouble, till he 
has cur'd and E the diſtemper'd Nation. Such 
a fort of Phyſic was Phalaris to the Agragantines, and 
Marius to the Romans. And God exprefly foretold 
the Sicionyans, how much their City ſtood in need of 
moſt ſevere Chaſtiſement, when, after they had vi- 
olently raviſh'd out of the Hands of the Co 
T'iletias, a young Lad, who had been crown d at 
the Pythian Games ; they tore him Limb from Limb, 
as their own Fellow Citizen. Therefore Oxazcras 
the Tyrant, and after him Myro and Cleiſthenes, put 
an end ro rhe Luxury and Lafciviouſnels of the S:ci- 
onyans ; but the Cleoneans, not having the good For- 
tune to meet with the ſame Cure, went all to wrack. 
To this purpoſe, hear what Homer ſays ; 


From Parent wile, be far the better Son 
Did ſpring, whom various Virtues did renown. 


And yet we do not find, that ever the Son of Cro- 


preus perform'd any famous or memorable Atchieve- 
| * ment ; 


poſited in that City, made a Pre 
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ment; but the Off-ſpring of Siſyphus, Autclychus and 


_ Phlegyas, flouriſh'd among the Number of the moſt 


famous and virtuous Princes. Pericles at Athens de- 
ſcended from a wicked Family ; and Pompey the 
Great, at Rome, was the Son of Strabo, whoſe dead 
Body the Roman People, in the Height of their Ha- 
tred conceived againſt him when alive, caſt forth 
into the Street, and trampled in the Dirt. Where is 
the Abſurdity then, as the Husbandman never cuts 
away the Thorn till it injures the Aſparagus ; or as 
the Lilyans never burn the Stalks till they have ga- 
ther'd all the Ladanum, if God never extirpates the 
evil and thorny Root of a Renown'd and Royal 
Race, before he has gather'd from it the mature and 
proper Fruit? For it would have heen a far greater 
Diſadvantage to the Phocenſes, tho' a thouſand more 
of Iphitus's Horſes and Oxen had periſh'd, or that 
they had loſt a far greater Sum in Gold and Sliver 
out of their Temple of Delphos, than to have miſs'd 
among them the Birth of Ulyſſes and Aſculapius, 
and thoſe many others, who, of wicked and vicious 
Men, became highly virtuous and beneficial to their 
Country. I would gladly know, whether it be nor 
better to inflict deſerved Puniſhments in due Seaſon, 
and at convenient times, than haſtily and raſhly, 
when a Man is in the Heat and Hurry of Paſhon ? 
Witneſs the Example of Callippus, who, under the 
pretence of being his Friend, having ſtabb'd Dio, 
was himſelf ſoon after flain by Dio's Intimates with 
the ſame Dagger. Thus again, when Mitiuvs of 4r- 
gos was flain in a City Tumult, the Brazen Statue 
which ſtood in the Market place, ſoon after, at the 
time of the public Shews, fell down upon the 
Murtherer's Head, and kill'd him. What befel Beſts 
the Pæonite, and Ariſto the Octæan, chief Commander 
of the foreign Soldiers, I ſuppoſe you underſtood 
full well, Pal ro. lig. Not I, by Jede; but I deſire to 
know, Well then, I ſay this, 4rifto, having with 
permiſſion of the Tyrants, carry'd away the Jewels 
and Ornaments belonging to Eriphyle, which lay de- 
ſent of them to his 
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Wife. The Puniſhment of this was, that the Son 
being highly incens'd againſt his Mother, for what 
reaſon it matters not, ſer Fire to his Father's Houle, 
and burnt it to the Ground, with all the Family that 
were in it. 

As for Beſſus, it ſeems he kill'd his own Father, 
and the Murther lay conceal'd a long time. Ar 
length being invited to Supper among Strangers, at- 
ter he had fo looſen'd a Swallow's Neſt with his 
Spear, that it fell down, he kill'd all the young 
ones. Upon which, being ask'd by the Gueſts that 

re preſent, what Injury the Swallows had done 

im, that he ſhould commit ſich an irregular Ac? 
Did you not hear, ſid he, theſe curſed Swallows, 
how they clamour'd and made a Noiſe, filſe Wit- 
neſſes as they were, that I had long ago kill'd m 
Father? This Anſwer ſtrook the reſt of the Gueſts 
with ſo mach Admitation, that, after a due ponder- 
ing upon his Words, they made known the whole 
Story to the King. Upon which, the matter being 
di into, Bet was brought to condign Puniſh- 
ment. Theſe things I have alledg'd, as it was but 
Reaſon, upon a ſuppoſition, that there is a Forbear- 
ance of inflicting Puniſhment upon the Wicked. 
As for what remains, it behoves us to liſten to He- 
ſiod, where he aſſerts, not like Plato, that the Pu- 
niſhment of Injuſtice accompanies the Suffering, but 
that it is of the ſame Age with it, and ariſes from 
the ſame Place and Root. For, ſays he, 


Bad Counſel, ſo the Gods ordain, 
Is moſt of all the Adviſer's Bane. 


And in another Place, 


He that his Neighbours Harm contrives, his Art 
Contrives the Miſchief gainſ# his own falſe Heart. 


It is reported, that the Cantharides Fly, by a cer- 
tain kind of Antipathy, carries within itſelf the 
Cure of the Wound which it inflicts. On the other 
fide Wickedneſs, at the ſame time it is committed, 
engendring its own Vexation and Torment, not at 


laſt, 
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laſt, but at the very Inftant of the Injury offer'd, 
ſuffers the Reward of the Injuſtice it has done. And 
as every Malefactor bears his own Croſs to the Place 
of his Execution, ſo are all the various Torments of 
various wicked Actions prepar'd by the ſeveral ſorts 
of Wickedneſs themſelves. Such a diligent Archi- 
tectreſs of a miſerable and wretched Life is Wicked- 
neſs, wherein Shame is ſtill accompanied with a 
thouſand Terrors and Commotions of the Mind, in- 
ceſſint Repentance, and never ceaſing Tumulrs of 
the Spirits. However, there are ſome People that 
differ little or nothing from Children, who many 
times beholding Malefactors upon the Stage, in their 
gilded Veſtments, and ſhort purple Cloaks, dancing 
with Crowns upon their Heads, admire and look 
upon em as the moſt happy Perſons in the World, 
till they ſee em goared and laſh'd, and Flames of 
Fire curling from underneath their ſumptuous and 
gawdy Garments : Thus there are many wicked 
Men, ſurrounded with numerous Families, ſplendid 
in the Pomp of Magiſtracy, and IIluſtrious for the 
Greatneſs of their Power, whoſe Puniſhments neyer 
diſplay themſelves; till thoſe glorious Perſons come 
to be the public SpeStacles of the People, either 
ſlain and lying weltring in their Blood, or elſe ſtand- 
ing on the Top of the Rock, ready to be tumbl'd 
headlong down the Precipice ; which indeed cannot 
ſo well be ſaid to be a Puniſhment, as the Conſum- 
mation and Perfection of Puniſhment. Moreover, 
as Herodicus the Selymbrian, falling into a Conſump- 
tion, the moſt incurable of all Diſeaſes, was the firſt 
who intermix'd the Gymnaſtic Art with the Science 
of Phyſic (as Plato relates) on purpole to ſpin out 
in length a tedious time of dying, as well for his 
own, as the ſake of others, labouring under the 
ſame Diſtemper. In like manner there are ſome wie- 
ked Men, who flatter themſelves to have eſcap'd the 
reſent Puniſhment, yet not after ſuch a Space, but 
or a longer Tract of Time, endure a more laſting, 
not a ſhorter Puniſhment ; not puniſhed with Old 
Age, but growing old under the Tribulation of tor- 
5 | menting 
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menting Affliction. When I ſpeak of a long time, 
I ſpeak in reference to ourſelves. For as to the 
Gods, every Diſtance and Diſtinction of Human Life 
3s nothing : And now, and not thirty Years ago, is the 
ſame thing, as that ſuch a Malefactor was tormented 
or hang'd in the Morning, and not in the Afternoon. 
More eſpecially, fince a Man is but ſhut up in this 
Life, like a cloſe Priſoner in a Goal, from whence 
it is impoſſible to make an Eſcape ; and yet we feaſt 
and banquet, are full of Buſineſs, receive Rewards, 
and enjoy Offices, 3 certainly theſe are but 
like the Sports of thoſe that play at Dice, or any 
other Game in the Goal, while the Rope all the 
while hangs over their Heads. So that what ſhould 
hinder me from aſſerting, that neither they, who are 
ſhut up in Priſon, are truly puniſh'd 'till the Execu- 
tioner has chopt off their Heads ? Or that he who 
has drank Hemlock, then walks about and ſtays till 
a Heavineſs ſeizes his Limbs, is in any other Con- 
dition, before the Extinction of his natural Heat and 
the TY, rER of his Blood deprive him of his 
Senſes ? That is to ſay, if we deem the laſt Moment 
of the Ptmiſhment to be only the Puniſhment, and 
omit the Commotions, Terrors, Expectations and 
Imbitterments of Repentince, with which every 
Malefactor and all wicked Men are teaz'd upon rhe 
committing of any heincus Crime. But this is to 
deny the Fiſh to be taken that falls into the Net, 
before we fee it boil'd and cut into pieces by the 
Cook; for every Offender is within the Gripes of 
the Law, fo ſoon as he has committed the Crime; 
and no ſooner has he ſwallow'd the ſweer Bait of 
Injuſtice, but he may be truly faid to be caught; 
while his Conſcience within, tearing and gnawing 
upon his Vitals, allows him no Reſt: 
Like the ſeriſt Tuny, frighted from his Prey, 
Rowling and plunging in the anrer'd Sea. 


For the daring Raſhneſs and precipitate Boldneſs of 
Iniquity continues viol-nt and ative 'till the Fact be 
perpetrated, Lut then the Paſſion, like a. ſurcea- 


ling 
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fing Tempeſt, povieg ſlack and weak, ſurrenders 
itſelf to Superſtitious Fears and Terrors. So that 
Steſichorus may ſeem to have compos'd the Dream 
of Clytemneſtra, to ſet forth the Event and Truth of 
Things : 


a” 


T hen ſeem'd a Dragon to draw near, 
With mattry Blood all on his Head beſmear'd ; 
And then the King Pleſthenides appear'd. 


For Viſions in Dreams, Noon day Apparitions, Ora- 
cles, Deſcents into Hell, and whatever Objects elſe, 
which may be thought to be tranſmitted from Hea- 
ven, raiſe continual Tempeſts and Horrors in the 
very Souls of the Guilty. Thus it is reported, that 
Apollodorus in a Dream beheld himſelf flead by the 
Scythians, and then boil'd ; and that his Heart, ſpeak- 
ing to him out of the Kettle, utter'd theſe Words, 
I am the Cauſe thou ſuffer'ſt all this, And another 
time, That he ſaw his Daughters run about him, 
their Bodies burning, and all in a Flame. Hipparchus 
alſo, the Son of Piſiftratus, had a Dream, that the 
Goddeſs Venus, out of a certain Viol, flung Blood 
in his Face. The Favourites of Prolomy, ſirnam'd 
the T hunderer, dreamt that they ſaw their Maſter 
cited to the Judgment Seat by Seleucus, where 
Wolves and Vultures were his Judges; and then diſ- 
tributing great Quantities of Fleſh among his Ene- 
mies. Pauſanias, in the Heat of his Luſt, ſent for 
Cleonice, a freeborn Virgin of Byzantium, with an 
Intention to have enjoy'd her all Night ; but when 
ſhe came, out of a ſtrange fort of Jealouſy and Pro- 
vocation, for which he could give no reaſon, ſtabb'd 
her. This Murther was attended with frightful Vi- 
ſions; inſomuch, that his Repoſe in the Night was 
not only interrupted with the Appearance of her 
Shape, but ftill = thought he heard her uttering 
thele Lines ; 


To Execution go, the Gods are juſt, | 
And rarely pardon Murther join d with Luſt. 


After 
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After this the Apparition ſtill haunting him, he ſail d 
to Pfycopompeion in Horaclea, and by Propitiations, 
Charms and Dirges, call'd up the Ghoſt of the Dam- 
fel : Which, appearing before him, told him in few 
Words, that he ſhould be free from all his Aﬀrights 
and Moleſtations upon his Return. to Lacedemor. 
Where he was no ſooner arriv'd, but he died. But 
notwithſtanding all this, if there were nothing that 
befel the Soul after the Expiration of this Life, but 
that Death were the End of all Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, I might infer from thence, that the Deity 
was remiſs, and indulgent in ſwiftly puniſhing the 
Wicked, and depriving them of Life. For if a 
Man {hall afſert, that Space of time no otherwiſe 
afflicts the Wicked, but that the Convincement of 
the Crime is a fruitleſs and barren thing, that pro- 
duces nothing of Good, nothing worthy of Amend- 
ment from the many great and terrible Combats and 
Agonies of the Mind, the Conſideration of theſe 
_ altogether ſubyerts the Soul. As it is re- 
lated of Lyſimachus, who, being under the violent 
Conſtraint of a parching Thirft, furrender'd ap his 
Perſon and his Dominions to the Gete for a little 
Drink ; but after he had quench'd his Drought, and 
found himſelf a Captive, Shame of this Wickedneſs 
of mine, Cried he, that for ſo ſmall a Pleaſure have 
loſt ſo great a Kinodom : But it is a difficult thing 
for a Man to reſiſt the natural Neceſſity of mortal 
Paſhons. Yet when a Man, either out of Avarice, 
or Ambition of civil Honour and Power, or to gra- 
tify his Venereal Deſires, commits any enormous and 
heinous Crime, after which, the Thirſt and Rage 
of his Paſhon being allay'd, he comes to ſet before 
his Eyes the ignominious and horrible Paſſions tend- 
ing to Injuſtice ſtill remaining, but ſees nothing uſe- 
fal, nothing neceſſiry, nothing conducible to make 
his Life happy; may it not be probably conjectur d, 
that ſuch a Perſon is frequently ſolicited by theſe 
Reflections to conſider, how raſhly, either prompted 
by vain Glory, or for the ſake of a lawleſs and bar- 
ren Pleaſure, he has overthrown the nobleſt and 
A greateſt 
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eateſt Maxims of Juſtice among Men, and over- 


gx 
> flow'd his Life with Shame and Trouble? As Simo 


nides jeſting was wont to ſay, that he often found a 
Cheſt full of Silver, but always empty of true Be- 
nefit, Thus wicked Men, contemplating their own 
Wickedneſs, and obſerving the Returns of Pleaſure 
ſo barren and fraitleſs, find their Expectations fruſtra- 
ted, but their Minds diftreſs'd with Fears and Sor- 
rows, ungrateful Remembrances, Suſpi ions of Fu- 
turity, and Diſtruſts of preſent Accidents; as we 
hear Ino complaining upon the Theatre, after her 
Repentance of what ſhe had done, 


Dear Women, tell me, cuith cubat Face 

Shall I return to dwell with Atnamas ? 

As if it ne're had been my Iuckleſs Fate, 

T he worſt of foul Miſdzeds to perpetrate. | 


Thus is it not reaſon to believe, that the Soul of 
every wicked Man reyolves and reaſons within itſelf, 
which was, by burying in oblivion former Tranſ- 
greſhons, and caſting from itſelf the Guilt of hither- 
to committed Crimes, to fit frail Mortality under 
her Conduct for a new Courſe of Life? For unleſs 
we will allow unjuſt and impious Perſons to be Wiſe 
and Prudent, there is nothing for a Man to confide 
in, nothing but what vaniſhes like Smoik, nothing 
durable or conſtant in whatever Impiety propoſes to 
itſelf ; but wherever Avarice, Voluptuouſneſs, inexo- 
rable Hatred, Enmity and Improbity aſſociate to- 
her; there you ſhall alſo be ſure to find Super- 
ition neſtling and herding with Effeminacy and 
Terror of Death; a ſwift Change of the moſt vio- 
lent Paſſions, and an arrogant Ambition after unde- 
ſerved Honour. Such Men as theſe ſtind in conti- 
nual dread of their Contemners and Backbiters, they 
fear their Applauders, believing themſelves injur'd 
by their Flatteries; and more elpecially, are at En- 
mity with bad Men, becauſe they are ſo free to ex- 
rol thoſe that ſeem good. However, that which 
hardens Men to Miſchief, ſoon cankers, grows brit- 
tle, and ſhivers in pieces like bad Iron. So that in 
x procels 
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roceſs of time, coming to underſtand themſelves 
tter, and to be more ſenſible of their Miſcarriages, 
they diſdain, abhor, and utterly diſclaim their for- 
mer Courſe of Life. Nor that every wicked Man, 
who reſtores a Truſt, or becomes Security for his 
Friend, or ambitions of Honour, contributes more 
largely to the Benefits of his Country, may be ſaid 
2 in a Condition of Repentance, or to be ſorry 
for what he has done amiſs, by reaſon of the na- 
tural Inclination of the Mind to ramble and change ; 
and therefore ſome Men, being clapp'd and humm'd 
upon the Theatre, preſently fall a weeping, their 
Deſire of Glory relapſing into Covetouſneſs. But as 
for thoſe which ſacrific d the Lives of Men to the 
Succeſs of their Tyrannies and Conſpiracies, as Apol- 
lodorus ; or plunder'd their Friends of their Treaſure, 
and depriv'd them of their Eſtates, as Glaucus the 
Son of Epicides, can we believe ſuch Men did not 
repent and abhor themſelves, or that they were not 
ſorry for the Perpetration of ſuch foul Enormities ? 
For my part, if it may be lawful for me to deliver 
my Opinion, I believe there is no occaſion either 
for the Gods or Men to infli& their Puniſhment up- 
on the moſt wicked and ſacrilegious Offenders ; ſee- 
ing that the Courſe of their own Lives is ſufficient 
to chaſtize their Crimes, while they remain under 
the Conſternations and Torments attending their Im- 
pry: And now conſider whether my Diſcourſe 
ave not enlarg'd itſelf too far. To which, Timon; 
Perhaps, ſaid he, it may ſeem to have been too long, 
if we conſider what remains behind, and the length 
of time requir'd for the Diſcuſſion of our other 
Doubts. For now I am going about to propoſe the 
laſt Queſtion, in purſuit of the firſt, which has hi- 
therto with an indifferent Clearneſs been explain'd. 
Now as to what we have farther to ſay, we find that 
Euripides delivers his Mind freely, and cenſures the 
Gods for imputing the Franſgreſſions of Fore-fathers 
unto their Oft-ſpring : And I am apt to believe, 
that they, who are moſt ſilent among us, do the like. 
For if the Offenders themſelves have already Mos 
their 
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their Reward, then there is no reaſon why the In- 
nocent ſhould be puniſh'd, ſince it is not equal to 

uniſh even Criminals twice for the ſame Fact. But 
if remiſs and careleſs, the Gods, omitting oppor- 
tunely to inflict their Penalties upon the Wicked, 


© ſend down their tirdy Rigour on the blameleſs ; they 


do not well to repair their defective Slowneſs by 
- Injuſtice. As it is reported of Aſop, that he came 


: beſtow 
nificent Oblation to the 


upon a time to Delphos, having brought along with 
him a your Quantity of Gold which Craſus had 
upon him, on purpoſe to offer a moſt mag- 

Gods, and with a Deſign 

moreover to diſtribute among the Vrieſt and the Peo- 
ple of Delphos four Minas apiece. But there hap- 
pening ſome Diſguſt and Difference between him and 
the Delphians, tis true, he perform'd his Solemnity, 
but ſent back his Money to Sardis, not deeming thoſe 
ungrateful People worthy of his Bounty. Upon 
which, the Delphians, laying their Heads together, 
accus'd him of Sacrilege, and then threw him down 
headlong from a ſteep and prodigious Precipice, which 
is there, called Hyampeia. Upon which it is reported, 
that the Deity being highly incens'd againſt them 
for ſo horrid a Murther, brought a Famine upon 
the Land, and infeſted the People with noiſome 
Diſeaſes of all ſorts ; inſomuch that they were con- 
ſtrain'd to make it their Bulinels to travel to all the 
General Aſſemblies and Places of public Concourſe 
in Greece, making public Proclamation wherever 
they came, that whoever they were, that would de- 
mand Juſtice for the Death of ſp, they were pre- 
par'd to give him Satisfaction, and to undergo of on 
ever Penalty he ſhould require. Three Generations 
afterwards, came one [d:0n, a Samian, no way of 
kin, or otaerways related to AÆAſop, but only deſcend- 
ed from thoſe who had purchas'd Ae in Smog; 
to whom the Delphians paying thoſe Forfeitures 
which he deminded, were deliver'd from all their 
preſſing Calamities. And from hence, by report, 
it was, that the Puniſhment of Sacrilegious Perſons 
was tranſlated from the Rock Hyampeia, to 2 
| : Other 
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other Cliff which bears the Name of Nauplia. Nei- 
ther is Alexander applauded by thoſe who have the 
greateſt Efteem for his Memory (of which Number 


are we ourſelves) who utterly laid waſte the City of ; 


the Branchide, putting Men, Women, and Children 
to the Sword, for that their Anceſtors had long be- 
fore deliver'd up. the Temple of Miletum. In like 
manner Agathocles, Tyrant of Syracuſe, when the 
Crocyræans requeſted to know the Reaſon of him, 
why he depopulated their Iſland, deriding and ſcof- 

fing at their Demand ; By Jove, ſaid he, for no ot her 
Reaſon, but becauſe your Forefathers entertain'd Ulyſſes. 
And when the Iſlanders of Ithaca expoſtulated with 
him, wy his Soldiers carried away their Sheep ; 
Becauſe, ſaid he, auen your King came to our Iſland, 
he put out the Eyes 4 the Shepherd himſelf. And 
therefore do you not think Apollo more extravagant 
than all theſe, for puniſhing ſo ſeverely the Phe- 
neatæ, by ſtopping up that profound and ſpacious 
Receptacle of all thoſe Floods that now cover their 
Country, upon a bare Report, that Hercules a thou- 
ſind Years ago took away the Prophetic Tripos, and 
carry'd it to Pheneam ? Or when he foretold to the 
Syarites, that all their Calamities ſhould: ceaſe, up- 
on condition they appeas'd the Wrath of Lucadian 
Juno, by enduring three ruinous Calamities upon 
their Country. Nor is it ſo long fince, that the Lo- 
crians ſurceas d to ſend their Virgins to Troy ; 


W ho barefoot, all diy long, nor yet allow'd 

One ſingle Tatter, naked Skins to ſhroud, 

Like worſt of Slaves, are forc'd to ſcrub and ſcouv 
Minerva's Altar, and the ſacred Floor 

IWith hourly Pains to bruſb; yet all the <uhile 

No Privilege for Age from <wveary Teil. 

Nor, when with Years decrepit, can they claim 

T he thinneſt Veil to hide their Aged Shame. 


And all this to gratify the Laſciviouſneſs of Ajax. 
Now where is the Reaſon or Juſtice of all this? 
Nor is the Cuſtom of the Thracians to be approv'd, 
who to this Day abuſe: their Wives in * of 
* chen 
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their Cruelty to. Orpheus : And with as little reaſon 
are the Barbarians about Erid:1nus, or the River Po, 
to be extoll'd, who once a Year put themſelves into 
Mourning for the Misfortune of Phretovn, And till 
more ridiculous than all this it would certainly be, 
when all thoſe People, that liv'd at the time, took 
no notice of Phaetox's Miſchance, that they, who 
happen'd to be born five or ten Generations after, 
ſhould be ſo idle, as to tike up the Cuſtom of going 
into Black, and bewailing his Downfal. However, 
in all theſe Things there 1s nothing to be obſery'd 
but meer Folly ; nothing pernicious, nor any thing 
dangerous. 

But as for the Anger of the Gods, what reaſon 
can be given why their Wrath ſhould ſtop and con- 
ceal itſelf upon a ſudden, after the Fact committed, 
like ſome certain Rivers; and when all Things ſeem 
to be forgot, break forth with ſo much Fury, as 
not to be aton'd, but with ſome remarkable Cala- 
mities? 

Upon that, fo ſoon as he had done ſpeaking, not 
a little afraid, leſt, if he ſhould begin again, he 
would run himſelf into many more and greater Ab- 
ſurdities; Do you believe Sir, ſaid I, all that you 
have ſaid to be true? Then he; Though all that I 
have alledg'd may not be true, yet if only ſome 
part may be allow'd for Truth, do not you think 
there is the ſame Difficulty ſtill remaining in the 
Queſtion ? It may be lo, ſaid J. And thus it is with 
thoſe who labour under a vehement burning Fever; 
for whether cover'd with one Blanket or many, the 
Heat is ſtill the ſame, or very little different; yet 
for Refreſhment ſake, it may be convenient ſome- 
times to lighten the Weight of the Cloaths: And if 
the Patient refuſe your Courteſy, to let him alone. 
Yet I muſt tell ye, the greareſt part of taeſe Ex- 
amples look like Fables and Fiction. Call to mind 
therefore thoſe former Entertainments of the Gods 
in mortal Habitations, and- that moſt noble Portion, 
which the publie Cryers proclaim to be receiv'd as 
their due, by-che-Oflfpring-of Pindar; and * 

wit 
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with yourſelf, how majeſtic and grateful a Mark of exte 
Grandeur you look upon that to be. Truly, faid for 
he, I judge there's no Man living, who would not and 
be ſenſible of the Curioſity and Elegancy of ſuch an war 
Honour, diſpliying Antiquity void of Tincture and Tra 
falſe Glitter, after the Greek manner, unleſs he Pore 
were ſuch a Brute, that I may uſe the Words of Cure 
Pindar himſelf ; * Athe 

W hoſe cole black Heart from natural Droſs unpurg d, | at 

Had only by cold Flames at firſt been forg d. asf 
Therefore, I forbear, ſaid I, to mention that ſame | too 
Proclamation not much unlike to this, and uſually ſelf. 
made, after the Concluſion of the Lesbian Ode, to rity 
the Honour, and in Memory of the antient Terpander. er 
But you, on the other fide, deem yourſelf worthy | ad 
to be preferrd above all the reſt of the Peotians, | Wie 
as being of the noble Race of the Opheltiade ; and fror 
among the Phoceans, you claim undoubted Pre-emi oft 
nence, fer the ſake of your Anceſtor Diaphantwus, der 
And, for my part, I muſt acknowledge that you were | Goc 
one of the firſt, who aſſiſted me, as my Second, ſaid 
againſt the Lycromeans and Satileans, claiming the you 
Privilege and Honour of wearing Crowns, due by teſt 
the Laws of Greece to the Deſcendants from Hercules ; | E 
at what time I affirm'd, that thoſe Honours and the 
Guerdons ought more eſpecially to be preſerv'd in- dar 
viol ible to the immediate Progeny of Hercules; in ma 
regard that though he were ſo great a Benefattor to rint 
the Greeks, yet in his Life time he was not thought our 
worthy of any Reward or Return of Gratitude. You eve 
recal to my Remembrance, ſaid he, a moſt noble Pra 
Conteſt, and worthy the Debate of Philoſophy it- Lol 
felf. Diſmiſs . ſaid I, that vehement Hu- Te 
mour of yours, that excites ye to accuſe the Gods; gi 
nor take it ill, if many times Celeſtial Puniſhment | Ch 
diſcharges itſelf upon rhe Offipring of the Wicked Dre 
and Vicious. Neither be too much over- joy d, nor ter 
too forward to applaud thoſe Honours, which are tha 
due to Nobility of Birth. For it becomes us, if we bet 
believe, that the Reward of Virtue ought to be cu 


extended 
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extended to Poſterity, by the ſame reaſon to take it 
for granted, that Puniſhment ought not to overſlip 
and connive at Impieties committed, but to run for- 
ward, and reciprocally purſue the Progeny of the 
Tranſgreſſors according to the Demerits of their 
Fore-fathers. And therefore they that with Plea- 
ſure behold the Race of Cimon highly honour'd in 
Athens; on the other fide, they that fret and fume 
at the Exilement of the Poſterity of L-chares or 
Aeſton, are either too remiſs and oſcitant in their 
Searches after the true Reaſon of Things, or elſe 
too moroſe and over-quarrelſome with the Deity it- 
ſelf. One while acculing the Divinity, if the Poſte- 
rity of an unjuſt and wicked Perſon ſeem to proſ- 
* in the World; another time, no le's moody and 
nding fault, if it fall out that the Race of the 
Wicked come to be utterly deſtroyed and extirp:ted 
from the Earth. And thus, whether the Children 
of the Wicked, or the Children of the Juſt, fill un- 
der Affliction, the Caſe is all one to them, the 
Gods muſt ſuffer alike in their bad Opinions. Theſe, 
ſaid I, are the Preliminaries, which I would have 
you make uſe of N thoſe choleric Accuſers, and 
teſty Snarlers, of whom I have given you warning. 
But now to take in hand once more, as it were, 
the firſt end of the Bottom of Thread, in this ſame 
dark Diſcourſe of the Gods, wherein there are fo 
many Windings and Turnings, and gloomy Laby- 
rinths; let us by degrees, and with caution, direct 
our Steps to what is moſt likely and probable. Since 
even in thoſe Things which fall under our daily 
Practice and Management, we are many times t 2 
Loſs to determine the undoubted and unqueſtion'd 
Truth. For Example, what certain Reaſon can be 
given for that Cuſtom amongſt us, of ordering the 
Children of Parents that die of a Conſumption, or a 
Dropſy, to fit with both their Feet ſoaking in the Wa- 
ter, till the dead Body be burnt ? Only People believe, 
that thereby the Diſeaſe is not only prevented from 
becoming Hereditary, but that it is a Charm to ſe- 
cure thoſe Children from it as long as they live. 


H Again, 
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Again, what ſhould be the Reaſon, that if a Goat, 


lighting upon a Piece of Sea-Holly, holding and chew- 


ing it in her Mouth, the whole Herd will ſtand fill 
till the Goat-herd come and take it out? Other hid- 
den Properties there are, which, by Vertue of certain 
incredible Touches and Tranſitions, paſs either 
ſwifter or flower from ſome peculiar Bodies into 
others; but we admire the Intervals of Time, and 
not the Diſtances of Place. And yet there is more 
reaſon to wonder, that Athens ſhould be infected 
with an Fpidemic Contagion, taking its Riſe in 
Ethiopia; that Pericles ſhould die, and T bucyd:des be 
mitten with the Infection; than that upon the Im- 
piety of the Delphians and Sibarites, delay'd Venge- 
ance ſhould at length overtake their Poſterity. For 
theſe hidden Powers and Properties have their ſacred 
Connexions and Correſpondences between their ut- 
moſt Endings, and their firſt Beginnings ; of which, 
although the Cauſes be conceal'd from us, yet ſilent- 
If they bring to paſs their proper Effects. Nor but 
that there is a Reaſon ready at hand for the Juſtice, 
which public Puniſhments ſhowr'd down from Hea- 
ven upon particular Cities. For a City is a kind of 
an entire . Thing, and a continued Body ; a certain 
fort of Creature, never ſubje& to the Changes and 
Alterations of Age, nor varying through Proceſs of 
time, from one os to another, but ſympathizing, 
and peculiar to its ſelf, and receiving the Puniſhment 
or Reward of whatever it has done, or ever acted 
in common, ſo long as the Community, which makes 
it a Body, and binds it together with the mutual 
Bands of Human Benefit, preſerves its Unity : For he 
that goes about, of one City to make many, and 
perhaps an infinite Number, by diſtinguiſhing the 


ntervals of Time, ſeems to be like a Perſon, who 


would make ſeveral of one ſingle Man, becauſe he 
is now grown Elderly, who before was a young Man, 
and 42 that a meer Stripling. Or rather, it re- 
ſembles the Method of Diſputing amongſt the Epi- 
charmiaus, the firſt Authors of that Manner of Ar- 
guing, call'd the Increaſer. He that formerly * is 

t, 
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Debt, although he never pay'd it, owes nothing now, 
as being become another Man. And he that was in- 
vited Yeſterday to Supper, rhe next Night comes an 
unbidden Gueft, for that he is quite another Perſon ; 
and indeed the Diſtinctions of Ages cauſe greater Al- 
terations in every one of us, than commonly they 
do in Cities. For he that has ſeen Athens, may 
know it again thirty Years after ; the preſent Man- 
ners, Motions, Paſtimes, ſerious Studies, their Fa- 
miliarities and Marks of their Diſpleaſure, little or 
22 differing from what formerly they were. 
But after a long Abſence there's many a Man, who 
meeting his own Familiar Friend, hardly knows him 
again, by reifon of the great Alteration of his 
Countenance, and the Change of his Manners, which 
are ſo eaſily ſubjeC to the Alteritions of Language, 
Labour and Employment, all manner of Accidents, 
and Mutation of Laws, that even they who are moſt 
uſually converſant with him,admire to ſee the Strange- 
neſs and Novelty of the Change ; and yet the Man is 
reputed ſtill to be the ſame from his Birth to his De- 
ceaſe. In the ſame manner does a City ftill remain 
the ſame; and for that reaſon we think it but Juſ- 
tice, that a City ſhould as well be obnoxious to the 
Blame and Reproach of its ancient Inhabitants, as 
= the Glory of their former Puitiance and 

enown ; unleſs our Careleſneſs be ſuch, as not to 
mind the throwing all things into the Heraclitan Ri- 
ver, into which, by common Report, it was impoſ- 
ſible to caſt the ſame thing twice; as having a ſecret 
Property to change the Nature of all things thrown 
into it. Now then, if a City be one entice and con- 
tinued Body ; the fame Opinion is to be conceived 
of a Race of Men, depending upon one and the 
ſame Beginning, and carrying along with it a certain 
Power and Communion of Qualities ; in regard that 
what is begotten, cannot be thought to be ſever'd 
from what is begot, like a Piece of Workmanſhip 
trom the Artificer ; the one being begotten of the 
Perſon, the other framed by the Workman ; where- 
as that which is engendred is a part of the Original 
H 2 trom 
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from whence it ſprung, whether meriting Honour, or 
deſerving Puniſhment. So that were it not but that 
I might be thought to be too ſportive in a ſerious Diſ- 
courſe, I would affirm, that the /th-nians were more 
unjuſt to the Statue of C:ſſard:r, when they caus'd 
it to be melted down and defac'd ; and that the H- 
racuſans were more rigorous to the dead Carkaſs of 
Dioryſius, when they caſt it forth of their own Con- 
fines, than if they had puniſh'd their Poſterity. For 
that the Statue did no way partake of the Subſtance 
of Caſſander, and the Soul of Dionyſius was abſolute- 
ly departed from the Body deceas'd. Whereas Ni- 
45 Apollocrates, Antipater, Philip, and ſeveral others, 
deſcended from wicked Parents, till retain'd the 
moſt principal Part of thoſe who begot them, not 
lazily and fluggiſhly dormant, but that very Part 
by which they live, are nouriſh'd, a& and move, 
and become rational and ſenſible Creatures. Neither 
is there any thing of Abſurdity, if being the Off- 
ſpring of ſuch Parents, they ſhould retain many of 
1 bad Qualities. In ſhort therefore, I rm, 
that as it is in the Practice of Phyſic, that whatever 
is wholeſome and profitable, is likewiſe juſt; and 
he would be accounted ridiculous, that ſhould aver 
it to be an Act of Injuſtice to Cauterize the Thumb 
for the Cure of the Sciati-a; or when the Liver is 
impoſtumated, to Scarify the Belly; or when the 
Hoofs of Labouring Oxen are over tender, to anoint 
the Tips of their Horns: In the ſame manner is he 
to be laugh'd at, who ſeeks for any other Juſtice 
for rhe Puniſhment of Vice, than the Cure and Re- 
formation of the Offender ; and who is angry to ſee 
the Medicine apply'd to ſome Parts for the Cure of 
others; or when a Chirurgeon opens a Vein, to give 
his Patient Eaſe upon an Inflammation of the Eyes ; 
for ſuch a one ſeems to look no farther than what 
he reaches by his Senles ; forgetting that a School- 
maſter, by Chaſtizing one, admoniſhes all the reſt 
of his Scholars; and that a General condemning on- 
ly one in ten, reduces all the reſt to Obedience. 
And thus there is not only a Cure and 9 8 
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of one part of the Body by another, but many 
times the very Soul itſelf is inclin'd to Vice or He- 
formation, by the Lewdneſs or Virtue of another. 
For there is great Reaſon to believe, that as the 
Impreſſion, ſo the Alteration is the ſame. But the 
Soul being agitated by Fancy and Imagination, as it 
is either Daring and Confident, or Timorous and 
Miſtruſtful, becomes better or worſe. | 
While I was yet ſpeaking O'ymvizcus interrupting 
me, You ſeem, ſaid he, by this Diſcourſe of yours, 
to infer as if the Soul were Immortal, which is a 
Suppoſition of great Conſequence. Tis very true, 
ſaid J, nor is it any more thin what your ſelves 
have granted already ; in regard the whole Diſpute 
has tended from the Beginning to this, that the Su- 
pream Deity overlooks, and deals to every one of 
us according to our Deſerts. To which the other, 
Do you then believe, ſaid he, it follows of Ne- 
ceſſity. that the Deiry obſerves our Act ions, and 
diſtributes to every one of us according to our Me- 
rits, that our Souls ſhould exift, and be altogerher - 
incorruptible, or elſe for a certain time ſurvive 
the Body after Death? Not fo faſt, good Sir, 
ſaid I: But can we think that God ſo firrle con- 
, ſiders his own Actions, or is ſuch a Waſter of his 
Time in Trifles, that if we had nothing of Divine 
within us, nothing that in the leaſt reſembled his 
Perfection, nothing permanent and ſtable, bur were 
only poor Creatures, that according to Homer's Ex- 
preſſion, faded and dropt like wither'd Leaves, and 
in a ſhort time too; that yet he ſhould make ſo great 
account of us, like Women that beſtow their Pains in 
making little Gardens, no leſs delightful to them than 
the Gardens of Adonis, in earthen Pans and Pots, as 
| to create us Souls to bloſſom and flouriſh only for a 
Day, in a foft and tender Body of Fleſh, without 
any firm and ſolid Root of Life, and then to be 
blaſted and extinguiſh'd in a Moment, upon every 
ſlight Occaſion? And therefore, if you pleaſe, not 
concerning ourſelves with other Deities, let us go no 
farther than the God Apollo, whom here we call our 
H 3 own; 
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own; whether he, knowing ſo well as we pretend 
he does, that the Souls of the Deceaſed vaniſh 
away hke Clouds and Smoak, exhaling from our 
Bodies like a Vapour, would accept of ſo many 
Propitiations for the Dead, or require ſuch Honours 
to be paid, ſuch Veneration to be yoo to the De- 


ceas'd, as if he did it to delude and couzen his Be- 
lievers? And therefore, for my part, I will never 
deny the Immortality of the Soul, till ſome Body or 
other, as they ſay Hercules did of old, ſh3ll be fo 
daring, as to come and take away the Prophetical 
Tripos, and ſo quite ruin and deſtroy the Oracle. 
Well knowing, that even in theſe our Days ſeveral 
Anſwers have been utter'd by the Delphic Sooth- 
ſayer, the ſame in ſubſtance which was formerly 
given to Corat the Naxian ; 


It ſoumds prophane 3 
To teach that Humane Souls e er die. 


Then Patrocles, What Oracle was this? Who was 
that ſame Ceraz ? For both the Anſwer itſelf, and the 
Perſon whom you mention, are Strangers to my Re- 
membrance. Certainly, faid I, that cannot be; only 
*twas my Error which occaſion'd your Ignorance, in 


making ule of the Addition to the Name, inſtead of 


the Name it ſelf. For it was Callondas who flew Ar- 
chilochus in Eight; who being thereupon ejefted by 
the Pythian Prieſteſs, as one who had ſlain a Perſon 
devoted to the Muſes; but afterwards, 2 
himſelf in Prayers and Supplications, intermix' 

with undeniable Excuſes of the Fact, was enjoyn'd 
by the Oracle to repair to the Habitation of Tettix, 
there to expiate his Crime, by appeaſing the Ghoſt 
of Archilochus. That Place was call'd Tenarnus, for 
there it was, as the Report goes, that Tettix the 
Cretan coming with a Navy to the Cape of Tenarus, 
Iznded, built a City not far from P/yco Pompeius, and 
ſtor'd it with Inhabitants; near to which, there is a 
peculiar Place devoted and ſet apart for appeaſing 
the Ghoſts of Perſons fent out of the World by vio- 
lent Deaths. | | 


In 
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In like minner, when the Herten were command= 
ed by the Oracle to atone the Ghoſt of Pauſrmias, 
they ſent for ſeveral I vorciſers and Conjurers out of 
ltaly, who, by Verrue of their Sacrifices, chas'd the 
Apparition out of the Temple. Therefore, ſaid I, 
there is one and the ſame reaſon to confirm the Pro- 
vidence of God, and the Immortality of the Soul: 
Neither is it poſſible to admit the one, if you deny 
the other. Now then the Soul ſurviving after the 
Deceaſe of the Body, the Inference is the ſtronger, 
that it partakes of Puniſhment and Reward ; for 
during this mortal Life, the Soul is in continual 
Combat like a Wreftler ; but after all thoſe Con- 
flicts are at an end, ſhe then receives according to 
her Merits. But while the Soul is thus alone by it 
ſelf, what thoſe Puniſhments, what the Rewards of 
aſt TranizreHovys, or juſt and laudable Actions are, 
is nothing at all to us that are alive; for either they 
are altogether conceal'd from our Knowledge, or 
elſe we give but little Credit to them. But thoſe 
Puniſhments that reach ſucceeding Poſterity, being. 
conſpicuous to all that are living at the ſame time, 
reſtrain and curb the Inclinations of many wicked 
Perſons. Now, in regard there is no Puniſhment 
more grievous, or that touches more to the quick, 
than for a Man to behold his Children born of his 
Body, ſuffering for his Crimes; ſince nothing can 
more afflict the ſurviving Soul of a wicked and law- 
teſs Criminal, not ſo much to ſee his Statues defac'd, 
and his Memory diſhonour'd, by reverſing the En- 
s of his Dignity ; as to look down upon his own 
Children, his Friends, or neareft Kindred, ruin'd 
and overwhelm'd with Calamity ; certainly, were 
the ſame Perſon to live again, he would rather chuſe 
the Refuſal of all Fupiter's Honours, than to aban- 
don himſelf a ſecond time to his wonted Injuſtice 
and extravagant Dehres, 
And here I could relate a Story which I latel 
heard, but that J fear, left you ſhould cenſure it 
for 2 Fable. And therefore I deem it much the bet- 
ter way to keep clofe to what is probable and con- 


H 4 ſentaneous 
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ſentaneous to Reaſon. By any means, reply d Oly»:- 
piacus, proceed, and gratify us with your Story alſo, 
fince it was ſo kindly offer d. Thereupon, when 
the reſt of the Company hkewiſe made me the ſame 
Requeſt, Permit me, ſaid I, in the firſt place, to 
purſue the rational Part of my Diſcourſe, and then, 
according as it ſhall ſeem proper and convenient, if 
it be a Fable, you ſhall have it as cheap as I heard 
It, 

Bio was of Opinion, that God, in puniſhing the 
Children of the Wicked for the Sins of their Fa- 
thers, feems more irregular than a Phyſician that 
ſhould adminiſter Phyſic to a Son or a Grand-child, 
to cure the Diftemper of a Father or a Grand-father. 
But this Compariſon does not run cleverly, fince the 
Amplification of the Similitnde agrees only in ſome 
Things; but in others is altogether defective. For 
if one Man be cur'd of a Diſeaſe by Phyſic, the 
ſame Medicine will not cure another ; nor was it 
ever known that any Perſon troubled with ſore Eyes, 
or labouring under a Fever, was ever reſtor'd to per- 
fet Health, by ſeeing another in the ſame Condition 
anointed, or plaiſter'd, But the Puniſhments or Ex- 
ecutions of Malefactors are done publicly in the 
Face of the World, to the end that Juſtice appear- 
ing to be the Effect of Prudence and Reaſon, ſome 
may be reſtrained by the Correction inflicted upon 
others. So that Bio never rightly apprehended 
where the Compariſon anſwer'd to our Queſtion, 
For oftentimes it happens, that a Man comes to be 
haurted with a troubleſome, though not incurable 
Diſeaſe, and through Sloth and Intemperance, im- 

roves his Diſtemper, and weakens his Body to that 
es, chat he occaſions his own Death. After 
this, tis true, the Son does not fall Sick, only has 
receiv'd from his Father's Seed ſuch a Habit of Bo- 
dy as makes him liable to the ſame Diſeaſe : Which 
a good Phyſician, or a tender Friend, or a skilful 
Apothecary. or a careful Maſter obſerving, confines 
him to a ſtrict and ſpare Diet, reſtrains him from all 
manner of Superfluity, keeps him from all the 
Temp- 
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Temptations of delicions Fare, Wine and Women, 
and making uſe of wholſome and proper ”Phyic, 
together with convenient Exerciſe, diſſipates and 
extirpates the Original Cauſe of a Diſtemper at the 
beginning, before it grow to a Head, and gets a 
maſterleſs Dominion over the Boly. And is it not 
our uſual Practice, thus to admoniſh thoſe that are 
born of Diſeas d Parents, to take timely Care of 
themſelves, and not to neglect the Malady, but to 
expel the Original Nouriſhment of the Inbred Evil, 
as being then exfily moveable, and apt for Expul- 
ſion? 'Tis very true, ow they. Therefore, ſaid I, 
we cannot be ſaid to do an abſurd thing, bur what 
is abſolutely neceſſiry; nor that which is ridiculous, 
bat what is altogerher uſeful ; while we preſcribe 
to the Epileptic, the Hypochondriacal, and to thoſe 
that are ſubject to the Gout, ſuch Exerciſes, Diet 
and Remedies that are proper, not ſo much becauſe 
they are at that time troubled with the Diſtemper, 
as to prevent the Malady. For a Man begotten by 
an unſane Body, does not therefore deſerve Puniſh- 
ment, but rather the Preſervation of proper Phyſic 
and good Regimen ; which if any one call the 
Puniſhment of Fear or Effeminacy, becauſe the Per- 
ſon is debarr'd bis Pleaſures, and put to ſome ſort 
of Pain by Cupping and Bliſtering, we mind not 
whit he ſays. If then it be of ſuch Importance to 
preſerve by Phyſic, and other proper Means, the 
vitiated Off-!pring of another Body, foul and cor- 
rupted, ought we to ſuffer the innate and reſembling 
Principles of a wicked Narure ſprouting up, and 
budding throngh evil Cuſtom in Youth, and to ſtay till 
being ditfus'd into all the Affections of the Mind, they 
bring forth and ripen the viſible and malignant Fruit 
of a miſchievous Diſpoſition? For ſuch is the Ex- 
1 of Pind er. Or can you otherwiſe believe, 

ut that in this particular, God is wiſer than Hej7ed, 
admoniſhing and exhorting us in this manner! 


Nor mind the Pleaſures of the Genial Bed, 
Returning from ih Interment of the Dead. 
H 5 But 
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But propagate the Race, æuben Heavenly Food, 1 
And Teaſting with the Geds have warm d the Blood. wi 
| L: 
Totimoting thereby, that a Man was never to attempt er 
the Work of Generation, but in the height of a jo- ri 
cund and merry Humor, and when he found him- ur 
ſelf as it were diffoly'd into Jollity; as if from Pro- , Sc 
creation proceeded the Impreſhons not only of Vice le 
or Virtuz2, but of Sorrow and Joy, and of all other H 
Qualities and Affections whatever. However, it is pl 
not the Work of Human Wiſdom, as Heſiod ſup- Ol 
poſes, but of Divine Providence, to foreſee the Sym- ge 
pathies and Differences of Mens Natures, before the ce 
Malignant Infection of their unruly Paſſions come to H 
exert itſelf, by hurrying their mh viſed Youth into a ne 
thouſand villainous Miſcarriages. For though the Cubs B 
of Bears and Whelps,of Wolves and Apes, immediately m 
diſcover their ſeveral inbred Qualities and natural a 
Conditions, without any Diſguiſe or Artificial Con- | el 
cealment ; Man is nevertheleſs a Creature more re- C 
fined, who many times curb'd by the Shame of tranſ- 
greſſing common Cuſtoms, univerſal Opinion, or the W 
Law, conceals the Evil that is within him, and imi- ir 
tates only what is laudable and honeſt. So that | a) 
he may be thought to have altogether cleans d 21 
and rins'd away the Stains and Imperfections of | b 
his vicious Diſpoſition, and ſo cunningly for a long | r: 
time to have kept his naturil Corruption wrapt up ti 
under the covering of Cratt and Diſſfmulation, that c 
we are ſcarce ſenſible of the Fallicy till we feel che d 
Stripes or Sting of his Injuſtice ; believing Men to be a 
only then unjuſt, when they offer Wrong to our- 


n 
ſelves; Laſcivious, when we ſee them abandoning | N 
themſelves to their Luſts; and Cowards, when we | V 
ſee them turning their Backs upon the Enemy; juft j n 
as if any Man ſhoull be lo idle, as to believe a Scor- P 
ron had no Sting until he felt it; or that a 4 | | 

ad no Venom, until it bit him; which is a lilly | 
Conceit. For there is no Man tt only then be- 
came Wicked, when he appeared to be fo.; bur 
having the Seeds and Principles of Iniquity within him 


long 
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long before; the Thief then ſteals, when he meets 
with a fit Opportunity; and the Tyrant violates the 
Law, when be finds himſelf ſurrounded with ſuffici- 
ent Power. But neither is the Nature and Diſpoſi- 
tion of any Man concealed from God, as uking 
upon him with more Exactneſs to ſcrutinize the 
Soul than Body; nor does he tarry till actual Vio- 
lence or Lewdneſs be committed, to puniſh the 
Hands of the Wrong-doer, the Tongue of the Pro- 
phane, or the tranſgreſſing Members of the Laſcivi- 
ous and Obſcene, For he does not exerciſe his Ven- 
geance on the Unjuſt, for any Wrong that he has re- 
ceiv'd by his Injuſtice; nor is he angry with the 
Highway Robber, for any Violence done to himſelf; 
nor does he abominate the Adulterer, for defiling his 
Bed ; but many times, by way of Cure and Refor- 
mation, chaſtizes the Adulterer, the Covetous Miſer, 
and the Wronger of his Neighbours, as Phyſicians 
endeavour to ſubdue an Epilepf » by preventing the 
coming of the Fits. 

What ſhall I ſay? But even a little before we 
were offended at the Gods protracting and deliy- 
ing the Puniſhments of the Wicked; and now we 
are as much diſpleas'd, that they do not curb 
and chaſtize the Depravities of an evil Diſpoſition 
before the Fact committed. Not conſidering that 
many times a Miſchief contriv'd for future Execu- 
tion, may prove more dreadful than a Fat already 
committed ; and dormant Villainy may be more 
dangerous, than open and apparent Iniquity, nor being 
able to apprehend the Reaſon of it ; wherefore ir is 
much ſafer to bear with the unjuſt Actions of ſome 
Men, than to prevent the Meditating and Contri- 
- vance of Miſchief in others. As in truth, we do 
not rizhtly comprehend, why ſome Remedies and 
Phyſical Drugs are no way convenient for thoſe that 
lib5ur under a real Dileaie, yet wholsſome and pr + 
fictble for thoſe that are fe2mingly in Health, but 
yet perhaps in a w*ile Condition tran they who are 
Sick. Whevce it comes to pals, thit tae Gods do 
not always turn the Trauſgreſſions of Parents upon 
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their Children ; but if a virtuous Son happen to be 
the Off-ſpring of a Wicked Father, as 1 it falls 
out that a ſane Child is born of one that is unſound 
and crazy, ſuch a one is exempted from the Puniſh- 
ment which threatens the whole Deſcent, as one be- 
got in Sin, as it is barely a Quality. But for a 
young Man that treads in the Footſteps of a Crimi- 
nal Race, it is but juſt, that as Heir to his Father's 
Eſtate, he ſhould ſucceed to the Puniſhment of his 
Anceſtors Iniquity. For neither was Antigonus pu- 
niſh'd for the Crimes of Demetrius, nor Phyleus for 
the Tranſgreſſions of Auges; nor Neſtor for the Im- 
piety of Neleus, in regard that though their Parents 
were wicked, yet they were virtuous themſelves, 
But as for thoſe whoſe Nature has embrac'd and eſ- 
7 the Vices of their Parentage, them Holy 
engeance proſecutes, purſuing the Likeneſs and 
Reſemblance of Sin. For as the Warts and Moles, 
and Freckles of Parents not ſeen upon the Children 
of their own begetting, many times afterwards ap- 
— again upon the Children of their Sons and 
aughters; and as the Grecian Woman that brought 
forth a Blackamore Infant, for which ſhe was ac- 
cuſed of Adultery, prov'd herſelf, upon diligent En- 
dur. to be the Off- ſpring of an Ethiopian, after four 
enerations; and as among the Children of Pytho, 
the N. ſilian, ſaid to be deſcended from the Spartans, 

that were the Progeny of thoſe Men that ſprun 
from the Teeth of Cadnus's Dragon, the 3 
of his Sons, who lately dy'd, was born with the 
Print of a Spear upon his Body, the uſual Mark of 
that ancient Line, which not having been ſeen for 
many Revolutions of Years before, ſt:rted up again, 
as it were out of the Deep, and ſtew'd it ſelf the 
renew'd Teſtimonial of the Infar.ts Race; ſo many 
times it happers, that the firſt Deſcerts and eldeſt 
Races hide and drown the Paſhers and uffections of 
the Mind peculizr to the Family, which afterward 
bud forth again, and difplay the n tural Propenſity 
of the ſucceeding Progeny to Vice or Viitue. Having 
thus concluded, q held my Peace, at what time CH- 
piacys 
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piacus ſmiling: We forbear as yet, ſaid he, to give 

ou our Approbation, that we may not ſeem to have 
fo rgot the Fable; not but that we believe your Diſ- 

courſe to have been ſufficiently made out by De- 
monſtration, only we reſerve our Opinion till we 
ſhall have heard the Relation of that likewiſe. 
Upon which, I began again after this Manner : 
There was one Soleus a T heſpeſian, the Friend and 
Familiar Acquaintance of that Protogenes, who for 
ſome time convers'd among us. This Gentleman in 
his Youth leading a debauch'd and intemperate Life, 
in a ſhort time ſpent his Patrimony, and then for 
ſome Years became very Wicked ; but afterwards re- 
penting of his former Follies and Extravagancies, and 
purſuing the Recovery of his loſt Eſtate, by all man- 
ner of Tricks and Shifts, did as is uſuil with diſſo- 
lute and laſcivious Youth, who when they have 
Wives of their own, never mind them at all; but 
when they have diſmiſs'd them, and find them mar- 
ried to others that watch them with a more vigilant 
Affection, endeavour to corrupt and vitiate them hy 
all the unjuſt and wicked Provocations imaginable. 
In this Humour, abſtaining from nothing that was 
lewd and illegal, fo it tended to his Gain and Pro- 
fit; he got no great matter of Wealth, but procur'd 
to himſelf a World of Infamy by his unjuſt and 
knaviſh Dealing with all forts of People. Yet no- 
thing made him more the Talk of the Country, 
than the Anſwer which was brought him back from 
the Oracle of Amphilochas. For thither it ſeems he 
ſent to enquire of the Deity, whether he ſhould 
live any better the remaining part of his Life. To 
which the Oracle return'd, that it would be better 
with him after he was dead. And indeed, not long 
after, in ſome meaſure it ſo fell out; for that hap- 


Pong to fall from a cert?in Precipice upon his 


eck, though he receiv'd no Wound, nor broke any 
Limb, yet the Force of the Fall beat the Breath out 
of his Body, Three Days after, being carried forth 
to be buried, as they were juſt ready to let him 
down into the Grave, of a ſudden he came to him- 
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felf, and recovering his Strength, ſo alter'd the 
whole Courſe of his Life, that it was almoſt Incre- 
dible to all that knew him. For by the Report of 
the Cilicians, there never was in that Age a juſter 
Perſon in common Dealings between Man and Man, 
more Devout and Religious, as to Divine Worſhip, 
more an Enemy to the Wicked, nor more conſtant 
and faithful ro his Friends: which was the reaſon 
that they who were more converſant with him, 
were deſirous to hear from himſelf the Cauſe of ſo 

reat an Alteration, not believing that ſo great a Re- 
3 could proceed from bare Chance; though 
it were true that it did ſo, as he himſelf related to 
Protogenes and others of his choiceſt Friends. For 
when his Senſe hr ſeft his Body, it ſeem'd to him 
as if he had been ſome Pilot flung from the Helm 
by the force of a Storm into the midſt of the Sea. 
Afterwards, riſing up again above Water by degrees, 
ſo ſoon as he thought he had fully recover'd his 
Breath, he look'd about him every way, as if one 
Eye of his Soul had been open. But he beheld no- 
thing of thoſe Things which he was wont formerly 
to lee, __ he ſaw Stars of a vaſt Magnitude, at an 
immenſe diſtance one from the other, and ſending 
forth a Light moſt wonderful for the brightneſs of 
its Colour, which ſhot ir ſelf out in length with an 
incredible force: On which the Soul riding, 2s it 
were in a Chariot, was moſt ſwiftly, yet as gently and 
ſmoothly dandled from one place to another, But 
omitting the greateſt part of the Sights which he 
beheld, he ſaw, as he ſriid the Souls of ſuch as 
were newly departed, as they mounted from below, 
reſembling little fiery Bubbles, to which the \ir gave 
way. Wich Bubbles afterwards breaking inſenſibly, 


and by degrees, t1e Soul came forth in the 511pes of 


Men and Women, light and nimble, as being Jif- 
charg'd of all their Barthly Subſtance, Porever, 
they differ'd in taeir Motion, for mne of mem 
leap'd forth with a wonderful Sxiftrefs, and amunt— 
ed up in a direct Line. Others like ſo many Spin- 
dles of Spinning-Wheels turn'd round ard Tel 
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ſometimes whisking upwards, ſometimes darring 
downward, with a confus'd and mix'd Agitation, 
that in a very long time, and then hardly could be 


ſtop'd. 
Fhe moſt part of theſe Souls he knew not who 
they were, only perceiving two or three of his Ac- 
uaintance, he endeavour'd to have approach'd and 
Hiſcours'd them. But they neither heard him ſpeak, 
neither indeed did they ſeem to be in their right 
Senſes, but in a deep Conſternation, avoiding either 
to be ſeen or feit; they frisk'd up and down at firſt, 
alone and apart by themſelves, till meeting at length 
with others in the ſame Condition, they clung toge- 
ther; but ſtill their Motions were with the ſame giddi- 
neſs and uncertainty as before, without any ſteerage 
of Diſcretion, or purpoſe of tending any whither : 
Yet ſending forth inarticulate Sounds, like the Cries 
of Soldiers in Combar, intermix'd with the doleful 
Yels of Fear and Lamentation. Others there were that 
towr'd aloft in the upper Region of the Air, and 
theſe look'd gay and pleaſant, and kindly and fami- 
liarly accoſted each other with a more than ordinary 
ſhew of Civility and Reſpect. Nevertheleſs, they 
ſeem'd to ſhew a kind of Diſcontent, when they 
were crouded and huddled together, but to rejoyce, 
and be well pleas'd when expanded and at Liber- 
ty. One of hols ſaid he, being the Soul of a cer- 
tain Kinſman, which becauſe the Perſon dy'd when 
he was but very Young, he did not very well know, 
drew near him, and ſaluted him by the Name of 
T heſpeſins ; at which, being in a kind of Amaze- 
ment, and ſaying, his Name was not Theſpeſius, but 
Aredeus ; the Spirit reply'd, 'twas true, that formerly 
he was ſo call'd, but that from thenceforth he muſt 
be Theſpeſius, that is to fiy Divine. For thou 
art not in the Number of the De id as yet, but by 
a certain Deſtiny und Permiſſion of t'te Gods, thou 
art come hit ier only wit thy irtelle Kun Ficulty, 
having left the reſt of thy Sol, lice »n Archor, in 
thy Body. And thit thou may 'lt be aſſur'd of this, 
obſerve it for a certain Rule, both now and _ 
. a ren, 
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after, that the Souls of the Deceas'd neither caft any 
Shadow, neither do they open and ſhut their Eyelids. 
T beſpeſins having heard this Diſcourſe, was ſo much 
the more encourag'd to make uſe of his own Rea- 
ſon, and therefore looking round about, to prove 
the Truth of what had been told him, he could per- 
ceive that there follow'd him a kind of obſcure and 
ſhadowlike Line, whereas thoſe other Souls ſhone 
like a round Body of perfect Light, and were tran- 
ſparent within; and yet there was a very great dif- 
ference between them too; for that ſome yielded a 
ſmooth, even and contiguous Luſtre, all of one Co- 
lour, like the Full-moon in her brighteſt Splendor : 
Others were mark'd with long Scales, or ſlender 
Streaks, diſtinguiſhing the Spaces between: Others 
were all over ſpotted and very ugly to look upon, 
as being covers with black Speckles like the Skins 
of Vipers. 

Moreover, this Kinſman of Theſpeſins (for nothing 
hinders, but that we may call the Souls by the 
Names of the Perſons which they enliven'd) pro- 
ceeling to give a Relation of ſeveral other Things, 
inform'd his Friend, how that Adraſtia the Daughter 
of Fupiter and ys was ſeated in the higheſt 
Place of all, to puniſh all Manner of Crimes and Enor- 
mities, and that in the whole Number of the Wick- 
ed and Ungodly, there never was any one, whether 
Great or Little, High or Low, Rich or Poor, that 
ever could by Force or Cunning eſcape the ſevere 
Liſhes of her Rigour. Bur as there are three ſorts 
of Puniſhments, ſo tiere are three ſeveral Furies, or 
Female Miniſters of Juſtice, and to every one of 
theſe belongs a peculiar Office and Degree of Pu- 
niſhment. The firſt of theſe was call'd TI. or 
Pain; whoſe Executions are ſwift and ſpeedy upon 
thoſe that are preſently to receive Bodily Puniſh- 
ment in this Life, and which ſhe manages after a 
more gentle manner, omitting the Correction of 
flight Odznces, which need but little Expiation. 
Bur if the Cure of Impiety require a greater Labour, 
the Deity delivers thoſe after Death, to Lie or Re- 
Verge, 
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venoe, But when Dice has given them over as alto- 

ether incur2ble, then the third and moſt ſevere of 
all Ady:/ti.*'s Miniſters, Eriunyt, takes them in hand; 
and after ſhe has ches'd and cours'd them from one 
Place to anot 1er, flying yet not knowing where to 
fly, for Shelter or Relief, pligu' and rormented with 
a thouſan i Miſeries, the plunges them heidlong into 
an inviſible Abyſs, the Hideouſneſs of which no 
Tongue can expreſs. 

Now of all theſe hree forts of Puniſhments, that 
which is infli ed by Pea in this Life, reſembles the 
Practice among the Brr'ari-s. For, as among the 
Perſi ins, they take off the Garments and Turbints of 
thoſe that are to he puniſh'd, and tear and whi 
them before the Offenders Faces, while the Crimi- 
nals, with Tears and Lament1tions, beſeech the Exe- 
cutioners to give over ; fo corporeal Puniſhments, 
and Penalties by Mul:ts and Fines, have not that 
Sharpneſs or Severity, nor do they reach the Deſerts 
of the Vice, but are accounted great or exceſſive, ac- 
cording to Opinion, and a Senſe of the Pain or Detri- 
ment which the Offender feels. But if any one comes 
hither, that has eſcap'd Puniſhment while he liv'd 
upon Earth, and before he was well purg'd from his 
Crimes, Dice takes him to tisk, naked as he is, with 
his Soul diſplay'd, as having nothing to conceal or 
veil his Impiety ; but on all fides, and to all Mens 
Eyes, and every way expos'd, ſhe ſhews him firſt to 
his honeſt Parents, if he had any ſuch, to let them ſee 
how degenerate he was, and unworthy of his Proge- 
nitors. But if they were wicked likewiſe, then are 
their Sufferings rendred yet more terrible by the mu- 
tual Sight of each others Miſeries, and thoſe for a 
long time inflicted, till the remorſleſs Fury has quite 
defac'd each individual Crime with Pains and Tor- 
ments, as far ſurmounting in Sharpneſs and Severity 
all Puniſhments and Tortures of the Fleſh, as what 1s 
real and evident ſurpaſſes an idle Dream. But the 
Wheals and Stripes that remain after Puniſhment, ap- 
pou more Goal bn ſome, in others are leſs evident. 

iew there, ſaid he, thoſe various Colours of _ 
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136 Concerning ſuch whom God is ſlow to puniſh, 
That ſame black and ſordid Hue, is the Tinture of 
Axarice and Fraud. That bloody and flime-like Dye 
betokens Cruelty, and an imbitter'd Deſire of Revenge. 
Where you perceive a bluiſh Colour, tis a fign that 
Soul will hardly be cleans'd from the Impurities of 
laſcivious Pleaſure and Voluptuouſneſs. Laſtly, that 
ſame dark, violet and venomous Colour, reſembling 
the ſordid Ink which the Cuttle Fiſh ſpews up, pro- 
ceeds from Envy. For as during Life, the Wickel. 
neſs of the Soul being gavern'd by Human Paſſions, 
and governing the Body, occaſions this Variety of 
Colours, fo here they are the End of Expiation and 
Puniſhment : For thele being cleans'd away, the Soul 
recovers her native Luſtre, and becomes clear and 
2 But ſo long as theſe remain, there will be 
ome certain Returns of the Paſſions, accompany'd 
with little Pantings and Beatings, as it were of the 
Pulſe ; in ſome remiſs and languid, and quickly ex- 
tinguiſh'd ; in others more quick and vehement, 
which 555 thoroughly chaſtiz d, recover a due Ha- 
bit and Diſpoſition. But the other, by the Force of 
Ignorance, and the enticing Shew of Plexſure, are 
carry'divto the Bodies of Brute Beaſts. For th? Feeble- 
neſs of their Ratiocinating, while their Slothfulneſs 
will not permit them to contemplite, hurries them to 
the active part of Generation; on the other fide, 
wanting the Inſtrument of Intemperince, yet deſirous 
to gratity their Deſires with the fall Swinge of Enjpy- 
ment, they endexvour to promote their Deſigas by 
means of the Body, But alas, here is nothing but an 
imperfect Shadow and Dream of! leaſure, that never 
attains to Ability of Performance. 

Having thus ſaid, the Spirit carry'd Thefefws to a 
certain Place, as it appear'd to him, er (as ſpa- 
ctous ; yet fo gently, and witliout the leaſt Dei; tion, 
that he ſeem'd to be born upon tlie Rays of che Light, 
as if he had fate upon the Wings of an i »gle. Thus 
at length he came to a certain g:iping Chaſm, that 
was fidomleſs downward, where he found himſelf 
deſerted by that extriorlin>ry Force which brought 
him thither, and perceiv'd other Souls alſo to be there 

. In 
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in the ſame Condition. For hovering upon the Win 
in Flocks together like Birds, they kept flying a 
and round the yawninz Rift, but durſt not enter into 
ir. Now this {ame Cleft within fide reſembl'd the 
Dens of Bacchus, fring'd about with the pleifing Ver- 
dure of various Herbs and Plants, that yielded a more 
delightful Proſpect ſtill of all ſorts of Flowers, ena- 
melling the Green ſo with a wonderful Diverſity of 
Colours, and breathing forth at the ſame time a ſoft 
and gentle Breeze, which perfum'd all the ambient 
Air with Odors moſt ſurprizing, and more grateful to 
the Smell than the ſweet Flavour of Wine to thoſe 
that love it. Inſomuch that the Souls banqueting up- 
on theſe Fragrancies, were almoſt all diffoly'd in Rap- 
tures of Mirth and Careſſes one among another, there 
being _— to be heard for ſome fair diſtance 
round about the Place, but Jollity and Laughter, and 
all the chearful Sounds of Joy and Harmony, which 
are uſual among People that paſs their Time in Sport 
and Merriment. 

The Spirit ſaid moreover, that Bacchus aſcended 
through this Overture to Heaven, and afterwards re- 
turning fetch'd up Semele the ſame way; and that it 
was call'd the Place of Oblivion, Wherefore his Kinſ- 
man would not ſuffer Theſpeſixs to tarry there any lon- 

r, tho* very unwilling to depart, but took hini away 

y Force; informing and inſtructing him withil, how 
ſtrangely, and how ſuddenly the Mind was ſubject to 
be ſoftned and melted by Pleaſure ; that the irritio- 
nal and corporeal Part being water'd and incarnated 
thereby, revives the Memory of the Body, and that 
from that Remembrance proceeds Concupiſcence and 
Deſire, exciting an Appetite to Generation; which is 
therefore call'd a violent Propenſity bearing down the 
Soul by the Weight of its Moiſture, | 

Ar length, after he had been carry'd as far another 
way, as when he was tranſported to the yawning 
Overture, he thought he beheld a prodigious ſt inding 


Goblet, into which ſeveral Rivers diſcharg'd them- 


ſelves; among which there was one whiter than 
Snow, or the Foam of the Sea ; another * 
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the Purple Colour of the Raig-bow. The Tinctures 
of che reſt were various; heſidos that, they had their 
ſeveril Luſtres at a diſt nde: But when he drew 
nearer, and that the ambient Air became more ſubtil 
and rirify'd, and that the Colours vaniſh'd, the Gob- 
let retain'd no more of its Jouriſhing Beauty, except 
the Waite, At the fame time he ſaw three Demons 
ſitting together in a Triangalir AfpeS, and blending 
and mixing the Rivers togetlier with certain Mea- 
ſures, Thus far, ſaid the Guide of Theſpeſius's Soul, 
did Orphexs come, when he ſought after the Soul of 
his Wife, and not well remembring what he had ſeen, 
upon his Rerurn, rais'd a falſe Report in the World, 
that the Oracle at Delphos was in common, as well to 
Night as to Apollo, whereas Apollo never had any thing 
in common with Night. But, ſaid the Spirit, this 
Oracle is in common to Nieht and to the Moon, no 
way included within earthly Bounds, ncr having any 
fix'd or certain Seat, but always wandering amon 
Men in Dreims and Viſions. For from hence it is 
that all Dreams are diſpers d, compounded as they 
are, after Truth has been jumbl'd with Falſhood, and 
Sincerity with the various Mixtures of Craft and De- 
luſion. But as for the Oracle of Apollo, ſaid the Spi- 
rit, you neither do ſee it, neither can you behold it: 
For the eirthly part of the Soul is not capable to re- 
leiſe or let itſelf looſe,nor is it permitted to reach Sub- 
limity, but ſwags downward, as being faſten'd to the 
Body. And with that, leading T'/2/peſius nearer, the 
Spirit endeavour'd to ſhew him the Light of the Tri- 
pes, which, as he ſaid, ſhooting through the Boſom 
of 'Themis, fell upon Parnaſſus; which Theſpeſius was 
deſirous to ſee, but could not, in regard the extraor- 
dinary Brightneſs of the Light dazl'd his Eyes; only 
Falun by, he heard the ſhrill Voice of a Woman, 
eaking in Verſe and Meaſure, and among other 
things, as he thought, foretelling the Time of his 
Death. This the Genius told him was the Voice of a 
Sybil, that being orbicularly whirl'd about in the Face 
of the Moon, continually ſang of future Events. 
Thereupon being deſirous to have heard more, he 
| was 
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was toſs'd the quite contrary way, by the violent 
Motion af the Moon, and by the force of rolling Waves; 
ſo that he could hear but very little, and that very 
conciſely too. Among other things, he learnt ſome- 
thing concerning the Mountain Veſuvius, and the 
Burning of Dicearchia, occaſioned by a caſual Fire; 
together with a Piece of a Verſe concerning a certain 
Emperor or great famous Chieftain of that Age, 


Mo tho" ſo Juſt that no Man could accuſe, 
Howe'er his Empire ſbould by Sickneſs loſe. 


After this, they paſs d on to behold the Torments of 
thoſe that were puniſh'd. And indeed at firſt they 
met with none but lamentable and diſmal Sights. For 
Theſpeſius, when he leaſt ſuſpected any ſuch thing, 
and before he was aware, was got among his Kin- 
dred, his Acquaintance and Companions, who groan- 
ing under the horrid Pains of their cruel and ignomi- 
nious Puniſhments, with mournful Cries and Lamen- 
tations, call'd him by his Name. Art length he ſaw 
his Father aſcending out of a certain Abyſs, all full 
of Stripes, Gaſhes and Scars ; who ſtretching forth 
his Hands, and not able to keep filence, but con- 
ſtrain'd to confeſs by the Scourges of his Torments, 
acknowledg'd that he had moſt impiouſly poyſon'd 
ſeveral of his Gueſts for the ſake of their Gold ; of 
which not being detected while he liv'd upon Earth, 
but being convicted after his Deceaſe, he had endur'd 
part of his Torments already, and that now they 
were haling him where he ſhould ſuffer more. How- 
ever, he durſt not either intreat or intercede for his 
Father, ſuch was his Fear and Conſternation; and 
therefore being deſirous to retire and be gone, he 
look'd about for his kind and courteous Guide ; but 
he had quite left him, ſo that he ſaw him no more. 
Nevertheleſs, being puſh'd forward by other de- 


form'd and grim-look'd Goblins, as if there had been 


ſome neceſſity for him to paſs forward, he ſaw how 
that the Shadows of ſuch as had been notorious Male- 
factors, and had been puniſhed in this World, were 
not ſo grieyouſly tormented, nor alike to others, in 
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regard that only the imperfe& and irrational Part of 
the Soul, and which was conſequently moſt ſubject to 
Paiſions, was that which made them fo induſtrious in 
Vice. Whereas they who had ſhrouded a vicious 
and impious Life, under the outward Profeſſion, and 
a gain'd Opinion of Virtue, thoſe their Tormentors 
conſtrain'd to turn their Infides outward, and with 
reat Dificulty and dreadful Pain, to writhe and 
| gs themſelves contrary to the Courſe of Nature, 
like the Sea Scolopenders, which having ſwallow'd 
the Bait, throw forth their Bowels, and lick it our 
again. Others they flea'd and ſcarrify'd, to _— 
their occult Hypocriſies and 1:tent Impieties, whic 
were grounded, and had corrupt=3 the principal Part 
of their Souls. Other Souls, as he ſaid, he alſo ſaw, 
which being twiſted two and two, three and three, 
or more together, gnaw'd and devour'd each other, 
either upon the ſcore of old Crudges and former Ma- 
lice, which they had born one another, or elſe in 
revenge of the Injuries and Loſſes they had ſuftain'd 
from ſuch or ſuch of their Acquaintance upon Earth. 
Moreover, he ſaid, that there were certain Lakes 
that ran parallel and equidiſtant one from the other, 
the one of boiling Gold, another of Lead, exceedin 
cold, and a third of Iron, which was very ſcaly aw, 
rugged, By the Sides of theſe Lakes ſtood certain 
Demons, that with their Inſtruments, like Smiths or 
Founders, put in or drew out the Souls of ſuch as had 
tranſgreſſed, either through Avarice, or an eager De- 
fire of other Mens Goods. For the Flame of the Gol- 
den Furnace 2 render'd theſe Souls of a fiery 
and tranſparent Colour, they plung'd them into that 
of Lead, where afrer they were congeal'd and har- 
dend into a Subſtance like Hail, they were then 
thrown into the Lake of Iron, where they became 
black and deform'd, and being broken and crumbled 
by the Roughneſs of the Iron, chang'd their Form, 
and being thus transform'd, they were again thrown 
into the e of Gold ; in all theſe Tranſmutations 


enduring moſt dreadful and horrid Torments. But 
they that ſuffer'd the moſt dice and diſmal Tomes 
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of all, were choſe who, thinking that Divine Ven- 
nce had no more to ſay to them, were again ſeiz d, 
and drag'd to repeated Execution; and theſe were 
ſuch, as for wha Tranſgreſſion their Children or 
Pofterity had ſutter'd, For when any of the Souls of 
thoſe Caildren come hither, and meet with any of 
their Parents or Anceſtors, they fall into a Paſhon, 
exclaim againſt them, and ſhew them the Marks of 
what they have endur'd. On the other ſide, the Souls 
of the Parents endexvour to ſneak out of fight and 
hide themſelves ; but the others follow them ſo cloſe 
at the heels, and load them in ſuch a manner with 
bitter Taunts and Reproaches, that not being able to 
eſcape, their Tormentors preſently uy hold of them, 
and hale them to new Tortures, howling and yelling 
at the very thought of what they had ſuiter'd ere 
And ſome of theſe Souls of ſuffering Poſterity, he ſaid, 
there were, that ſwarm'd and clung together like Bees 
or Batts, and in that Poſture murmur'd farth their 
angry Complaints of the Miſeries and Cahmities 
which they had endur'd for their ſakes. The hft 
things that he ſaw, were the Souls of ſuch, as being 
deſign'd for a ſecond Life, were bow'd, bent — 
transform'd into all ſorts of Creatures by the force of 
Tools and Anvils, and the Strength of Workmen ap- 
ne- . for that purpoſe, that laid on without Mercy, 
ruiſing the whole Limbs of ſome, breaking others, 
disjointing others, and pounding ſome to Powder and 
Annihilation, on purpoſe to render them fit for other 
Lives and Manners. Among the reſt, he ſaw the 
Soul of Nero many ways moſt grievouſly tortur'd, but 
more eſpecially transfix'd with Iron Nails. This Soul 
the Workmen took in hand; but when they had forg'd 
it into the Form of one of Pindar's Vipers, which eats 
its Way to Life through the Bowels of the Female, 
of a ſudden a conſpicuous Light ſhone out, and a 
Voice was heard out of the Light, which gave order 
for the transfiguring it again into the Shape of ſome 
more mild and gentle Creature ; and ſo they made it 
to reſemble one of thoſe Creatures that uſually fing 
and croak about the Sides of Ponds and Marſhes. For 
* : indeed 
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indeed he had in ſome meaſure been puniſh'd for the | th 

Crimes he had committed; befides, that there was FF w. 

ſome Compaſhon due to him from the Gods, for that | T 

he had reſtor'd the Grecians to their Liberty; a Na- ſh 

tion the moſt noble, and beſt belov'd of the Gods ar 

among all his Subjects. And now being about to re- ne 

turn, ſuch a terrible Dread ſurpriz d Theſpeſius, as A 

had almoſt frighted him out of his Wits : For a cer- | ml 

tain Woman, admirable for her Form and Stature, | h. 

laying hold of his Arm; Come hither, ſaid ſhe, that 9 

thou may'ſt the better be enabled to retain the Re- P 
membrance of what thou haſt ſeen. With that ſhe | MV 

was about to have ſtruck him with a ſmall fiery Wand, m 
| not much unlike to thoſe that Painters uſe ; but ano- P 
Ii ther Woman prevented her. After this, as he thought li 
1 himſelf, he was whirl'd or hurry'd away with a ſtrong I 
|| and violent Wind, forc'd as it were through a Pipe, tl 
[| and ſo lighting again into his own Body, he began to BR 
[| look about him, as one that was hardly out of his I 
|| rave. | t. 


Of Natural Affection towards ones Off- 5 
ſpring. 


|| - Tranſlated from the Greek by R. Brown, M. L. 


XS Appeals to foreign Judicatures firſt came in 
requeſt among the Grecians, out of their Diſ- 


truſt of one another's Juſtice, they deeming 
it as requiſite to fetch Juſtice from abroad, as any 
other neceſſary Commodity, which was not of their 
| own Growth: Even ſo Philoſophers, by reaſon of } 
x Diſſentions amongſt themſelves, have, in the Deciſion 
of ſome Queſtions, appealed to the Nature of irra- 
| tional Beings, as to a ſtrange City, and have ſubmit- 
| | ted the final Determination cf ſuch Queſtions to the 
| Affections, or to the Diſpoſitions of Brutes, as being 
| unbiaſſed, and not corrupted by Bribes. And _ 
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the general Complaint of Humane Frailty, that while 
we differ about the moſt neceſſary, and the greateſt 
Things, we conſult Horſes, Dogs and Birds, how we 
ſhould marry, payee Children, and bring them up ; 
and, as if the Evidence of N»ture in our ſelves were 
not to be truſted, we appeal to the Diſpoſitions and 
Affe tions of brute Beaſts, and teſtify againſt the ma- 
nifold Tranſgreſſions of our own Lives, intimating 
how at the very firſt, and in the firſt things, we are 
confounded and diſturbed, For Nature conſerves the 
Propriety in them pure, unmixt and ſimple ; but in 
Men, the Mixture of aſcititious Opinions and Judg- 
ments (as Oil is ſerv d by the Druggiſts) alters the 
Proprieties, and does not preſerve what is their Pecu- 
liar. Nor need we wonder, if irration?l Animals fol- 
low Nature more than rational ; for Plants do it more 
thin Animals, which having neither Imagination nor 
Paſſion to avert their Appetite,are fix'd indeed accord- 
ing to Nature; but are panes in Chains, and ever go 
that one Way that Nature leads them. Brutes do little 
regard Gentleneſs, Wit or Liberty, they have indeed 
the Uſe of irrational Incitements and Appetites, which 
put them upon wandering and running about, but ſel- 
dom far; for they ſeem to lie at the Anchor of Na- 
ture. As a Rider guides his Aſs in the right Way 
by Bit and Bridle, ſo Reaſon, the Lord and Maſter in 
Man, finds ſometimes one Turning, ſometimes another; 
but in all its Wanderings leaves no Mark or Footſtep of 
Nature. But in Brutes obſerve how all things are ac- 
commodated to Nature. As to Marriages, they tarry 
not till Laws are paſſed againſt Celibacy and late 
Marriages, as Lycurgus and Solon's Citizens did; they 
matter not the Diſgrace of wanting Children, nor are 
ambitious of the Honour of having three Children, as 
many Romans, who marry, and get Children, not that 
they = have Heirs, but that they may get Eſtates. 
* 7 the Male accompanies with the Female not at 
all times, becauſe not Pleaſure, but Procreation is his 
end. Therefore in the Spring time, when the fruit- 
fut Breezes blow, and the Air is of a pregnant Tem- 
per, then the Female approaches the Male, gentle 
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and deſirable, wantoning in the ſweet Smell and pe- 
culiar Ornament of her Body, full of Dew and pure 
Graſs ; and when ſhe perceives ſhe has conceived, 
ſhe modeſtly departs, and provides for her bringing 
forth, and for the Safety of what ſhe ſhall be deliver'd 
of, What Brutes do, cannot be ſufficiently expreſs d; in 
all of them, their Affection to their Voung is evident 
by their Providence, Patience and Continence. In- 
deed we call the Bee wiſe, and we celebrate the Ye!- 
bw Honey-maker, flattering her for glutting us with 
her Sweetneſs ; but the Wiſdom and Art of other 
Creatures, about their bringing forth, and the rearing 
their Young, we wholly neglect. For inſtance, firſt, 
the King-Fiſher, when ſhe has conceived, makes her 
Neſt of the Prickles of the Sex-needle, weaving them 
ene among another, in form of a long Fiſhing-Net, 
very thick and uniform ; then ſhe puts it under the 
Diching of the Waters, that being by degrees beaten 
upon and milled, it may acquire a ſmooth Surface, 
and become ſo ſolid, that it cannot eaſily be di- 
vided by either Stone or Iron. And what is more 
3 the Mouth of the Neſt is ſo exactly fitted 
to the King-Fiſher, that neither a 2 nor a leſs 
Animal can live in it; for when ſhe is in (as they 
ſay) it will not admit the Sea-water. Some ſorts of 
Cats alſo, when they have brought forth their Young, 
let them go abroad to feed, and then take them into 
their Bellies again, when they go to ſleep. The Bear, 
a moſt fierce and ugly Beaſt, brings forth her Young 
ſhapeleſs and without Limbs, but with her Tongue, 
as with a Tool, ſhe ſhapes the Members; fo that 
ſhe ſeems not only to bring forth, but to work out 
her Young. And does not Homer's Lioneſs, 


— Mo, 

When leading of her Whelps ſhe's met i' th* Mood 
By Huntſmen, firſt with Scorn ſhe them deſcries, 
Then down drops Courage, and ſhe hides ber Eyes. 


Does ſhe not, I ſy, look as if ſhe were contriving 
how to make a Bargain with the Huntſman for her 
Whelps? For generally the Love of their Young 
* makes 
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makes bold Creatures timorous, the Slothful induſtri- 
ous, and the Voracious, parſimonious. So Homer's 
Bird gives to her Young, tho" with herſelf it go hard. 
She feeds them by ſtarving her ſelf, and when ſhe has 
taken up her Food, ſhe lays it down again, and keeps 
it down with her Bill, leſt ſhe ſhould ſwallow it - 
awares. 
For tender Whelps, æauben Strangers come in ſight, 
The barking Bitch prepares herſelf to fight : 
And Fear for her Young turns into a ſecond Paſſion. 
When Partridges and their Young are purſued, the 
Old ſuffer the Young to fly away before, fo contri- 
ving it, that the Fowler may think to catch them: 
T hus they hover about, run forward a little, then 
turn again, and fo detain the Fowler, till their Young 
are ſafe. We daily behold Hens, how they cheriſh. 
their Chickens, taking ſome of them under their 
ſpread Wings, ſuffering others of them to run upon 
their Backs, and taking them in again, with a Voice 
expreſſing Kindneſs and Joy. When themſelves are 
concern'd, they fly from Dogs and Serpents ; but to 
defend their Chickens, they will venture beyond 
their Strength, and fight. And ſhall we think that 
Nature has bred ſuch Affections in theſe Creatures, as 
if ſhe were ſolicitous for the Propag»tion of Hens, 
Dogs and Bears, and that ihe would not by theſe 
means make us aſhamed ? Certainly we muſt con- 
clude, that theſe Creatures, following the Duct of Na- 
ture, are for our Example; and that they much upbraid 
the Remorſleſneſs of Humanity, of which Humane 
Nature alone is culpable, in not being capable of gra- 
tuitous Love, nor knowing how to be a Friend with- 
out Profit. Well therefore might the Comedian be 
admired, who ſaid, For Reward only Man loves Man. 
Ebicurus thinks, that after this manner Children are 
beloved of their Parents, and Parents of their Chil- 
dren. But if the Benefit of Speech were allowed to 
Brutes, and if Horles, Cows, Dogs and Birds were 
brought upon the Stage, the Song would be chang'd, 
and it would be ſaid, that neither che Bitch loved her 
Whelps for Gain, nor the Mare her Foal, nor Fowls 
- 12 their 
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their Chickens ; but that they were all beloved era'is, 
and by Impulſe of Nature: By the Affection of all 
Brutes, this Aſſertion would be approved as juſt and 
true. And is it not a ſhame, that the Procreation of 
Be:ſts, their Birth, Pains in Birth, and their Educa- 


tion, ſhould be by Nature gratis; and yo for theſe 


things that Man ſhould require Uſury, 


\ewards and 


. Bribes? This Aſſertion, as to pure Nature, can never be 


0, 


true, nor ought it to be believed. For as in wild Plants, 


ſuch as wild Vines, Figs and Olives, Nature has implant- 


ed the Principles of cultivated Fruit, tho crude and im- 


perfect; ſo ſhe has endowed Beafts with a Love of their 
Young, tho' imperfect, and not attaining to Juſtice, 
nor proceeding turther than Utility. But in Man,whom 
ſhe produced a rational and political Being, inclining 
him to Juſtice, Law, Religion, Building of Cities, and 


Friendſhip ; ſhe hath placed the Seeds of thoſe things 


that are generous, fair and fruitful, /.e. the Love of 


their Children, following the firſt Principles, which en- 


ter'd the Conſtitution of their Bodies. For Terms and 
Expreſſions are wanting to declare with what Induſtry 
Mature, who 15 ilfe. unerring, and not to be ſur- 
aſſed, and (as Eraſiſtratus fays) has nothing idle or 
er * how ſhe, I ny, has contrived all things 
pertaining to the Procreation of Mankind; and Mo- 
deſty will not permit it. The Making and Oeconomy 
of Milk ſufficiently ſperk her Providence and Care. 
In Women, what Bhood abounds more thun ſerves for 
neceſſiy Uſes! and through its Linguidneſs and 
"Want of Spirit, wandering about, diſturbs the Body ; 
which at other times is by Nature in monthly Periods 
diſcharged by proper Canals and Paſſages, for the Re- 
lief and Purgation of the Body, and to render the 
Womb like a Field fit for the Plow and Seed, and 
defirous of it at Seaſons. But when the Womb has 
caught the Seed, and it has taken root (for the Na- 
vel, as Democritus ſays, grows firſt, like an Anchor 
to keep the Fwtys from fluctuating, or as a Stay or 
Footſtalk to the Child) then Nature ſtops the Palli- 
ges proper for monthly Purgations, and 44 the ſu- 
perfluous Blood after that for nouriſhment, a n 
che 
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the Birth with it, which being forme! and fiſhioned 
at the end of a fet number of Days, encreaſes ſo in the 
Womb, that it muſt ſeek another Place, and other fort 
of Fo d. Then Nature, more diligent than any Huſ- 
ban lman, deriving the Blood to other Uſes, has as it 
were ſome ſubterranean Fountains, which receive the 
aHuent Liquors; and they receive them not negligent- 
ly, nor wit1ovt Affection; but with a gentle Heat and 
Wonanith 5oftneſs, concoct, mollify and alter them; 
for in this manner are the Bre iſts internally affzted 
and tempered. And Milk is not poured out of them. 
by Pipes in a fall Stream ; bat the Breaſts terminatin 
in Fleſh, that is pervious by ſmall and inſenſible Pap | 
ſiges, do afford ſtore of ſweet and pleaſant Sucking. 
But for all this, ſuch and ſo many Inſtruments for Pro- 
creition, ſuch Preparation, fo great Induſtry and Pro- 
viience, were all to no purpoſe, unleſs Nature had 
| | inbred in the Mothers a Love and Care of their Off- 
ſpring. 
| Than Mn mere wretched nous takes Breath, 

Not th" vileſt thing that creeps on Earth. 


Which infallibly holds good of Infants new born; Fox... 
; nothing can be beheld fo imperfect, helpleſs, naked, 
| Mapeleſs and naſty, as Man is juſt at his Birth; to 
whom alone almoſt, Nature has denied a cleanly Paſ- 
. | ſage inco the World ; and as he is ſmeered with Blood, 
and daub'd with Filth, more like to one kill'd than 
new born, he could never be tauch'd, taken in Arms, 
kiſs'd or hugz'd, but thit Nature bears an inbred Af- 
fection for him. Taer-fore other Animals have their 
L Dugs below their Belly, which grow on Woman above 
| her 3re:{t, that ſhe may the more conveniently kiſs, 
WS embrace and cheriſh her Infant, becauſe the End of 
bringing forth and reiring, is not Neceſſity, but Love. 
Z For let us look back to antient Times, thofe who firſt 
brought forth, and who firſt ſaw a Child born, upon 
them certiinly no Law enjoin'd any Neceflity of 
: reiring their Ottspring, nor could Expectation of 
Thanks oblige them to feed their Infants, as if it 
; were for Uſury. Nay rather, they were angry with 
1 3 their 
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their Children, and long remembred the Injuries they 
had receiv'd from their Youth, as Authors of ſo many 
Dangers, and of fo much Travel and Pain to them. 


As when Bir-belly, firuck <vith Dart 
Of Child-bed Pains, is touch'd to th Heart : 
Then Man or Midwife ſoeav your Art ! 


Theſe Rhimes, ſome ſay, were not written by A 
mer, but by ſome Homereſs, who either had been, or 
was then in Travel, and felt the very Pangs in her 
Bowels. Yet Love, implanted by Nature, melts and 
ſways the Child-bed Woman. While ſhe is all in a 
Sweat, and trembling for Pain, ſhe is not averſe 19 
her Infant; bur turns it to her, ſmiles on it, hugs and 
kiſſes it: Tho' ſhe finds no true Sweetneſs, nor yet 
Profit, however, ſhe ſometimes rocks it in a warm 
Cradle, ſometimes {he dances it in the cool Air, tura- 
ing one Toil into another, reſting neither Night nor 
Day. He that plants a Vine in the Vernal Xquinox, 

athers Grapes upon it in the Autumnal, He that 
8 Wheat at the Setting of the Pleiades, reaps it at 
their 6 Cows, Mares and Birds bring forth 
A G20 @ ready far uſe, Man's Education is laborious, 
his Increaſe flow, his Virtue lies at a diſtance ; ſo 
that moſt Parents die before their Children ſhew their 
Virtue. Neocles never [aw Themiſtocles's Victory at 
Salamis, nor Miltiades the Valour of Cimon at Eury- 
medon; Xanthippus never heard Pericles pleading; nor 
Ariſto, Plato philoſophizing; nor did the Fathers of Eu- 
ripides and Sophocles know the Victories their Sons won: 
tho' they heard them indeed ſtammering and learning 
to talk. It is the Miſhap of Fathers to ſee the Revel- 
ling, Drinking, and Loye Intrigues of their Children: 
To which purpoſe that of Ennizs is memocable ; 


The Son to's Father always is a Grief. 


And yet Men find no End of rearing of Children ; 
they eſpecially who have no need of them. As 
it is ridiculous to think, that poor Men, when they 
have Children born to them, do facrifice, to the nl 
they 
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they may have ſome to maintain them, and to bury 
them. So ſurely rich Men bring not up Children for 
want of Heirs, as if, forſooth, Men could not be found 


to accept of another Man's Eſtate. Sand, Duſt, and the 


Feathers of all the Birds in the World, are not fo nu- 
merous as Heirs are to other Mens Eſtates. Danars 
was the Father of 50 Daughters, who, if he had wanted 
Ifae, might have had many more Heirs. The Cate is 
fir otherwiſe with Children, they make not Acknow- 
ledgments, nor curry Favour, nor pay their Devo- 
tions, as expecting the Inheritance of due. But you 
may hear Strangers talk to them that want their 
Heirs, like the Comedian: 


Fall to, feed; you're welcome. [Afide.] The Fellow's rich, 
And what Euripides ſaid, 


By Money lis that Men gain Friends, 
By Money Mortals gain their Ends, 


Does not univerſally hold true, but of ſuch only as 


have no Children, To ſuch the Rich lend Money, ſuch 
great Men honour, and for ſuch only Lawyers plead 
gratis. A rich Man, «ho has no known Heir, can do great 
Matters, Many a Man, who has had a great Number 
of Friends and Followers, as focn as he has had a 
Child, has been diveſted of all his Alliances and 
Power. So that Children do not augment a Man's 
Power: But Nature's Almighty Power is ſhewn no 
leſs in Men than in Beaſts. For theſe and many other 
Things are choaked by Vices, as when a wild Forreſt 
is ſown with Garden-ſeeds, Can we ſay, thit Man 
loves not himſelf, becauſe ſome hang themſelves, o- 


thers break their own Necks, Oedipus put out his own . 


Eyes, and Hegeſias, by his Diſputation, perſwaded 
many of his Auditors to kill themſelves ? 


Fer fatal Things in various Shapes do walk. 


But all theſe Things are Diſeaſe, and Crazineſs of 
Mind, degenerating from its own Nature ; and in 
this Men teſtify againft themſelves. For if a Sow or 


2a Bitch kill the Young they have brought forth, Men 


I 4 look 
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look dejected, are diſturbed, ſacrifice tc the Gods to 
avert the Miſchief, and do account it a Miracle, be- 
cauſe Men know that Nature has implanted in all 
Creatures the Love of their Young, ſo as they ſhould 
feed them, and not kill them. For, as among Me- 
tals, Gold, tho' mix'd with much Rubbiſh, will ap- 
pear; ſo Nature, even in vicious Deeds and Affection, 
deciares the Love to Poſterity. As poor People do 
not rear their Children, fearing that if they ſhould 
not be well educated, they would prove flaviſh, 
clowniſh, and deſtitute of all things commendable : 
So they cannot endure to entail Poyerty, which they 


look upon as the worſt of all Evils or Diſeaſes, upon 
their Poſterity. keg 80 


— 


—— 


Concerning the Fortune of the Romans. 


» 


Tranſlated from the Greek by John Ofwald. 
A Mong the many warm Diſputes, which have 


often happen'd between Virtue and Fortune, 
this concerning the Aoman Empire is none of 
the leaſt conſiderable, whether of them ſhall have 
the Honour of founding that Empire at firſt, and rai- 
ſing it afterwards to vaſt Power and Glory, The 
Victory in this Cauſe will be no ſmall Commendation 
of the Conqueror, and will fufficiently vindicate ei- 
ther of the contending Parties from the Allegations 
that are uſually made againſt it: For whereas Virtue 
is accus'd as unprofitable, tho' beautiful; and Fortune 
as unſtable, tho' good; the former as labouring in 
vain, the latter as deceitful in its Gifts: Who can 
deny but Virize has been moft profitable, if Rome 
does favour her Cauſe in this Contention, ſince ſhe 
procured ſo much Good to brave and gallant Men ? 
Or that Fortune is moſt conſtant, if ſhe be victorious 
in this Conteſt, ſince ſhe continued her Gifts with the 
Romans for ſo long a time? 7 
on 
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Ion the Pot has written ſomewhere in Pro, that 
Fortune and Wiſdom, tho' they be very much different 
from one another, are nevertheleſs the Cauſes of the 
very ſame Effects: Both of them do advance and a- 
dorn Men, both do raiſe them to Glory, Power and 
Empire. It were needleſs to multiply Inſtances by a 
long Enumeration of Particulars, when even Nature 
irſe]f, which produces all things, is by ſome reputed 
Fortune, and by others Vim: And therefore the 
preſent Controverſy will concilizte great Honour and 
Veneration to the City of Rome, ſince ſhe is thought 
worthy of the ſame Enquiry which uſes. to bz made 
concerning the Earth and Seas, the Heavens and the 
Stars, whether ſhe owes her Being to Fortune, or to 
Providence. In which Queſtion, I think it may be 
truly affirm'd, that notwithſtanding the fierce and 
Iaſting Wars which have been between Virtue and 
Fortune, they did both amicably conſpire to rear up 
the Structure of her vaſt Empire and Power, and join 


their united Endeavours to finiſh the moſt beautiful 
Work, that ever was, of Humane Production. It was 


the Opinion of Plato, that the whole World was 
compole of Fire and Earth, as neceſſiry Firſt Prin- 
ciples, which being mixed together, did render it 


viable and tangible, the Earth contributing Weight 


ani Firmneſs, while the Fire give Colour, Form and 


Motion to the ſeveral Parts of Matter; but for the 


Tempering and Union of thele Extreams, he thought 


it neceſſary, that the Water and Air being of a 
middle Nature, ſhould mitigate and rebate the con- 
trary Force by Compoſition. After the ſime manner 


did God anl Te, who hid the Foundations of Rome, 


conjoin and mingle Fortune and Virtue together, that 
by the Union of their ſeveril Powers, they might 
compoſe 1 Vet, truly ſacred and beneficent to all. 
Men, which ſhould be a firm Stay, an eternal Sup- 


port, and à ſteady Anchor Gs Deniocritus calls it) 
amilſt the fluctuating and uncertain Affairs of Hu- 
mine Life. For as Naturaliſts ny, rnat the World. 
was not framed at firſt into that beautiful Order ind; 


Structure in which we now behold it, for want of the 
ms OS. Unios . 
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Union and Mixture of theſe ſeveral Bodies that com- 
poſe it; but that all things did fluctuate a long while 
in Confuſion and Noiſe, whilſt the little Bodies bein 
variouſly moved, avoided all Connexion together, ans 
the greater Bodies already compacted, being of con- 
trary Natures, did frequently juſtle and jar one againſt 
another; until ſuch times as the Earth being fram'd 
of them both in its due Magnitude, was eftabliſh'd 
in its proper Place, and by its Stability gave occaſion 
to all the other Bodies of the Univerſe, either to 
ſettle upon it, or round about it; juſt ſo it happen'd 
to the greateſt Kingdoms and Empires of Men, which 
were long toſs d with various Changes, and broken in 
pieces by mutual Claſhings. And for want of one 
Supream God over all, the Earth was fill'd with un- 
ſpeakable Calamities, by the continual Broils and Re- 
volutions of every aſpiring Pretender, until fuch time 
as Rome was raiſed to its juſt Strength and Greatneſs, 
which comprehending under her Power many ſtrange 
Nations, and even tranſmarine Dominions, did lay 
the Foundation of Firmneſs and Stability to the great- 
eſt of humane Affairs; for by this vaſt Compals of 
one and the ſame Empire, Government was ſecur'd as 
in an unmoveable Circle, reſting upon the Center of 
Peace. Whoſoever therefore contriv'd and compaſs'd 
theſe great Deſigns, muſt not only be endow'd with 
all Virtues, but likewile be aſſiſted by Fortune in many 
things, as will plainly appear from the following Diſ- 
courſe. 

And now methinks I behold, as from a Turret, 
Virtue and Fortune coming to this Conference. As to 
Virtue, her Gate is modeſt, her Countenance grave, 
the bluſhing Colour of her Face ſhews her earneſt 
Deſire of obtaining Victory and Honour in this Con- 
teſt: Fortune in her haſty Pace leaves her far behind, 
but ſhe is led and accompanied by many brave and 


gallant Men, who are all over the Body full of 


Wounds, diftilling Blood mingled with Sweat, and 
they lean upon the bending Spoils of their Enemies. 
If you enquire who they are, they an{wer, We are of 
the Favricu, Camilli, and Luci, and Cincinnati, and 
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Maximi Fabii, and Claudii Marcelli, and the Scipio's, 
who have ſuffered ſo many Deaths for defending and 
enlarging the Roman Empire by our Magnanimity and 
Courage. I perceiv'd allo in the Train of Virtue, C. 
Marius angry with Fortune, and Mutius Scavola hold- 
ing out his burning Hand, and crying with a lend 
Voice, Mill ye attribute this to Fortune alſo? And M. 
Horatius Cocles, who behav'd himſelf gallantly at the 
River Tiber, when he cut the Bridge and ſwam over, 
being loaded with Hrrhenian Darts, and drawing his 
lime Foot out of the deep Water, thus expoſtulates, 
Was I alſo thus maim'd by meer Chance? Was there 
nothing of Virtue in this bold Action? Such is the 
Company of Vine, when ſhe comes to the Diſpute; 
a Company powerful in Arms, terrible to their fal- 
ling Enemies. But as to Fortune, her Gate was haſty, 
her Looks fierce, her Hope arrogant, and leaving Vir- 
tue far behind her, ſhe enters the Liſts; not as the is 
deſcribed with her light Wings, ballancing herſelf in 
the Air, or lightly tripping with her Tiptoes npon 
the Convexity of the Globe, as if ſhe were preſently 
to vaniſh away out of fight. No, ſhe does not ap- 
yur here in any ſuch doubtful and nncertain Poſture ; 

ut, as the Spartans ſay, that Venus, when ſhe paſſed 
over Eurota, put off her Gewg1ws and female Orna- 
ments, and arm'd her ſelf with Spear and Shield for 
the Love of Lycureus; fo Fortune having deſerted 
the Perſians and Afrians, did ſwiftly fly over Mace- 
donia, and quickly threw off her Fayourite Alexander 


the Great; and after that, having paſs'd through the 


Countries of Egypt and Syria, and oftentimes by turns 
ſupported the Carthaginians, the did at lift fly over 
Tiber to the Palatine Mount, and there the put off her 
Wings, her Mercurial Shoes, and lefc her llippery 


and deceitful Globe. Thus {he enter'd Re, as one. 


that was to be reſident there, and thus ſhe comes to 
the Bar in this Controverly : She is no moze.uncer» 
tain, as Pindar deſcribes her; ſhe does not henceforth 
fteer a double Courſe, but continues conſtant to the 
Romans, and therefore may be called the Siſter of 
Fuſtice and Eloquence, on the Daughter of Providence, 
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as Aleman deſcribes her Pedigree. This is certain in 
the Opinion of all Men, that ſhe holds in her Hand 
the Horn of Plenty, not that which is fill'd with ver- 
dart Fruits, but that which pours forth abundance of 
all things, which the Earth or the Sea, the Rivers or 
the Metals, or the Harbours afford. Several illuſtri- 
ous and famous Men were ſeen to accompany her, Pom- 
pil us Numa from the Sabines, and Priſcus from the 
Tarquinians, whom, being Foreigners and Strangers, 
For/ure tranſplanted to rhe Soil of Romulus. Mmulius 
Paulus allo bringing back his Army from Perſeus and 
the Macedonians, and triumphing in an unbloody and 
entire Victory, does greatly magnify and extol Fer- 
tune. The ſame does Cecilins Metellus, that brave 
old Gentleman, firnam'd Miacedonicus, from his many 
Vitonies and honourable Interment, whoſe Corps was 
carried forth to its Funeral by his four Sons, O. Be- 
learicus, L. Diadematus, or Vittatus, M. Metellus, and 
C. Caprarius, and his two Sors-in-law, who were all 
Ex honourable Men, and of Conſular Dignity ; and alſo 
attended by his two Nephews, who were famous for 
the good Offices they did to the Commonwealth, 
both abroad, by their heroicil Actions, and at home 
by the Adminiftration of Juſtice. AÆmilius Seaurus, 
from a mean Iſtate, and a meaner Family, was raiſed 
by Fortune to that height of Dignity, that he was 
choſen Prince of the Senate. It was Fertune that took 
Cornelizs Hl out of the Boſom of Nicepolis the 
Whore, * exalted him above the Cimbrian Triumphs 


of Marius, and the Dignity of his ſeven e p. | 


giving him at once the Powers of a Monarch and a 
Dictator; upon which account he adopted himſelf and 
all his memorable AGions to Fortune, crying out with 
OkEdipus in Sephocles, II. inn felf the Son ef Fortune, 
In the Roman Tongue, he was call'd Felix, the Hap- 
y, bur he writ himſelf to the Greeks, I. Cornelius 
ullz Venuftus, i. c. Beloved of Venus, which is alfa 
the Inſcription on all his Trophies, both at Ch«roxea 
with us, and at Mithridatium; and that not without 
reaſon, ſince it is not the Nebt, as Menander thought, 
but Fortunc, that enjoys the greateſt part of Venus. 
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And thus, having made a ſeaſonable Beginning in 
defence of Fortune, we may now call in, for Witneſſes 
in this Cauſe, the Rom ant themſelves, who attributed 
more to Fortune than to V:rize ; for the Temple of 
Virtue was but lately built by Sibi Numantinus, a 
long time after the building of the City. And after 
that Marcellus dedicated a Temple to Virtue and Ho- 
nour, and AEmilius Sroaurus, who liv'd in the Time of 
the Cimbrian War, founded another to Mens [the Mind] 
when now by the Subtilties of Sophiſters, and Enco- 
miaſtics of Orators, theſe things began to be migh- 
tily extoll'd ; but to this very Day there is no Temple 
built to Temperance, Patience, Mae navimity, and Con- 
tinence, whereas the Temples dedicated to Fortune are 
12 and antient, almoſt as old as the farſt Foun- 

ations of Rome itſelf. The firſt that built her a 
Temple was Ancus Martius, born of the Siſter of 
Numa, being the fourth King from Romulus; and he 
ſeems to have mide Fortune Sir nime to Fortitud?, to 
which ſhe contributes very much for obtaining Vi to- 
ry. The Romas built the Temple of Feminine For- 
tune, when by the help of the Women they turn'd 
back Marcius Coriolunus, leading up the YVolſer againſt 
the City of Rome; for the Women being ſent Ambi(- 
ſadors to him, together with his Mother and Wife, 
prevail'd with the Man to ſpare the City at that time, 
and drew off tlie Army of the Borbzrians. It's ſaid, 
that this Statue of Fortune, when it was conſecrated, 
utter'd theſe Words: It was pioufly done, O ye City 
Matrons, to dedicate me by the L2w of your State. But, 
which is more remarkable, Furius Camillus having exc 
tinzuiſh'd the Flame that broke out from the Gals, 
and reſcued Rome from the Ballance and Scales, in 
which her Price was. weigin'd to them in Gold, did 
not upon this Occaſion found a Temple to Prudence 
and Fortitude, but to lame and Chance; which he 
built hird by the Nezv Way, in that very Place, where 
it's ſaid, that M. Cædicius walking in the Night-time, 
beard a prophetical Voice, commanding him ſhortly 
to expect a War from the Gau!s. The Imige of For- 
tune, call'd the Stout and Valiant, having the "__— 
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of conquering all things, which is conſecrated near 
the River Ter, has a ſtately Temple built to it, in 
thoſe very Gardens which were left by Ceſar, as a 
Legacy to the People, becauſe they thought that he 
alſo was rais'd to the height of Power by the Favour 
of Fori:une : And ſo he himſelf teſtified, otherwiſe 1 
ſhould be aſham'd to ſay ſuch a thing of ſo great a 
Perſon. For when he loos'd from Brundiſium, and 
embark'd in purſuit of Ponipey, on the fourth Day of 
Janus ry, tho' it were then the latter End of Winter, 
he paſs'd over the Sea in Safety, by the good Con- 
duct of Fortune, which was ſtronger than the Rigor 
of the Seaſon. And when he found Pompey powerful 
by Sea and Land, with all his Forces lying together, 
and that himſelf with his ſmall Party was altogether 
unable to give him Battle, while the Army of Anto- 
nins and Sibinus lag'd behind, he ventur'd to ſet 
forth again in a little Bark, unknown either to the 
Mafter of the Veſſel or the Pilot, who took him for 
fome Servant: But when he ſaw the Pilot began to 
change his ge gy of putting out to Sea, becauſe of 
the Violence of the Waves, which hinder'd the ſail- 
ing out at the Mouth of the River, he preſently 

luck d off the Diſguiſe from his Head, and {hew'd 
kimſeif, encouraging the Pilot in theſe Words: Put 
en, brave Fellow, and fear nothing, but commit the Sails 
to Fortune, and expoſe all boldly to the Winds, becauſe 
thou carrieſt Cæſar, and Czſar's Fortune. So reſolute 
was Ceſar, upon this Aſſurance, that Fortune did fi- 
vour him in his Voyages and Journeys, his Armies 
and Battels, and that it was her Province to give 
Calmneſs to the Sea, and Warmth to a Winter Sea- 
ſon; to give Swiftneſs to the ſloweſt, and Vigor to 
the moſt ſluggiſh Creatures: And which is more in- 


credible than all this, he beliey'a that Fortune put 


Pompey to flight, and gave Ptolomy the Opportunit: 

of murthering his Gueſt ; fo that Pompey ſhould fall, 
and Cæſar be innocent. What ſhall I ſay of his Son, 
the firſt that had the Honour to be firnam'd Auguſtus ? 
Did not he pray the Gods for his Nephew, when he 
ſent him forth ro Battle, to grant him the Courage of 


Scipio, 
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Scipio, and the Wiſdom of Pombey, but his own good 
Fortune, as counting her the chief Arrificer of his 
wonderful Self? It was ſhe that impos'd him upon 
Cicero, Lepidus, Panſa, Hirtius, and M. Anthony, and 
by their Victories and famous Exploits, by their Na- 
vies, Battles and Armies, rais'd him to the greateſt 
height of Power and Honour, degrading them by 
whoſe means he was thus advanc'd : For it was to 
him that Cicero govern'd the State by wiſe Counſels, 
Lepidus conducted the Armies, and Pan/a gained the 
Victories. It was to him that Hirtius fell as a Sacri- 
fice, and for his Benefit M. Anthony committed licen- 
tious Outrages: Nay, even Cleopatra herſelf is to be 
reckon'd as part of his good Fortune; for by her, as a 
dangerous Creek, Anthony was {hipwreck'd, that he 
alone might wear the Title of Cæſar. It is reported 
of Anthony, and Ceſar call'd Auguſtus, when they 
liv'd familiarly together, in daily Converfation, that 
Anthony was always beaten by Ceſar at Ball, Dice and 
Cockfighting, or any other Games and Sports which 
they uſed for Recreation: Wherenpon a certain 
Friend, who pretended to the Art of Divination, did 
freely admoniſh Anthony, and fay : What hade yon to 
do, my Friend, with this young Man? Why don't von 
avoid his Company? You excel him in Glory and Lavge- 


neſs of Empire, you exceed him in Age and Experience, 


having ſignalix d your Valowr in the Wars : But your 
Genius is afraid of his, your Fortune, which is great by 
itſelf, does fawn upon his, and will undoubledly paſs 
over to him, unliſi you remove yourſelf to a great Diſ- 
tance. By theſe Teſtimonies of Men, the Cauſe of 
Fortune was ſupported ; after which I proceed now to 
other Arguments, taken from the Things themſelves, 


beginning from the firſt Foundations of the City of | 


Rome, 

And firſt of all, it cannot be deny'd, that by the 
Birth and Preſervation of Romulus, by his Education 
and Growth, the Foundation of Virtue was firſt laid; 
but then withal it maſt be acknowledg'd, that Fortune 
built upon them. As to their Greatneſs and Birth, 
who firſt founded and built the City, it look'd like a 


wonder- 
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wonderful good Fortune, that their Mother ſhould con- 

ceive by a God; for as Herc:l:s is ſaid to be ſown in 

a long Night, the natural Day being eee 
0 


prolong'd by the Sun's ſtanding ſtill; ſo it is reported 
concerning the Greatneſs of Romulus, that the Sun 
was eclipſed at the time, being in Conjunction with 
the Moon, as the immortal God Mars was with the 
mortal Sy/via, The ſame is ſaid to have happen'd 
about the Time of his Death: For about the ſeventh 
of July, call'd None Capratine, fo call'd, b2cauſe on 
that Day, while he was numbering his People by tlie 
Lake Capra, he ſuddenly diſappear'd (which is a 
Feaſt obſery'd to this Day with great Solemnity) 
while the Sun was under an Eclipſe. he ſuddenly va- 
niſh'd out of the Sight of Men. After their Nativity, 
when the Tyrant would have murder'd the new-born 
Babes, Romulus and Remus, by the Condudt of Fortune, 
who was concern'd for the Preſervation of their Lives, 
fell into the Hinds of a Servant, no ways barba- 
rous and cruel, but pitiful and tender-hearted, who 
laid them on the pleaſant green Bank of a River, in a 
Place ſhaded with lowly Shrubs, near to that wild 
F1g-tree, to which the Name of Ruminalis was after- 
wards given. There it was that a She-Wolt, hiving 
left her young Whelps, by chance lighted on them, 
and being burden'd with her ſwoln Dugs, inflam'd for 
want of Evacuation, ſhe gladly let out her over- 
heated Milk, as if it had been a ſecond Birth, and 
ſuckled the young Children. The Woodpecker alſo, a 
Bird ſacred to Mars, came often unto them, and 
having gently plac'd her Claws upon their tender Bo- 
dies, me did by turns open both their Mouths with 
her Bill, and diftribute unto each of them convenient 
Gobbets of her own Food. This Fig-tree was there- 
fore called Ruminal.s, from Ruma, i.e. the Dug, 
which the Wolf lying down there gave to the In- 
fants. And from a Veneration of this ſtrange Chance 
of Romulus, Whenever the like happen'd, the Inhabi- 


tints ther2about would not ſuffer any new Rirths to 


lie expos'd to danger, but carefully took them up and 
folter'd them. Above all things, the hidden Cr ft of 


Fortune 
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Fortune appear d in their Education at the City Gabii; 
for there they were ſecretly nurs'd and brought up, 
and the People knew nothing of their Pedigree, 
that they were the Sons of Hlvia, and the Grand- 
children of King Numitor; which ſeems to be fo 
order'd on purpoſe to prevent that untimely D2ath, 
which the Knowledge of their Royal Race would 
occaſion, and to give them Opportunity of ſhew- 
ing themſelves hereafter by their famous Exploits, 
and diſcovering the Nobility of their Extra tion 
by their heroical Actions. And this brings to my 
Mind the Saying of that great and wife Com- 
mander Themiftocles, to ſome of the Aihenian Cap- 
tiins, who having follow'd him in the Wars with 
good Succeſs, were grown ambitious to be prefer d a- 
hove him: T here cas an enger Conteſt, ſid he, between 
the Feſtival Day and the Day following for Precedency. 
Thou, ſays the Following Day, art fill of Tumult and 
Buſineſs, but I give Men the peacef;s] Opportunity of en- 
joying themſelves. Ay, ſays the Feſtival, that's true; 
but then I pray you tell me, if I bad not been, where had 
you been ? $9, ſays Themiftocles, if I had not preſerv d 
my Country in the War with the Medes, what uſe would 
there be of you now? And after this manner Fortune 
ſeems to accolt the Virtue of Romulus. It's true in- 
deed your Actions are great and famous, by which 
you have clearly ſhewn, that you are deſcended of 
the Race of the Gods; but ſee now how fir you come 
behind me: For if I had not reliev'd the Infants in 
their Diſtreſs, by my Bounty and Humanity ; if I had 
deſerted and betriy'd them when they lay naked and 
expos'd, how could you have appear'd with fuch 
Luſtre and Splendor as now you do! If a She-Wolf 
had not then lighted upon them, inflam'd with the 
Abundance and Preſſure of her Milk, which wanted 
one to give Food unto, more than any Food for her- 
ſelf: If ſome wild Beaſt had happen'd to come in her 
ſtead, hungry and rivaging for Meat, then there had 
been no ſuch beautiful and ſtately Palaces, Temples, 
Theatres, Walks, Courts and Archives, as now you 
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juſtly glory of; then your Followers had ſtill been 
Shepherds, and your Buildings Cottages or Stables, 
and they had till liv'd in ſubjection to the Alb-nian, 
Tyrrhenitan or Latine Lords. Certainly the firſt Be- 
ginning of all things is of greateſt importance, and 
more eſpecially in building of a City. But it was For- 
tune that firſt gave a Beginning to Rome, by preſerving 
the Founder of it in fo many Dangers to which he 
was expos'd : For as Virtue made Romulus great, fo 
Fortune prelery'd him till his Virtue did appear. It is 
confeſs'd by all, that the Reign of Nma, which liſted 
longeſt, was conducted by a wonderful Gocd Fortune. 
For as to the Story of the wiſe Goddeſs Egeria, one 
of the Dryades, that ſhe being in Love, convers'd fu- 
miliarly with him, and aſſiſted him in laying the 
Platform and cementing the Frame of the Common- 
wealth, it appears to be rather fabulous than true, 
ſince there were others that had Goddeſles for their 
Wives, and are ſaid to be lov'd by them; ſuch as Pe- 
leus, Anchiſes, Orion and Emathion, who, for all that, 
did not live ſo pleaſantly and free from Trouble. But 
Numa ſeems to — had Gocd Fertune for his domeſ- 
tic Companion and Colleague in the Government, 
which receiving the City of Rome into her ProteCtion, 
at ſuch time as ſhe was toſs'd like a troubleſome Sea, 
by the Wars of neighbouring States, and inflam'd with 
inteſtine Feuds, did quickly heal thoſe Breaches, and 
allay thoſe Storms that threaten'd her Ruin. And as 
the Sea is {4id to receive the Halryan Brood in a Tem- 
peſt, which it prone and nouriſhes; ſo the People 
of Rome being lately gather'd together, after various 
Commotiors and Toitings, were by Fortune deliver'd 
from all Wars, Diſeaſes, Dangers and Terrors, and 
ſettled in ſuch a laſting Peace, that they had Time 
and Leiſure to take root in their new Soil, and grow 
up ſecurely into a well compacted City. For as 2 
great Ship or Galley is not made without many Blows, 
and much Force from Hammers, Nails, Wedges, Saws 
and Axes, and being once built, it muſt reſt for ſome 
time upon the Stocks, until the Bands of its Structure 

grow 
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grow ſtrong and tenacious, and the Nails be well faſ- 
ren'd, which hold its Parts together, leſt being launch'd 
while 'tis looſe and unſett!'d, the Bulk ſhould be 
ſhatter'd by the Concuſſion of the Waves, and let in 
the Water. So the firſt Artificer of Rome having built 
the City of ruſtical Men and Shepherds, as its ſtrong 
Walls and Ramparts, was forc'd to endure hard La- 
bour, and maintain dangerous Wars againſt thoſe 
who oppos'd its firſt Origination and Inftitution ; but 
after it was once fram'd and compacted by this Force, 
the ſecond Artificer, by the Benignity of Fortune, 
gave it fo long Reſt and Peace, till al: its Parts were 
conſolidated and ſettled in a firm and laſting Poſture. 
But if at that time, when the City was newly built, 
ſome Perſena had advanc'd the Etri:ſcan Camp and 
Army to the Walls, being yet moiſt and trembling, 
or ſome warlike Revolter of the 1-7/3: Grandees, or 
{ome envious and contentious Lucanns, ſuch as in lat- 
ter Times were AMulius, or the bold Sil», or the lift 
Plague of Sylla's Faction, Teleſinus, who with one 
Alarm arm'd all 1taly : If any of theſe, I fy, had en- 
compaſs'd the Philoſopher Nm with the Sound of 
Trumpets, while he was ſacrificing and preying to the 
Gods, the City being yet — and buflal d, he 
could never have reſiſted ſo great a Torrent and Tem- 
peſt, nor encreas'd unto ſo great Numbers of ſtout 
and valiant Men. That long Time of Peace there- 
fore in Numi's Reign, did prepare and fortify the 
Romans againſt all the Wars which happen'd after- 
wards ; for by its Continaince, during the Space of 
forty three Years, the Body of the People was con- 
firm'd in that Athletic Habit, which they acquir'd 
in the War under Romulus, and which generally pre- 
vail'd henceforward againſt all their Enemies. For 1n 
theſe Years they ſay Rome was not afflicted with Fa- 
mine or Veſtilence, with Barrenneſs of the Earth, or 
any notable Calamity by Winter or Summer; all 
which muſt be attributed, not to humane Prudence, 
but to the good Conduct of divine Fortune, governing 
for that time. Then the double Gate of Janus was 
Mut, which they call the Gate of War, becauſe it is 
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always open'd in Time of War, and ſhut in Time of 
Peace. After Numa's Death, it was open'd again, 
when the War with the Albanian commenc'd, which 
was follow'd with ſix hundred other Wars, in a con- 
tinued Series of Time ; but after four hundred and 
eighty Years, it was ſhut again, when Peace was con- 
claded at the End of the firſt Pic War, in the 
Conſulſhip of C. At:ilivs and T. Mailius, The next 
Year it was open'd again, and the Wars laſted until 
the Victory which Aug, obtain'd at dium; and 
when the Rom rn Arms reſted but a little while, for 
the Tumults from Caxtabrir, and the Wars with the 
Gauls and Germans breaking in upon them, quickly 
diſturbed the Peace. Theſe things I have added to 
explain this Argument of the good Fortune of Num, 
and even thoſe Kings which follow'd him, have ad- 
mir'd her as the Governeſs and Nurſe of Rome, and 
the City-Szpporter, as Pindar calls her. For proof of 
this, we may conſider, that the Temple of Hrtue ar 
Rome was bur Itely built, many Years after the Be- 
ginning of the City, by that Mercellus who took Syra- 
cuſe. There is alſo a Temple dedicated to 7Mers 
[rhe Mud] by Scaurns milius, who liv'd in the 
Time of the Cimbri-n War, when the Arms of Phe- 
teris, and the Sophiſtry of Logic, had crept into the 
= And even to this Diy, there are no Temples 
built to V. ſdom, Temperance, Patience, and Migna- 
nim. ty; but the Temples of Fortune are very an- 
tient and ſplendid, adorn'd withall forts of Honours, 
and divided amongſt the moſt fimous Parts and Plu- 
ces of Rome. The Temple of Maſculine Fortune was 
built by Ancus Aartius, the fourth King; which 
Name was therefore given it, becauſe Fortune does 
contribute very much to Valour, in obtaining Victory. 


The Temple of Feminine Fortune was confecrated by 
the Matrous, when they drove away Mircius Coric- 
lanus at the Head of an Army marching agiinſt-Rome, 


as every body knows. Moreover, Feroius Tullius, 
who above all the Kings did moſt enlarge the Power 
of the People, and adorn the Commonwealth, who 
firſt gave order to the Taxes of the Militia, who-was 
rae 
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the firſt Cenſor and Oyerſeer of Mens Lives and So- 
briety, and is eſteem'd a moſt wiſe and valiant Man, 
even he threw himſelf upon Fortune, and own'd his 
Kingdom to be deriv'd from her. $9 great was her 
Kindneſs to him, that ſhe is thought to deſcend into 
his Houſe by a Window, and there to converſe fami- 
liarly with him : Upon which account he built two 
Temples to Fortune, one to that which is call'd Pri- 
mcgenita in the Capitol, i. e. the Firſt-born, as one 
may expound it ; another to that which is call'd Ob- 
ſequens, as being oblequicus to his Deſires, beſides 
many others, There is alſo the Temple of Priv-te 
Fortune, in the Mount Palatine, and that of Viſors 
Fortune; which Name, tho' it ſeems ridiculous, does 
by a Metaphor explain to us the Nature of Fortune, 
that ſhe 2ttratts things at a diſtance, and retains them 
when they are brought to conti. At the Fountain, 
which is call'd A, the Temple of Virgin Fortune is 
ſtill to be ſeen in the Field call'd Abeſyyme. There is 
an Altar alſo to Fortune of God Hope, in the long nar- 
row Street, without any Paſſage thorow ; and near to 
the Altar of Venus Epitalaria, i. e. Footwing'd Fertune, 
there is a Chappel to Mile Fortune. Infinite are the 
Honours and Titles of Fortune, the greater Part of 
which were inſtituted by Servive, knowing that all 
good Succeſs in humane Affairs does chiefly depend 
upon her; more eſpecially he had found by Expe- 
rience, that by her Favour he was preter'd from a 
ciptive and hoſtile Nation to be King of the Romans, 
For when Corniculum was taken by the Romans, the 
Virgin Ocreſia being taken at rhe fame time, ſhe for 
her illuſtrious Beauty and Virtue (which the Meanneſs 
of her Fortune could not hide or obſcure) was pre- 
ſent2d to Tauaquil, the Conſort of King Tar;uinins, 
with whom ſhe liv'd as a Maid of Honour, till ſhe was 
marry'd to one of her Favourites, and of them was 
born Servius. Others tell the Story after this man- 
ner: That the Virgin Ocreſia uſing often to receive 


the Firſt Fruits and Libations from the Royal Table, 


which was to be offer'd in Sacrifice, it happen'd on a 
time, that when, according to the Cuſtom, ſhe had 
* | thrown 
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thrown them into the Fire, upon the ſudden Expira- 
tion of the Flame, there appear'd to come out of it 
the genital Member of a Man; the Virgin being 
frighted with ſo ſtrange a Sight, told the whole Mat- 
ter to Queen Tanaquil, who being a wiſe and under- 
ſtanding Woman, judg'd the Viſion to be divine, and 
therefore drels'd up the Virgin in all her bridal Orna- 
ments and Attire, and then ſhut her up in a Room, 
together with this Apparition. Some attribute this 
Amour to Lay, the Houſhold God, and others to V- 
can; but which ſoever it was, Ocreſia was with Child, 
and Servius being deſcended of one of them, gives 
pour Probability to the Story of him, that while 

e was yet an Infant, his Head was ſeen to ſend forth 

a wonderful Brightneſs, like Lightning darted from 
the Skies. But thoſe about Ani tell this Story af- 
ter a different manner: That when Servius's Wife Ge- 
gani was dead, he fell into a Sleep through Grief of 
Mind, in the Preſence of his Mother, and then his 
Head was ſeen by the Women encompals'd by Fire, 
which as it was a certain Token that he was born of 
Fire, ſo it was a good Omen of that unexpected King- 
dom which he obtain'd after the Death of T:»qaim, 
by the means of Tanaquil ; which is ſo much the 
more to be wonder'd at, becauſe he, of all Kings, 
was the moſt unfit by Nature, and averſe by Inclina- 
tion, to Monarchical Government ; fince he would 
have reſign'd his Kingdom, and diveſted himſelf of 
Regal Authority, if he had not been hinder'd by the 
Oath, which it appears he made to Tanaguil, when 
the was dying, that he ſhould continue, during his 
Life, in Kingly Power, and never Change that Form 
of Government, which he had receiy'd from his An- 
ceſtors. Thus the Reign of Servivs was wholly owin 
to Fertune, both becauſe he receiv'd it beſide his Ex- 
pedtation, and he retain'd it againſt his Will. 

But leſt we ſhould ſeem to ſhun the Light of bright 
and evident Arguments, and retreat to antient Sto- 
Ties, as to a Place of Darkneſs and Obſcurity, let us 
now paſs over the Time of the Kings, and go on in 
our Diſcourſe to the moſt noted Actions, and famous 


Wars 


O 
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Wars of following Times. And firſt of all it muſt 
be confeſs d, that the Boldneſs and Courage which 
are neceſſary for War, do aid and improve Military 
Virtue, as T:mothy ſays; and yet it is manifeſt to him 
that will reaſon aright, that the abundance of Suc- 
ceſs, which advanc'd the Roman Empire to ſuch vaſt 
Power and Greatneſs, is not to be attributed to hu- 
mane Strength and Counſels, but to a certain divine 
Impulſe, and a full Gale of running Fortune, which 
carried all before it, that hinder'd the riſing Glory of 
the Romans, For now Trophies were erected upon 
Trophies, and Triumphs haſtned to meet one ano- 
ther; before the Blood was cold upon their Arms, 
it was waſh'd off with the freſh Blood of their falling 
Enemies: Henceforth the Victories were not recknn'd 


by the Numbers of the Sl:in, or the Greatneſs of the 


Spoils, but the Kingdoms that were taken, by the 
Nations that were conquer'd, by the Ifles and Conti- 
nents, which were added to the Vaſtneſs of their Em- 
pire. At one Battle Pip was forc'd to quit all Ma- 
cedonia, by one Stroke Antiechus was beaten out of 
Aſia, by one Victory the Cartbaginians loſt Libya; 
but which is yet more wonderful, Armenia, Pontus, 
Syria, Arabia, the Alhamans, Iberians, Hyrcanians, 
with thoſe about Caucaſus, were by one Man, and the 
Succels of one Expedition, reduc'd under the Power 
of the Roman Empire, The Ocean, which is diffus'd 
over the Face of all the Earth, beheld him thrice 


victorious ; for he ſubdued the Numidians in Africa, 


as far as the Southern Shores; he conquer'd Spain, 
which join'd with Sertorizs, as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean; and he purſu'd the Albanian Kings as far as 
the Caſpian Seni. Pompeius Magnus, one and the ſame 
Man, atchiev'd all thoſe great and ſtupendous things, 
by the Aſſiſtance of that Public Fortune, which waited 
upon the Roman Arms with Succels ; and after all 
this, he ſunk under the Weight of his own fatal 
Greatneſs. The great Genius of the Romans was nor 
propitions for a Day only, or for a little time, like 
that of the Macedonians: It was not powerful by 


Land only, like that of the Lyconians; or by Sea 


only, 
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only, like that of the Athenians: It was not too ſlowly 
ſenſible of Injuries, as that of the Perſians ; nor too 
eaſily pacify'd, like that of the Coloptonia;:s ;- but 
from the Beginning growing up with the City, the 
more it encreas'd, the more it enlarg'd the Empire, 
and conſtantly aided the Romans with its auſpicious 
Influence by Sea and Land, in Peace and War, againſt 
all their Enemies, whether Greeks or Barbariant. It 
was this Genius which diſſipated Amnih:! the C:rthan 
ginian, when he broke in upon Italy like a Torrent, 
and the People could give no Aſhſtince, being torn 
in pieces by inteſtine | iy It was this Genus that 
ſeparated the two Armies of the Cimbrians and Teute- 
nics, that they ſhould not meet at the ſame Time 
and Place; by which means Marius the Roman Ge- 
neral encounter d each Army by itſelf, and overcame 
them, which, if they had been join'd together, would 


have overflow'd all 1[taly like a Deluge, with three 


hundred thouſand valiant Men, invincible in Arms. 
It was the ſame Genius that hindred Artiochus, by 
other Occaſions, from aſſiſting Philip, while he was 
engag d in War with the Romans; ſo that Philip was 
firſt vanquiſh'd before Antiochus encounter'd the Dan- 
ger of helping him, It was by the Conduct of the 
{ime Genius, that Mitbrid tes was taken up with the 
Sarmatic and Baſtarnic Wars, while the Marſians at- 
tack'd Rome; that Jealouſy and Envy divided Tri- 
nes from Mitlrid:tes, while the latter was fluſh'd 
with Succeſs ; but both of them were join'd together 
in the Defeat, that rhey might eriſh in the ſame 
common Ruin. What ſhall I ſay more? Hus not 
Fortune reliev d the City, when it was reduc'd to the 
greateſt Extremity of Danger? When the Gawuls en- 
camp'd about the Capitol, and beſieg'd the Caſtle, 
pouring in Death and Wounds upon the Romans, did 
not Fortune and Chance diſcover their lecret Attack in 
the Night-time, which otherwiſe had ſurpriz'd all 
Men? Of which wonderful Accident, it will not be 
unſeaſonable to diſcourſe here a little more largely. 
After the great Overthrow and Slaughter of the 
Romans at the River 4/2, ſome of thoſe that W 
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fled haſtily to Rome, and communicated their Terror 
and Conſternation to the People there; of whom a 


. few having trufled up their Bag and Baggage, con- 


2 
vey d themſelves into the Capitol, reſolving there to 


wait the Event of ſo diſmal a Calamity; others flock d 
in great Multitudes to the V-iextes, and there pro- 
cluim'd Furius Camillus Dictator, giving him now in 
their Diſtreſs, an abſolute and unaccountable Power, 
whom before, in their Pride and Proſperity, they had 
condemn'd and baniſh'd, as guilty of robbing the 
8 Treaſure. But Camillus, to ſtrengthen his 

itle to this Authority, which might ſeem to be given 
him only for the preſent Neceſſity, contrary to the 
Law of the State, touching the Election of ſuch a 
Magiſtrate, ſcorn'd to call a Senate of arm'd Sol- 


diers, ſo lately ſhatter'd and beaten, as if the Go- 


vernment of the City were diſſoly'd ; but ſent to ac- 
quaint the Senators that were in the Capitol, and know, 
if they would approve the Election of the Soldiers. 
To accompliſh this, there was one C. Portius, who 
undertook to carry the News of this Decree to thoſe 
in the Capitol, tho' it were with great Danger of his 
Life; for he was to go through the midſt of the Ene- 
mies, who were entrench'd and kept Watch about the 
Caſtle. He came therefore in the Night-time to the 
River Tyher, and by the help of broad Corks, ſup- 
porting the Weight of his Body, he was carry'd down 
the Stream in a {ſmooth calm Water, and ſafely landed 
on the other ſide ; from thence he paſs'd through 
Places uninhabited, being conducted by Darkneſs and 
Silence to the Rock on which the Capitol was built; 
and climbing up through its winding and rough Paſ- 
ſages, with much Labour and Difficulty at laſt he ar- 
riv'd at the Capitol it ſelf ; where, being receiv'd by 
the Watch, he acquainted the Senators with what was 
done by the Soldiers, and having receiv'd their Ap- 
probation of the Decree of Election, he return'd again 
to Camillus. The next Day after, one of the Barba- 
rians by chance walking about this Rock, and ſeein 
in one Place the Prints of his Feet, and his Falls, in 
another Place the Herbs trodden down, which grew 
Vol. IV. K | upon 
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upon the interſperſed Earth, and the plain Marks of his 
Body in its winding Aſcent through the craggy Preci- 
pice, went preſently and inform'd the reſt of the 
Gauls of the whole Matter; and they finding that a 
Way was ſhewn them by the Enemy, reſoly'd to fol- 
low his 1 and taking the Advantage of the 
dead Time of the Night, when all were faſt aſſeep, 
not ſo much as a Watch ſtirring or a Dog barking, 
they climb'd up ſecretly to the Caffle ; Bur Fortune 
in this caſe was wonderfully propitious to the Romans, 
in diſcovering and preventing ſuch an imminent Dan- 
ger, by the Voice of the Sacred Geeſe, which were 
maintain'd about the Temple of Junc, for the Wor- 
ſhip of that Goddels ; for that Animal being wakeful 
by Nature, and eafily frighted with the leaſt Noiſe, 
theſe Sacred Geeſe had been ſo much neglected by rea- 
ſon of the Scarcity of Proviſions which was in the 
Caſtle, that they were more eaſily waken'd by the 
Approach of the Enemy, out of their light and han- 
gry Sleep; and therefore they preſently perceiv'd the 
Gauls appearing upon the Walls, and with a lond 
Voice flew proudly towards them ; but being yet 
more frighten'd with the Sight of their ſhining Ar- 
mour, they rais'd a louder gaggling Noiſe, which 
waken'd the Romans, who underſtanding rhe Deſign, 
reſently beat back the Enemies, and threw them 
3 over the Precipices of the Rock; and therefore 
in remembrance of this wonderful Accident, + Dog 
faſten d to a Croſs, and a Gooſe lying in a Bed of State, 
upon à rich Cuſhion, is carried about, even to this 
Day, in pompous Solemnity. And now, who 1s not 
aſtoniſh'd, that conſiders how great the Miſery of we 
City was at that time, and how great its Happineſs 
is now at this Day, when he behelds the Splendor 
and Riches of its Donatives, the Emulation of Libe- 
ral Arts that flouriſh in it, tlie Acceſhon of Noble 
Cities and Royal Crowns to its Empire, and the chief 
Products of Sea and Lind, of Ifles and Continents, of 
Rivers and Trees, of Animals and Fields, of Moun- 
tains and Metallic Mines, crowding to adorn and 


beautify this Place? Who is not ſtun'd with Admi- 
ration, 
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ration, at the imminent Danger which then was, 
whether ever thoſe things ſhould be or no; and at 
thoſe poor timorous Birds, which firſt began the Deli- 
verance of the City, when all Places were fill'd with 
Fire, Darkneſs and Smoak, with the Swords of Bar- 
barians and bloody-minded Men? What a Prodigy 
of Fortune was it that thoſe Great Commanders, the 
Manlii, the SFervii, Poſthumii, and Papyrii, ſo famous 
for their warlike Exploits, and for the Illuſtrious Fa- 
milies that have deſcended from them, ſhould be 
alarm'd, in this Extremity of Danger, by the ſilly 
Geeſe, to fight for their Country Gods and their 
Country ? And if it be true, which Polybius writes in 
his Second Book, of thoſe Gauls which then poſſeſs d 
Rome, that they made a Peace with Camillus and de- 
m_— as ſoon as they heard the News of the Inva- 

that was made upon their Territories by the 
neighbouring Barbarians ; then it is paſt all contro- 
verſy, that Fortune was the Cauſe of Rome's Preſerva- 
tion, by drawing off the Enemies to another Place, 
or rather forcing them from Rome beyond all Mens 
Expedtation. 
But why do Idwell upon thoſe things, which have 
nothing of certain or evident Truth, ſince the Memo- 
ries of thoſe Times have periſh'd, and the Hiſtory of 
them is confus'd, as Livy tells us : For thoſe things 
which happen'd in following Ages, being plain and 
manifeſt to all, do ſufficiently demonſtrate the Benig- 
nity of Fortune to Rome; among which, I reckon the 
Death of Alexander to be no ſmall Cauſe of the Ro- 
mans Happineſs and Security: For he being a Man of 
wonderful Succeſs and moſt famous Exploits, of in- 
vincible Confidence and Pride, who ſhot like a Star, 
with incredible Swiftneſs, from the riſing to the ſet- 
ting Sun, was meditating to bring the Luſtre of his 
Arms into Italy. The Pretence of this intended Ex- 
pedition was the Death of Alexander Moleſſus, who 
was kill'd at Pandeſia by the Bruſii and Lucan ; but 
the true Cauſe was the Defire of Glory, and the Emu- 
lation of Empire, which inſtigated him to War againſt 
all Mankind, that he might extend his Dominion 
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beyond the Bounds of Bacchus and Hercules. He had 
heard of the Roman Power in Italy, terrible as an Ar- 
my in Battle Array, of the Illuſtrious Name and Glo- 
ry which they had acquir'd by innumerable Battles, 
in which they were fluſh'd with Victory; and this 
was a ſufficient Provocation to his ambitious Spirit, 
to commence a War >, ann them, which could not 
have been decided without an Ocean of Blood ; for 
both Armies +7 pag invincible, both of fearleſs and 
undaunted Minds; and the Romans then had no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty thouſand ſtout and va- 
liant Men, skilful in fighting, both on Horſeback, 
and on Foot. 

The reſt of this Diſcourſe appears to be loſt, where- 
in we miſs the Arguments which Virtze alledged for 
herſelf in this Conteſt, 


Of Garrulity or Talkativeneſs. 


he ———_— 


Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Phillips, Gent. 


T is a troubleſome and difficult Task that Philo- 
1 ſophy undertakes in going about to cure the Diſ- 
eaſe, or rather Itch, of intemperate Prating; for 
that Words, which are the ſole Remedy againſt it, 
145 Attention: But they who are given to prate 
will hear no body, as being a ſort of People that love 
to be always talking themſelves. So that the princi- 
pal Vice of loquacious Perſons is this, that their Ears 
are ſtopt to every thing elſe but their own Impertinen- 
cies; which I take to be a wilful Deafneſs in Men, 
controuling and contradicting Nature, that has given 
us two Ears, tho' but one Tongue. Therefore it was 
that Euripides ſpoke very right to a certain ſtupid 
Hearer of his : 


Impoſſible it is for me to fill that Brain, 
in a moment lets out all again : 
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| "Tis but the Words of Wiſdom to unfold 
[ Unto a Fool, whoſe Skull will nothing hold. 
| 


k More juſtly and truly might I fay to an idle Prate-too- 
| faſt, or rather concerning ſuch a Fellow: 


| In vain I ſeek to fill thy Sieve-like Brain, 
That in a moment lets out all again ; 
Infuſinc Wiſdom into ſuch a Skull 

As leaks fo faſt, it never bill be full. 


Mach more may he be ſaid to ſpill his Inſtructions 
beſide the Vellel, who ſpeaks to thoſe that will not 
hear him ſpeak, than he that ſpeaks to one that can- 
not hear at all: For fo ſoon as a wiſe Man has ut- 
ter'd any thing, be it never ſo ſhort, Garrulity ſwal- 
lows it forthwith like the Sea, and throws it up again 
threefeld, with the Violence of a ſwelling Tide. Such 
was the Portico within the City of Olympia, call'd Hep- 
zaphonos, by the Reverberation of one ſingle Voice 
cauſing no leſs than ſeven diſtinct Echo's: And in 
like manner, if the leaft Word light into the Ears of 
an impertinent Babler, preſently all the Room rings 
with it, and he makes ſuch a Din, 


That ſoon the jangling Noiſe untunes the Strings 
Of Minds ſedately fix'd on better Things. 


Inſomuch that we may ſay, that the Conduits and 
Conveyances of their Hearing reach not to the Souls, 
but only to their Ears. Therefore it is that other 
People retain what is ſpoken to them ; whereas, 
; whatever is {aid to talkative People, runs through 
| them as through a Cullender, and then they run a- 
, bout from Place to Place, like empty Veſſels void of 
1 Senſe or Wit, but making a hideous Noiſe. How- 
$ ever, in hopes that there is yet ſome room left to try 
1 _ an Experiment for the Cure of this Diſtemper, let us 


begin with this golden Sentence to the impertinent 
rater: | 


Be ſilent, Boy, and thou wilt find i' th' end, 
; What Benefits on ſilent Lips attend, 
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Among which, two of the firſt and chiefeſt are, as 
well to hear, as to be heard: To either of which 
theſe talkative Companions can never attain, ſo unhap- 
124 they are ſtill to meet with Diſappointments, tho” 
ey deſire a thing never ſo much. For as for thoſe 
other Diſtempers of the Soul, ſuch as Avarice, Ambi- 
tion, and exorbitant Love of Pleaſure, they have this 
Happineſs, to enjoy what they ſo eagerly covet. But 
this is that which moſt aMigs theſe idle Pratlers, that 
being deſirous of nothing more than of Company that 
will hear 'em prate, they can never meet with it, in 
regard that all Men avoid their Society; and whe- 
ther fitting in a Knot togerher, or walking, ſo ſoon 
asthey behold a Pratler n x06 towards them, they 
preſently give warning to each other, and adjourn to 
another Place. And as when there happens a deep 
Silence in any A, ſo that all the Company 
ſeems to be mute, we ſay that Mercury is got among 
them ; ſo when a Fool, full of Noiſe and Talk, en- 
ters into any Room where Friends and Acquaintance 
are met to diſcourſe, or elſe to feaſt and be merry, 
all People are huſh'd of a ſudden, as afraid of giving 
him any Occaſton to ſet his Tongue upon the Career : 
But if he once begin to open his Mouth, up they riſe, 
and away they trip, like Seamen foreſeeing a ſudden 
Storm, and rolling of the Waves, when they hear the 
North Wind begin to whiſtle from ſome adjoining 
Promontory, and haft'ning into Harbour. Whence 
it comes to paſs, that they never can meet with oy 
that are willing either to eat or drink, or lodge wit 
them in the ſame Room, either upon the Road or 
upon a Voyage, unleſs conftrain'd thereto by Neceſ- 
fity : For ſo importunate he is in all Places, that 
ſometimes he will pull ve by the Coat, ſometimes by 
the Beard, and ſomerimes be hunching your Sides, to 
make you ſpeak. How highly then are to be priz'd 
a ſwift Pair of Legs, according to the Saying of Ar- 
ehilochns * Nay, by Fove, it was the Opinion of wile 
Ariſtotle himſelt : For he being perplex'd with an e- 
gregious Prater, and tir'd out with his abſurd Stories, 
and idle Repetitions of, And is not this a my ul 
thing, 
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thing, Ariſtotle ? No Wonder at all, ſaid he, is this; 
but if a Man ſhould ſtand ſtill to hear you prate thus, 
who had Legs to run away, that were a Wonder in- 
deed. To another of the ſame Stamp, that after a 


long Tale of a roaſted Horie, excus'd himſelf by ſay- 


ing, That he «vas afraid he had tir'd him <vith his Pro- 
lixity ; No, upon my word, quoth the Philoſopher, 
for I never minded what you ſaid. On the other 
fide, ſhould it ſo fall out, that there was no avoiding 
the Vexation of one of theſe chattering Fops, Nature 
has afforded us this Happineſs, that it is in the Power 
of the Soul to lend the outward Ears of the Body, to 
endure the Brunt of the Noiſe, while {he retices to 
the remoter Apartments of the Mind, and there em- 
ploys herſelf in better and more uſeful Thoughts. 
By which means thoſe ſonorous Bablers are at the 
ſame time diſappointed, as well of Auditors, as of 
People that believe what they ſay. All Men look 
upon their vain Babbling with the fame Opinion that 
they have of the Seed of People inſatiably addicted 
to the Uſe of Women ; for as the one is barren and 
uſeleſs for Generation, ſo is the other void of the end 
of Diſcourſe, altogether frivolous and impertinent. 
And yet there is no Member of humane Bodies, that 
Nature has ſo ſtrongly enclos'd within a double For- 
tification, as the Tongue, eutrench'd within with a 
Barricado of ſharp Teeth, to the end that when it 
refuſes to be rul'd by Reaſon, that holds the Reins of 
Silence within, we ſhould fix our Teeth in it till rhe 
Blood comes, rather than ſuffer the inordinate and 
unſeaſonable Din. For according to the Saying of 


Euripides, 
Our Miſeries do not ſpring 


From Houſes wantins Locks or Bolts; 
But from unbridld Tone ues, 


Hl us d by Prating Fools and Dolts. 


And truly, I muſt tell ye, that they who think that 
Houſes with Bolts and Bars, and Purſes without 
Strings, are of no uſe to their Maſters ; yet at the 
ſame time ſet neither Fence nor Door before their 
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Lips, but ſuffer a continual Torrent of vain and idle 
Diſcourſe to flow through them, like the perpetual 
Flux of Water through the Mouth of the Pontic Sca, 
ſeem to me to have the leaſt Eſteem for humane 
Speech of all Men in the World. Whence it comes 
to paſs, that they never gain Belief, which is the end 
of all Diſcourſe. For the main Scope and Intention 
of all Men that ſpeak, is to gain a Belief of what 
they utter, with thoſe that hear them: Whereas tal- 
kative Noiſe-makers are never believ'd, let them 
ſpeak never ſo much Truth. For as Wheat, when 
croudeJ into a muſty Veſlel, is found to exceed in 
Meaſure, but unwholſome for Uſe ; fo the Diſcourſe 
of a loquicious Perſon ſwells and enlurges itſelf with 
Lies and Falſhood, but in the mean time it loſes all 
Force of Perſuaſion. Then again, there is no Man of 
Modeſty and Civility, but would be careful of pre- 
ſerving himſelf from Drunkenneſs : For Anger, as 
ſome are of opinion, is to be rang'd with Madneſs, 
and cohabits with thoſe that are given to drink ; or 
rather is a kind of Phrenſy itſelf, tho' inferior to it 
in Continuance of Time; but as it is voluntary, it 
far exceeds it, ſince it is a Madneſs of our own choice. 
Now there is nothing for which Drunkenneſs is ſo 
much abominated and decry'd, as for that it is the 
Cauſe of inordinate and unlimited Babling and Prating. 


Heated with Wine, the Man at other times 
Both <: uſe and grave, ſings loo e and wanton Rhimes : 
Ile minds not loud undecent Laus hier then, 


Nor mimic Dancing, ſcorn'd by ſober Men. 


And yet both Singing, Laughing and Dancing, are 
all bur Tritles to that which follows, the Conſequen- 
ces of which are oft times fatal. 


He blurts theſe Secrets forth, which once reveal'd, 
Teo late he <wiſnes they had been conceal d, 


This is that which oftentimes proves dangerous, if 
not terrible to the Diſcoverer ; and who knows but 
that the Poet might here deſign to reſolye a Queſtion 

much 
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much diſputed among Philoſophers ? That is to ſay, 
what the difference is between being tipſy and ſtirk 
drunk ? By attributing to the former only Mirth and 
Jollity of Humour; but branding the latter with che 
foul Reproach of noxious Babling, and Babling of 
Secrets. For according to the Proverb, 


What the ſober Heart conceals, 
That the drunken Tongue reveals. 


Wherefore it is reported of Bias, that ſitting very 
filent at a Compotation, drinking only when it came 
to his turn, and being laugh'd at by one whoſe 
Tongue run at random, who for his Silence call'd 
him Mope and Fool, he made this Reply: Find me out 
that Fool, ſaid he, that e'er could hold bis Tongue in 
his Cups. 

A Nobleman of 4thens having invited the King of 
Perſia's Embaſſadors to a magnificent Feaſt, at their 
Requeſt gave the ſame Invitation to the moſt eminent 
Philoſophers in the City, to bear them company. 
Now Shed all rhe reſt were propounding of Themes, 
and raiſing Arguments Pro and Cer, and others were 
maintaining of Paradoxes, to ſhew their Wit and 
Learning; only Zeno (ate ſtiil, ſo referv'd and mute, 
that the Embaſſadors took notice of it; and there- 
upon, after they thought they had open'd his Heart 
with two or three luſty Brimmers, Pray tell us, Zeno, 
ſaid raey, what Report wwe hall make concerning thee to 
our Maſter. To whom Zeno, Nothing more, ſaid he, 
but that ther? cu, an, old Man at Athens, that could 
hold his Tonnzue in the midſt of his Cups. Such pro- 
found and divine myſterious Virtues are Silence and 
Sobriety ; whereas Drunkennels is loquacious, void 
of Realon and Underſtanding, and therefore full of 
Jangling, and impertinent Tautologies. Wherefore 
the Philoſophers, when they come to define Drun- 
kennels, call it a Delirlum, or Madneſs, through im- 
moderate Drinking of Wine. So that Drinking is 
not condemn'd, provided 2 Man keep himſelf within 
the Bounds of Silence and Moderation; only vain and 
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neſs. He then that is drunk, is mad with Wine: 
But the tautologizing Babler is every where drunk; 
in the Market-place, at the Theatre, in the Public 
Portico's or Deambulatories, as well by Night as by 
Day. If he be a Phyſician, certainly he is more 
troubleſome than the Diſeaſe; if your Companion 
in a Voyage, more inſupportable than the Qualms oc- 
caſion'd by the tumbling of the Sea. If he praiſe 
thee, his Panegyric is more offenſive than the Re- 
proaches of another. It is a greater Pleaſure to con- 
verſe with vicious Men, ſo they be diſcreet in their 
Language, than with Twatlers, tho' never ſo honeſt. 
Therefore Neſtor in Saphocles, deſirous to appeaſe exaſ- 
perated 4jax, mildly thus rebuk'd him: 


1 blame thee not, for though thy Words are ill, 
Thy Deeds beſpeak thee Brave and Valiant ſtill. 


But there is not the ſame Excuſe to be made for a 
vain babling Fellow ; for the ill Government of his 
Tongue corrupts and vitiates all the Merits of his 
Actions. Lyſias had given to a certain accus'd Cri- 
minal, an Oration of his own writing : He having 
read it ſeveral times over, came to Ly/#as, very much 
dejected, and told him, that upon his firſt peruſal of 
it, it ſeem'd to him to be a moſt admirable Piece ; 
but after he had read it three or four times over, he 
could ſee nothing in it, but what was very dull and 
inſipid. To whom Lyſzas, ſmiling, What, ſaid he, is 
not once enough to ſpeak it 2 the Fudges? And yet 
do but conſider the perſuaſive Eloquence and Grace 
that is in Lyſias's Writing, and then I may be bold to 


* 


That no Man living e er was favorr'd more 
By ſacred Muſe, that Violet Garlands wore. 


Certain it is, that of all the Commendations that were 
ever given to a Poet, this is the trueſt, that only Ho- 
mer avoided being irkſome to his Readers, as one that 
was always new, and ſtill flouriſhing, as it were in 
the Prime of Poetic Beauty. And yet in ſpeaking 
thus of himſelf, 


I hate 
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J hate vain Repetitions, fondly made 
Of what has been already greatly ſaid * 

He ſhews how careful he is to hat that Satiety, 
which, as it were waylays all Tediouſneſs of Speech, 
alluring the Ear from one Relation into another, and 
{ill recreating the Reader with freſh Variety, in ſuch 
a manner, that he never thinks himſelf ſatisfy'd. 
Whereas Men that let their Tongues run at random, 
rend and tear the Ears with their Tautologies, like 
thoſe that, after Table-books have been newly cleans'd 
and wip'd, deface them again with their impertinent 
Scrawls and Scratches. And therefore we would have 
them to remember this in the firſt place, that as they 
who conftrain Men to guzzle down Wine unmix'd 
with Water, and to Excels, are the occaſion, that 
what was beſtow'd at firſt on Men as a Bleſſing, to 
excite Mirth, and rejoice the Heart, becomes a Miſ- 
chief creating Sadneſs, and cauſing Drunkennets ; fo 
they thatmake an ill and inconſiderate Uſe of Speech, 
which is the moſt delightful Means of humane Con- 
verſe, render it both troubleſome and unſociable, mo- 
lefting thoſe whom they think to gratify, derided 
by thoſe whoſe Eſteem and Admiration they covet, 
and offenſive to ſuch whoſe Love and Friendſhip they 
ſeek. And therefore, as he may be truly ſaid to be 
void of all Civility, who with the Girdle of Venus, 
wherein are all manner of Allurements, drives and 
chaſes away his familiar Acquaintance from nis So- 
ciety; ſo he that vexes others with his looſe and ex- 
travagant Talk, may be as truly ſaid to be a Ruſtic, 
wanting altogether Education and Breeding, 

Now then among all other Paſhons and Maladies, 
ſome are dangerous, others hateful, and others ridicu- 
lous ; but in fooliſh Prating, all theſe ſnconvemencies 
concur. They are derided, when tuey make ela- 
tions of common Matters; they are hare or bring- 
ing unwelcome Tidings ; they are in dauger, tor di- 
vulging of Secrets. Whereas Auacharſi being terſted 
by Fclon, was eſteem'd a wife Man, for that, 1s he 
lay aſleep after the Banquet wis over, he was ſeen 
with his Left Hand upon his Privy Parts, and his 
I K 6 Right 
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Right Hand laid upon his Mouth; deeming, as in- 
deed he rightly beliey'd, that his Tongue requir'd the 
ſtronger Curb. For tho' it would be a hard Task to 
reckon up how many Men have periſh'd through the 
Venereal Intemperance ; yet J dare ſay it would be 
almoſt as difficult to tell huw many Cities and States 
have been demolifh'd and totally ſuberted by the in- 
conſiderate blurting out of a Secret. 

Sy1lz beſieg'd Athens ar a Time when it was cer- 
tain that he could not lie long before the City, by 
reaſon that other Affairs and Troubles call'd him ano- 
ther way: For on the one fide, Mithridites ravag'd 
Afix ; on the other, Marizs's Party had made them- 
ſelves Maſters of Rome. But it happen'd, that certain 
old Fellows being met together in a Barber's Shop, 
among other Diſcourſe, blab'd it out, that the Hehta- 
chalcos was ill guarded, and that the City was in great 
danger of a Surprize in that Part. Which being over- 
heard, and reported to H/ by certain of his Spies, 
he preſently brought all his Forces on that fide, and 
about Midnight, after a ſharp Aſſault, enter'd the 
City with his whole Army, and it was a thouſand to 
one, but that he had laid it in Aſhes : However, he 
fill'd the Ceramicum with the Carkaſſes of the Slain, 
and made the Channels run with Blood, being bighly 
incens'd againſt the Athenians, more for their reproach- 
ful Language than their Militiry Oppoſition : For 
they had abus d both him and his Wife Aetella, get- 
ting up upon the Walls, and calling him Aulberry 
ftrewd cvith Duſt Meal, with many other provoking 
Scoffs of the ſame nature; and for a few Jibes and 
Taunts, which, as P1/:to obſerves, are the flighteſt 
things in the World, they drew upon their Heads the 
2 Puniſhment of a moſt dreadful and general Ca- 
amity. 

The Tongue of one Man prevented Rome from re- 
covering her Freedom by 25. Deſtruction of Nero: 
For there was but one Night to paſs before Nero was 
to be murther d on the Morrow, all things being rea- 
dy prepar'd and agreed on for that purpoſe. But in 
the mean time it happen d, that he who had under- 

taken 
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tiken to execute the Fact, as he was going to the 
Theatre, ſeeing one of thoſe poor Creatures that were 
bound and pinion'd, juſt ready to be led before Nero, 
and hearing the Fellow bewail his hard Fortune, ga- 
ther'd up cloſe to him, and whiſper'd the goon Fel- 
low in the Ear, Pray only, honeſt Friend, {aid he, that 
thou way ſt but eſcape this Day, to morrow thou ſhalt give 
me thanks, Preſently the Fellow taking hold of this 
eniematical Speech, and calling to mind the vulgar 
Saying, 


Where Opportunity preſents the Choice, 
Fools they that wave the moſt ſecure Advice: 


Prefer'd the more probable to he the juſter way of 
ſaving himſelf, and preſently declar'd to Nero what 
that Man had whiſper'd in his Ear. Immediately the 
Whiſperer was lid hold of, and hurried away to the 
Place of Torture, where by Racking, Searing and 
Scourging, he was conſtrain'd, poor miſerable Crea- 
ture, to confeſs that by force, which before he had 
diſcover'd without any Compulſion at all. And thete- 
fore Zeno, that he might not be compell'd by the 
Tortures of his Body, to betray, againſt his Will, the 
Secrets entruſted in his Breaſt, bit off his Tongue, 
and ſpit in the Tyrant's Face. 

Notorious alſo was the Example of L-ena, and fig- 
nal the Reward which ſhe had for being true to her 
Truſt, and conſtant in her Taciturnity : She was a 
Curteſan, with whom Hrrmodinus and Ariſton iton were 
very fimiliar, and for that reaſon they had imparted 
to her the great Hopes which they had upon the Suc- 
ceſs of the Confpiracy againſt the thirty Tyrants, 
wherein they were fo deeply engigd, while the on 
the other {ide having drink freely of the noble Cup 
of Love, vow'd never to reveal the Secrets which they 
had made her privy to, for the ſake of that Deity ; 
and {he fail'd not of her Vow. For the two Pa- 
ramours being taken and put to Death, after they had 
fail'd in their Enterprize, ſhe was alſo apprehended 
and put to the Torture, to force out of her a Diſco- 
very of the reft of the Accomplices ; but all the Tor- 

ments 
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ments and Extremities they could exerciſe upon her 
Body, could not prevail to make her diſcover ſo much 
as one Perſon ; thereby manifeſting to the World, 
that the two Gentlemen, her Friends, had done no- 
thing misbecoming the Nobility of their Deſcent, in 
having veſtow'd their Affections upon ſuch a Woman. 
For this reaſon the Atherians, as a Monument of her 
Virtae, ſet vp a Leena, or Lioneſs, in Braſs, without 
a Tongue, juſt at the Entrance into the Acropolis or 
Citadel; fignifying to Poſterity, by the ſtomachful 
Courage of that Beaſt, the invincible Reſolution of 
tae Woman ; and by making it without a Tongue, 
denoting her Conſtancy, in keeping the Secret, with 
which jhe was entruſted. For never any Word ſpoken 
did ſo much good, as many lock'd up in Silence. 
Thus at one time or other a Man may blab forth a 
Secret, but when it is once blurted forth, it can never 
be recall'd ; for it flies abroad, and ſpreads in a mo- 
ment far and near. And hence it is that we have 
Men to teach us to ſpeak, but the Gods are they that 
teach us Silence; Silence being the firſt thing com- 
manded upon our firſt Initiation into their divine Ce- 
remonies and ſacred Myſteries. And therefore it is 
that Homer makes Ulyſſes, whoſe Eloquence was fo 
charming, to be the moſt filent of Men ; and the 
ſame Virtue he alſo attributes to his Son, his Wife, 
and his Nurſe. For thus you hear her ſpeaking : 


Safe, as in barden'd Steel, or ſturdy Oak, 
Within my Breaſt theſe Secrets will I lock. 


And Ulyſes himſelf, fitting by Penelope, before he diſ- 


gover'd himſelf, is thus brought in: 


His weeping Wiſe with Pity he beheld, 
Although not willing yet to be reveal'd. 

He would not move his Eyes, but kept them faſt, 
Like Horn or Steel within his Eye-brozys plac'd. 


So powerfully poſleſs'd with Continence were both his 
Tongue and Lips; and having all the reft of his Mem- 
bers ſo obedient and ſubject to his Reaſon, he com- 
manded his Eye not to weep, his Tongue not to ſpeak 
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a Word, and his Heart neither to pant or tremble, 


So was his ſuffering Heart confin'd 
To give Obedience to his Mind. 


His Reaſon penetrating even to thoſe inward Motions, 
and ſubduing to itſelf the Blood and vital Spirits. 
Such were many of the reft of his Followers: For 
tho" they were drag'd and hal'd by Polypheme, and 
had their Heads daſh'd againſt the Ground, they 
would not confeſs a Word concerning their Lord and 
Maſter Ulyſſes, nor diſcover the long Piece of Wood 
| that was put in the Fire, and prepar'd to put out his 
Eye; but rather ſuffer'd themſelves to be devour'd 
raw, than to diſcloſe any one of their Maſter's Secrets, 
which was an Example of Fidelity and Reſervedneſs 

not to be parallel'd. Pittacus therefore did very well, 
who, when the King of A#gypt ſent him an Oblation- 
beaſt, and order'd him to take out and ſet apart the 
beſt and worſt Piece of it, pull'd out the Tongue and 
ſent to him, as being the Inſtrument of many good 
things, as well as the Inſtrument of the greateſt Evils 
in the World. Ivo therefore, in Euripides, frankly 
extolling herſelf, ſays, 


1 know both wwhen and where my Tongue to hold, 
And when with Safety to be freely bold. 


For they that are brought up under a truly generous 
and royal Education, learn firſt to be ſilent, and then 
to talk. And therefore King Aztigonxs, when his Son 
ask'd him, when they ſhould diſcamp ? What ] ſaid 
he, art thou afraid of being the only Man that ſball not 
hear the Trumpet? So loth was he to truſt him with 
a Secret, to whom he was to leave his Kingdom. 
Teaching him thereby, when he came to command 
another day, to be no leſs wary and ſparing of his 
Speech. Aetellus allo, that old Soldier, being ask d 
ſome ſuch Queſt.on about the intended March of his 
Army, If I thought, ſaid he, that my Shirt avere privy 
to this Secret, I would pull it off, ard throw it into the 
Fire, Eumenes allo, when he heard that Craterus was 
marching with his Forces agaiaft him, ſaid — 
O 
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Word of it to his beſt Friend, but gave it out all 
along, that it was Neoptole mus, for him his Soldiers 
contemn'd, but they admir'd Craterus's Fame and Vir- 
tue; but no body knew the Truth but Eumenes him- 
ſelf. Thereupon joining Battle, the Victory fell to 
their Side, and they ſlew Craterus, not knowing whom 
he was till they found him among the Slain. So cun- 
ningly did Tacirurnity manage this Combat, and con- 
coal fo great an Adverlary. So that the Friends of 
Eumenes admird rather than reprov'd him, for not 
telling them beforehand. For indeed, ſhould a Man 
be blam'd in ſuch a Caſe, it is better for him to be 
accus d after Victory obtain'd by his Diſtruſt, than to 
be juftly reproach'd for being open and eiſy to im- 
part his Secrets, after an Overthrow. Nay, what 
Man is he that dares take upon him the Freedom to 
blame another for not keeping the Secret, which he 
himſelf has reveal'd to him? For if the Secret oughit 
not to have been divulg d, 'twas ill done to break it 
to another; but if after thou haſt let it go from th 

ſelf, thou would'ſt have another keep it in; ſurely it 
is a great Argument that thou haſt more Confidence in 
another than in thyfelf; who, if he be like thyſelf, 
thou art deſervedly lot ; if better, then thou art mi- 
raculouſly ſav'd, as having met with a Perſon more 
flithful to thee, than thou art to thy own Intereſt, 
Bat thou wilt ſay, He is my Friend. Very good 
Yet this Friend of mine had another, in whom he 
might conhde as much as I did in him; and in like 
manner his Friend another, to the end of the Chapter. 
And thus the Secret giins ground, and ſpreads itſelf 
by Multiplic2tion of Babling. For as an Unite never 
exceeds 1ts Bounds, but always remains One, and is 
therefore call'd an Urite ; but then the next is T<co, 
the firſt indefinite Beginning of the Difference, which 
afterwards by 2 multiplies to infinite; ſo 
Speech abiding in the firſt Thoughts, may truly be 
call'd a Secret; but being communicated to another, 
it preſently changes its Name into common Rumor. 
Which is the reaſon that Homer gives to Words the 
Epithet of Winged : For he that lets a Bird go out Ac 
. 1s 
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his Hand, does not eafily catch her again ; neither 
is it poſſible for a Man to recall and cage again in his 
Breaſt a Word let flip from his Mouth; for with 
light Wings it fetches many a Compaſs, and flutters 
about from one Quarter to another in a Moment. The 
Courle of a Ship may well be ſtav'd by Cables and 
Anchors, which elſe would ſpoon away before a freſh 
Gale of Wind; but there is no faſt Riding or Anchor- 
hold for Speech, when once let looſe, as from a Har- 
bour ; but being whirl'd away with a ſonorous Nolte 
and loud Echo, it carries off and plunges the un- 
wary Babler into ſome fatal Danger. 


For ſoon a little Spark of Fire, let fly, 

A:y kindle Ida's Mood, fo thick and high. 
What one Man to his ſeeming Friend lets go, 
Vole Cities may «with eaſe enquire and know. 


The Senate of Rome had been debating among 
themſelves a certain Piece of Secreſy for ſeveral Days, 
which cauſed the Matter to be ſo much the more ſuſ- 
pected and liſten'd after. Whereupon a certain Ro- 
man Lady, diſcreet enough in other things, but yet a 
Woman, laid at her Husband Day and Night, and 
mournfully importun'd him what 1 Secret might be. 
Oaths, you may be ſure, ſhe was ready to make, and 
curle herſelf, if ever ſhe reveal'd whatever he ſhould 
tell; nor was ſhe wanting in Tears, and many moiſt 
Complaints of her being a Woman fo little to be 
trultel by a Husband. The Roman thus beſet, yet 
willing in fome meaſure to make trial of her Fideli- 
ty, and convince her of her Folly, Thou haſt overcome 
me, Wife, ſaid he, and now ['ll tel! thee a moſt dread'ul 
and prodigious thing. We were advertis'd by the Prieſts, 
that a Lark was ſeen flying in the Air with a Golden Hel- 
met upon ber Head, and a Spear in one of her Clxws ; 
now ve are conſulting <vith the Aunurs or Soothſayers 
about this Portent, whether it be good or bad. But keep 
it to thyſelf, for it may be of great Cooncernment for the 
Commonwealth, Having ſo ſaid, he walk'd forth to- 
ward the Market-place. No ſooner was he gone, but 
his Wife catching hold of the firſt of her Maids mot 
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enter d the Room, and then ſtriking her Breaft, and 
tearing her Hair, Wo is me, ſaid ſhe, for my poor Hu, 
baud and deareſt Country ! What «vill become of us ? 


Prompting the Maid, as if ſhe were deſirous that ſhe 


ſhould ſay to her again, My? What is the matter, 
Miſtreſs ? Upan which ſhe preſently unfolded all that 
her Husband had told her ; nay, the forgot not the 
common Rurden with which all Twattle-Baskets con- 
clude their Stories: But, Huſſy, ſaid ſhe, for your Life, 
be ſure you ſay not a Word of this to any Soul liuine. 
The Wench was no ſooner got out of her Mittrels's 
ſight, Ct meeting with one of her Fellow-Servants 
that had little to do, to her ſhe unboſoms herſelf ; 
ſhe, big with the News, with no leſs ſpeed runs a- 
way to her Sweetheart, who ſhe heard was come to 
os her a Viſit, and without any more to do tells 
im all. By this means the Story flew about the 
Market-place before the firſt Deviſer of it could get 
thither. Preſently one of his Acquaintance meeting 
him, Did ye come ſtraight from your Houſe, ſaid he? 
Without ſtop or ſtay, reply'd the other. And did ye hear 
nothing? ſays his Friend. Why? quoth the other, Is 
there any News? Oh! quoth his Friend, a Lark Hag 
been ſeen flying in the Air, wvith a golden Helmet upon 
ber Head, and a Hear in ber Claw, and the Senate is 
ſummon'd to conſult about it, Upon which the Gentle- 
man, ſmiling, God-a-mercy Wiſe, quoth he, for being 
fo nimble : One would hade thought I ni2ht hade got in- 
to the Marketplace before a Story ſo lately told thee ; 
but I ſee 'twas not io be done. Thereupon meeting 
with ſome of the Senators, he ſoon deliver'd them 
out of their Pain. However, being refolv'd to take a 
flight Revenge of his Wife, making haſte home, 
Wife, ſaid he, thou haſt undone me; for it is ſound out 
that the great Secret I told thee quas firſt divulg d out of 
my Houſe ; and now muſt I te baniſn'd from my native 
Country, for your avicked gagling Tongue. At firſt bis Wife 
would have deny'd the Matter, and put it off from 
her Husband, by palling him, there were three hun- 
dred more beſides himſelf that heard the thing, and 
why might not one of thoſe divulge it as well as he ? 
But 
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But when he bid her never tell him of three hundred 
more, and told her twas an Invention of his own 
framing to try her, and to avoid her Importunity, the 
Lady was then convinc'd of her Folly, and beg'd her 
Husband's Pardon. | 

Thus this Roman ſafely and cauticuſly made the 
Experiment of his Wife's Ability to keep a Secret; 
as when we pour into a crack'd and leaky Veſſel, not 
Wine, nor Oil, but Water only. 

But Fulvius, one of Auguſtus Ceſar's Minions and 
Favourites, when he heard the Emperor deploring 
the Deſolation of his Family, in regard his two Grand- 
children by his Daughter were both dead, and Poft- 
bumus, who only remain'd alive, upon an Accuſation 
charg'd agaiaſt him, was confin'd to Baniſhment, ſo 
that he was forc'd to ſet up his Wife's Son to ſucceed 
him in the Empire ; yet upon more compaſſionate 
Thoughts, ſignifying his Determination to recall . 5 
humus from Exile; this Eulvius hearing, related the 
whole to his Wife, and ſhe to Livia. Livia mar 
expoſtulated the Matter with Ceſar; wherefore, ſ2e- 
ing he had projected the thing fo long before, he did 
not ſend for his Siſter's Son at firſt, bur expos'd her 
to the Hatred and Revenge of him that he had deter- 
mined to be his Succeſſor. The next Morning Ful- 
vius coming into Auguſtut's Preſence, and laluting 
him with a Hail, O Czfar! Ceſar retorted upon him, 
God ſend thee more Wit, Fulvius Who preſently ap- 
prehending the Meaning of the Repartee, made haſte 
home again, and calling for his Wife, Cæſar under- 
ſtands, laid he, that I hade diſcovered his ſecret Coun- 
ſels, and therefore I am reſolvy'd to lay violent Hands up- 
on my ſelf. And juſtly too, ſaid ſhe, thou daft deſerve to 
die, ſince baving liv'd ſo long with me, thou didſt not 
&know the Laviſbneſs of my Tongue, and how unable 1 
vas to keep a Secret, However, ſuffer me to die firſt. 
And with that, ſnatching the Sword out of ber Hul- 
band's Hands, ſhe flew herſelf before his Face. Truly 
therefore was it ſaid by Philignides the Comedian, who 
being courteouſly and familiarly ask'd by Lyſimaches, 
what he ſhould beſtow upon him of all the T rope 
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t'iat he had, made anſwer, Any thing, O King, but 
your Secrets, 

But there is another Vice no leſs miſchievous, that 
attends Garrulity ; caJl'd Curioſity. For there are a 
ſort of People that defire to hear a great deal of 
News, that they may have Matter enough to twattle 
abroad ; and theſe are the moſt diligent in the World 
to pry and dive into the Secrets of others, which they 
afterwards enlarge and aggravate with ſome old 
Stories and Fooleries of their own. And then they 
are like Children, that neither can endure to hold 
the Ice in their Hands, nor let it go : Or rather they 
may be ſaid to lodge other Mens Secrets in their Bo- 
ſoms, like ſo many Serpents, which they are not able 
to keep there long, becauſe they ext their Way 
through. It is ſaid that the Fiſh call'd Sea-needles, 
and Vivers, rive aſunder and burſt themſelves, when 
they bring forth: In like manner, Secrets dropping 
from the Mourhs of thoſe that cannot contain them, 
deſtroy and overthrow the Revealers. 

Seleucus Callinicus, in a Battle fought with the Ga- 
latians, having loſt his whole Army, threw away his 
Royal Diadem, and flew away full ſpeed, 33 
through By-Roads and Deſarts ſo long, till at la 
both Horſe and Man began to faint for want of Food. 
At length coming to a certain Country- man's Houſe, 


and finding the Owner himſelf within, he ask'd him for 


a little Bread and Water, which the Country-man not 
only readily fetcl'd him, but what elſe his Ground 
would afford, he very liberally and plentifully ſet be- 
fore the King and his Con1pinions, making them all 
as heartily welcome as it was poſſible for him to dc. 
At length, in the midſt of their Chear, he knew the 
King's Face, which overjoy'd the poor Man to that 
degree, that he ſhould have the Happineſs to relieve 
the King in his Neceſſity, that not able to eontain 
himſelf, nor to diſſemble his Knowledge of the King, 
after he had rode a little way with him, and came 
to tike his Leave; Farewel, King Seleucus, ſaid the 
poor Man. But then the King ftretching forth bis 

ight Hand, and pulling his Hoſt to his Breaſt, * 
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he had intended to have kiſs'd him, nodded to one 


of his Followers with his Sword, to ftrike off th 
Country-man's Head, | 


Thus ſpeaking <chat could ſcarce he underſtood, 
Tth' Duſt his Head lies mingl'd with his Blood, 


Whereas if he could but have held his Peace, and 
maſter'd his Tongue for a little while, till the King, 
as afterwards he did, had recover'd his Good For- 
tune and Grandeur, he had been doubtleſs better re- 
warded for his Silence, than he was for his Hoſpitali- 
ty. And yet this poor Man had ſome colourable 
Excuſe for letting his Tongue at liberty ; that is to 
ſay, his Hopes, and the Kindneſs he had done the 
King, Whereas moſt of your Twatlers, without any 
Cauſe or Pretence at all, deftroy themſelves ; as it 
happen'd when certain Fellows began to talk pretty 
freely in a Barber's Shop, concerning the Tyranny of 
Dionyſius, that it was as ſecure and inexpugnable as a 
Rock of Adamant; I wonder, quoth the Barber, 
laughing, that you ſhould talk theſe things before me, 
concerning Dionyſius, <vhoſe Throat is ws every Day 
under my Razor. Which ſcurrilous Freedom of the 
Barber, being related to the Tyrant, he caus'd him 
forthwith to be crucify'd. And indeed the gene- 
rality of Barbers are a prating Generation of Men ; 
in regard the moſt loquacious Praters uſually reſort 
to their Shops, and there fit pratling ; from whence 
the Barbers alſo learn an al Habit of Twatling. 
Pleaſant therefore was the Anſwers of Archilars to 
the Barber, who after he had caſt the Linnen Toylet 
about his Shoulders, put this Queſtion to him, How 


hall I trim your Majeſty } Without any more Prating, 


or the King. It was a Barber that firſt reported 
the News of the great Overthrow which the Athenians 
receiv'd in Sicily ; for being the firſt that heard the 
Relation of it in the Pyræum, from a Servant of one 
of thoſe who had eſcaped out of the Battle; he pre- 
ſently left his Shop at Six and Sevens, and flying in- 
to the City, as faſt as his Heels could carry him, 

| For 
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For fear ſome other ſhould the Honour claim, 
Of being Firſt, when he but Second came. 


Now you may be ſure, that the firſt Spreader of this 
News caus'd a great Hubbub in the City, inſomuch that 
the People thronging _— in the Market-Place, 
made diligent enquiry for the firſt Divulger. Pre- 
ſently the Barber was brought by Head and Shoulders 
ty the Crowd, and examin'd ; but he conld give no 
Account of his Author, only one that he never ſaw 
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or knew in his Life before, had told him the News: 1 
Which ſo incens'd the Multitude, that they immedi- t 
ately cry'd out, To the Rack with the Tray tor, tye the t 
| lying Raſcal Neck and Heels together; this is à meer v 
l Story of the Rogues own making. Who heard it? Who 
l gave any Credit to it beſide himſelf? At the ſame In- a 
| tant the Cords were brought out, and the poor Bar- I; 
| ber was ty'd Neck and Heels together, not to his Eaſe n 
li you may be fure. And then it was, and not before, C 
l that the News of the Defeat was confirm'd by ſeveral e 
| that had made a hard ſhift to eſcape the Slaughter, C 
l Upon which the People ſcatter'd every one to his C 
l own Home, to make their private Lamentation for C, 
their particular Loſſes, leaving the unfortunate Bar- . 
lj ber Neck and Heels bound faſt together ; in which d 
lj Condition he continu'd till late in the Evening, be- t. 
ö fore he was let looſe: Nor would this reform the im- 2 
! rtinent Fool ; for no ſooner was he at Liberty, but b 
ns would needs be enquiring of the Executioner, what . 
| News, and what was 2 "5g of the manner of Mei- V 
as the General's being flain. So inexpugnable and a 
| incorrigible a Vice is Loquacity, gotten by Cuſtom te 
| and ill Habit, that they cannot leave it off, though cl 
| they were ſure to be hang'd. And yet we find that C 
j People have the ſame Antipathy againſt Divulgers of tl 
j bad Tidings, as they that rink bitter and diſtaſtful a 
| Potions, have againſt the Cups wherein they drank f 
| them. Elegant therefore is the Difpute in Sophocles O 
between the Maſſenger and Creon. „ 
| Meſſenger, h 
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| Meſſenger, 
By wwhat I tell, and what ou hear, 
Do I offend your Heart oy Far ? 
Creon. 
Why fo inquiſitive to ſound | 
My Grief, and ſearch the painful Wound? 
eſſenger. 
My News afflicts his Ears, I find; 
But tis the Fact torments his Mind. 


Thus they that bring us bad Tidings, are as bad as 
they who are the Authors of our Mifery ; and yet 
there is no reſtraining, or correcting the Tongue 2 
will run at random. 

It happen'd that the Temple of Minerva in Lace- 
demon call'd Chalciecus (either becauſe it was built of 
Braſs, or built by the Chalcidians) was rob'd, and 
nothing but an earthen Pitcher left behind ; which 
caus'd a great Concourſe of People, where, while 
every one ſpent his Verdict about the empty Pitcher, 
Gentlemen, fays one, Pray give me leave to tell ye my 
Opinion concerning this Flagon, or Pitcher, or what d 
call it. I am apt to believe, that theſe Sacrilegious Vil- 
lains, before they ventar'd upon ſo dangerous an Attempt, 
drank each of them a Draught of Hemlock Juice, and 
then brouabt Wine along with them in this Pitcher ; to 
the end, that if it were their good hap to eſcape without 
being apprehended, they might ſoon diſſolve and extinonuiſls 
the Strenoth and Vigour of the Venom, by the Force of the 
Mine unmixt and pure; but if they ſhould be ſurprix'd 
and tiken in the ka, that then they might die <vithont 
feeling any Pain under the Torture of the Rack. Having 
thus ſaid, the People obſerving fo mach Forecaſt and 


Contrivance' in the Thing, would not be perſwaded 
that any Man could have ſuch ready Thoughts upon 


a bare ConjeCture, but that he muſt know it to be 
fo. Thereupon immediately gathering about him, 
one ask'd him, Who he «vas ? Another, Who knew him? 
A Third, How be came to be ſo much a Philoſopher ? 


And at length, they did ſo ſift, and canvas, and fetch 


him about, that the Fellow confeſs d himſelf to be 
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one of thoſe that committed the Sacrilege. And were 
not they who murder'd the Poet [bicus diſcover'd 
after the ſame manner, as they ſat in the Theatre ? 
For as they were ſitting there under the open Sky, 
to behold the public Paſtimes, they obſerv d a Flock 
of Cranes flying over their He1ds ; upon which they 
whiſper'd merrily one to another; Look yonder are the 
Revengers of Tbicus's Death. Which Words being 
overheard by ſome that fate next them, in regard 
that Ihicus had been long miſſing, but could not be 
foand, though diligent ſearch had been made after 
him ; they preſently gave Information of what they 
had bal to the Magiſtrates. By whom being ex- 
amin'd and convicted, they ſuffer'd condign Puniſh- 
ment, tho* not betray'd by the Cranes, but by the In- 
continency of their own Tongues, and avenging 
Erinnys hovering over their Heads, and conſtraining 
them to confeſs the Murder. For as in the Body, 
wounded and diſeaſed Members draw to themſelves 
the vicious Humours of the neighbouring Parts; in 
like manner, the unruly Tongues of Bablers, infeſ- 
ted, as it were, with Inflammations, where a ſort of 
feveriſh Pulſes continually lie beating, will be always 
drawing to themſelves ſomething of the ſecret and 
private Concerns of other Men. And therefore it 
ought to be environ'd withReaſon, as with a Rampart, 
perpetually lying before it, like a Mound, to ſtop 
the overflowing and ſlippery Exuberance of Im- 

rtinent Talk ; that we may not ſeem to be more 
illy than Geeſe ; which when they take their Flight 
out of Cilicia, over the Mountain Taurus, which 
abounds with Eagles, are reported to carry every 
one a good big Stone in their Bills, inſtead of a 
Bridle or Barricado to reſtrain their Gagling. By 
which means they croſs thoſe hideous Forreſts in the 
Night-time, undiſcover'd. 

Now then if the Queſtion ſhould be ask'd, which 
were the worſt and moſt pernicious ſort of People? I 
do not believe there is any Man that would omit to 
name a Traytor. And yet by Treaſon it was, that 
Eutbycrates cover d the uppermoſt Story of his Houſe 
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with Macedonian Timber, according to the Report of 
Demoſthenes : That Philocrates having receiv'd a good 
Sum of Money, ſpent it all upon Whores and Fiſh, 
and liv'd ſo voluptuouſly as he did; and that Euphor- 
bius and Philagrus, who berray'd Eretria, were ſo well 
rewarded with ample Poſſeſſions. But a Pratler is a 
ſort of Traytor that no Man needs to hire ; for that 
he offers himſelf officiouſly, and of his own accord ; 
nor does he betray to the Enemy either Horſe or 
Walls; but whatever he knows of public or private 
Concerns, requiring the greateſt Secreſy, that he diſ- 
cloſes, whether it 3 in Courts of Judicature, in Con- 
ſpiracies, or Management of State Affairs; tis all 
one, he expects not ſo much as the Reward of being 
thank'd for his Pains; nay, rather he will return Thanks 
to them that give him Audience. And therefore 
what was ſaid upon a certain Spendthrift, that raſhly, 
and without any Diſcretion, waſted his own Eſtate by 
his laviſh Prodigality to others ; 


Thou art not liberal; "tis a Diſeaſe 

Of vainly giving, which does thee poſſeſs ; 

*Tis all to pleaſe thyſelf, what thou doſt give, 
And rs 06 they ne er thank thee that receive, 


May well be retorted upon a common Pratler. 


Thou art no Friend, nor doſt to me impavt, 

For Iriendſbip's ſake, the Secrets of thy Heart; 
But as thy Tong ue has neither Bolt nor Lock, 
T. thy Diſeaſe, that thou delight'ſt to talk, 


Nor would I have the Reader rhink, that what has 
hitherto been ſaid, has been diſcours'd ſo much to 
blame and condemn, as to reform and cure that vi- 
cious and infectious Malady of Loquaciouſneſs and 
Incontinency of Speech: For tho' we ſurmount and 
vanquiſh the Vices of the Mind by Judgment and 
Exerciſe, yet muſt the Judgment precede. For no 
Man will accuſtom himſelf ro avoid, and, as it were, 
to extirpate out of his Soul thoſe Vices, unleſs he firſt 
abominate them: Nor can we ever deteſt thoſe evil 
Habits of the Mind as we ought to do, but when we 

Vol, IV. * rightly 
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rightly judge by Reaſon's Light of the Prejudice they 
do us, and the Ignominy we ſuſtain thereby. For 
example; we conſider and find that theſe profuſe Bab- 
lers, defirous of being belov'd, are univerſally hated ; 
while they ſtudy to gratify, they become trouble- 
ſome ; while they ſeek to be admir'd, they are de- 
rided. If they aim at Profit, they loſe all their La- 
bour ; in ſhort, they injure their Friends, advantage 
their Enemies, and undo themſelves. 
And therefore the firſt Remedy and Cure for this 
ſpreading Malady will be this, to reckon up all the 
meful Infamies and Diſaſters that attend it. The 
ſecond Remedy is to take into ſerious Conſideration 
the Practice of what is quite oppoſite and contrary to 
it, by always hearing, remembring, and having ready 
at hand, the due Praiſes and Encomiums of Reſerved- 
neſs and Taciturnity, together with the Majeſty, 
Sanctimony, and myſterious Profoundneſs of Silence. 
Let them conſider how much more beloy'd, how much 
more admir'd, how far they are reputed to excel in 
Pradence, who deliver their Minds in few Words, 
roundly, home, and ſententious, and contract a great 
deal of Senſe within a ſmall Compaſs of Speech, than 
ſuch as fly out into voluminous Language, and ſuffer 
their Tongues to run before their Wit, The former 
are thoſe whom Plæto ſo much praiſes, and likens unto 
$kilful Archers, darting forth their Sentences thick 
and cloſe, as it were criſp'd and curl'd one within ano- 
ther. To this ſame Shrewdneſs of Expreſhon Lycur- 
us accuſtom'd his Fellow-Citizens from their Child- 
hood, by the Exerciſe of Silence, contracting and 
thickning their Diſcourſe into a compendious Delive- 
ry. For as the Celtiberians make Steel of Iron, by 
- burying it in the Ground, thereby to refine it from 
the groſs and earthly Part; fo the Laconic Way of 
Speech has nothing of Bark upon it ; but by cutting 
off all Superfluity of Words, becomes ſteel'd and ſhar- 
pen d to pierce the Underſtanding of the Hearers. So 
their Conciſeneſs of Language, ſo ready to turn the 
Edge to all manner of Queſtions, became natural by 
their extraordinary Practice of Silence. And therefore 
222 : It 
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it would be very expedient for Perſons ſo much given 
to talk, always to have before their Eyes the ſhort 
and pithy Sayings of thoſe People, were it only to let 
them ſee the Force and Gravity which they contain. 
For example; The Lacedzmonians to Philip; Dio- 
nyſius in Corinth. And when Philip wrote thus to the 
Spartans, If once I enter into your Territories, I will de- 
ftroy ye all, never to riſe again; they anſwer'd him 
with no more than, If. To King Demetrius, ex- 
claiming ina great Rage, What have the Spartans ſent 
me but one Embaſſadoy ? The Embaſſador nothing ter- 
rify'd, One to One, ſaid he. Certainly they that ſpoke 
ſhort and conciſely were much admir'd by the An- 
tients. Therefore the Amphi#yons gave Order, that 
neither Homer's Hliads, nor his 2 ſhould be writ- 
ten over the Gates of Pythian Apollo's Temple; but, 
Know thy ſ*lf, Nothing too much, Give good Sureties, 
Miſchief at hand. So much did they admire Conciſe- 
neſs of Speech, comprehending full Senſe in ſo much 
Brevity, made ſolid as it were by the Force of a 
Hammer, Does not the Deity himſelf ſtudy compen- 
dious Utterance in the Delivery of his Oracles? Is 
he not therefore call'd Loxias, becauſe he avoids ra- 
ther Loquacity than Obſcurity ? Are not they that 
ſignify their Meaning by certain Signs, without Words, 
in great Admiration, and highly applauded ? Thus 
Heraclitus being deſir'd by his Fellow Citizens to give 
them his Opinion concerning Concord, aſcended the 
raps Pulpit, and taking a Cup of cold Water into 

is Hand, firſt ſprinkl'd it with a little Flower, then 
ſtirring it with a Sprig of Pennyroyal, drank it off, 
and fo came down again, Intimating thereby, that if 
Men would but be contented with what was next at 
hind, without longing after Dainties and Superflui- 
ties, it would be an eaſy thing for Cities to live in 
Peace and Concord one with another, 

Scilurus, King of the Scythians, left fourſcore Sons 
behind him ; who, when he found the Hour of Death 
approaching, crdered them to bring him a Bundle of 
ſmall Javelins, and then commanded every one ſingly 
to try whether they could break the Bundle, as it 
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were, ty'd upaltogether,which when they told him was 
impoſſible for them to do, he drew out the Javelins 
one by one, and brake them all himſelf with caſe. 
Thereby declaring, that ſolong as they kept together 
united and in Concord, their Force would be invin- 
Cible ; but that by Diſunion and Diſcord, they would 
enfeeble each other, and render their Dominion of 
{mall Continuance. He then rhat by often Repeating 
and Reflection ſhall enure himſelf to ſuch Precedents 
as theſe, may in time perhaps be more delighted 
with theſe ſhort and concluſive Apothegms, than with 
the Exorbitances of looſe and laviſh Diſcourſe. For 
my own part, I muſt acknowledge that I am not a 
little aſham d of myſelf, when I call ro mind that 
ſame domeſtic Servant, of whom I am now going to 
ſpeak, and confider how great a thing it is to adviſe 
before a Man ſpeaks, and then to be able to main- 
tain and ſtick to what he has reſolv'd upon. 

Publius Piſo, the Rletorician, being unwilling to be 
diſturb'd with much Talk, gave Orders to his Ser- 
vants to anſwer to ſuch Queſtions only as he ſhould 
ask them, and ſay no more. Then having a Deſign 
to give an Entertainment to Ciedius, at that time 
the Chief Magiſtrate, he order'd him to be invited, 
and provided a ſplendid Banquet for him, as in all 
probability he could do no lefs. At the Time ap- 

inted ſeveral other Gueſts appear'd, only they wait- 
ed for Clodius's coming, who tarry'd much longer 
than was expected; ſo that Piſo ſent his Servant ſeve- 
ral times to him, to know whether he would be 
pleas'd to come to ſupper, or no. Now in regard it 

ew late, and that Piſo deſpair'd of his coming; 
at, ſaid he to his Servant, did you call him? Yes, 
reply d the Servant. Why then does he not come away ?— 
Becauſe he told me he would not come. My did you nct 
fell me ſo before ?—Becauſe, Sir, you never ad me the 
tion. This was a Roman Servant: But you ſhall 
have an Athenian Servant, that while he is digging 
and 2 will give his Maſter an account of the 
Articles and Capitulations in a Treaty of Peace. So 


ſtrangely does Cuſtom prevail in all things, of which 
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let us now diſcourſe; for there is no Curb or Bridle 
that can tame or reſtrain a Libertine Tongue ; only 
Cuſtom muſt vanquiſh that Diſeaſe. 4 

Firſt therefore, when there are many Queſtions 
propounded in the Company where thouart, accuſtonr 
thyſelf to Silence, till all the reſt have refus'd to give 
an Anſwer : For as Sophocles obſerves, | 


Although in Racing Swiftneſs is requir'd, 
To give Advice, there's no ſuch haſte deſir d: 


No more does Voice and Anſwer aim at the ſame 
Mark. For it is the Buſineſs of a Racer to get the 
Start of him that contends with him : Bur if another 
Man gives a ſufficient Anſwer, there needs no more 
than by commending and approving what he ſays, to 
gain the Reputation of a candid Perſon. If not, then 
to tell wherein the other fail'd, and to ſupply the De- 
fect, will neither be unſeaſonable, nor a thing that 
can juſtly merit Diſtaſte. But above all things, let us 
take ſpecial heed, when another is ask d a Queſtion, 
that we do not chop it to prevent his returning an An- 
ſwer. And perhaps it is as little commendable, when a 
Queſtion is ask d of another, to put him by, and un- 
dertake the Solution of what is demanded ourſelves. 
For thereby we ſeem to intimate, that the Perſon to 
whom the Queſtion was put was not able to reſolvs it, 
and that the Propounder had not Diſcretion ſufficient 
to know of whom to ask it. Beſides, that ſuch a 
Malapert Forwardneſs in anſwering is not only inde- 
cent, but injurious and affrontive: For he that pre- 
vents the Perſon to whom the Queſtion is put, in re- 
turning his Anſwer, would in effect inſinuate a What 
need had you to ask of bim? What can he ſay to it? 
When lam in preſence, no Man ought to be ask'd thoſe 
Lyeſtions but myſelf, And many times we put the 
Queſtions to ſome People, not for want of an Anſwer, 
but only to miniſter Occaſion of Diſcourſe to provoke 
them to Familiarity, and to have the Pleaſure of 
their Wit and Converſation, as Socrates was wont to 
challenge Theates and Carmides. Therefore to pre- 
vent another in returning his Anſwers, to abſtratt his 


L 3 Ears, 
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Ears, and draw off his Cogitations from another to 
himſelf, is the ſame thing as to run and ſalute a Man, 
who deſigns to be ſaluted by ſome body elſe ; or to 
divert his Eyes upon 8 which were already 
fix d upon another. Conſidering that if he, to whom 
the Queſtion is put, refuſe to return an Anſwer, it is 
but decent for a Man to contain himſelf, and by an 
Anſwer accommodate to the Will of the Propounder, 
modeſtly and reſpectfully to put in, as if it had been 
at the Kequeſt or in the behalf of the other. For 
they that are ask'd a Queſtion, if they fail in their 
Anſwer, are juſtly to be pardon'd ; but he that volun- 
_ tarily preſumes to anſwer for another, gives Diſtaſte, 
let his Anſwer be never fo rational; but if he miſtake, 
he is derided by all the Company. 

The ſecond Point of Exerciſe, in reference to our 
own Anſwering of Queſtions, wherein a Man that is 
given to talk, ought to be extreamly careful, is firſt 
of all, not to be over haſty in his Anſwers to ſuch as 
provoke him to talk, on purpoſe to make themſelves 
merry, and to put an Atfront upon him: For ſome 
there are, who not out of any Deſire to be ſatisfy d, 
but meerly to paſsaway the Time, uy certain Queſ- 

tions, and then propound them to Perfons which they 
know love to multiply Words, on 22 to make 
them ſelyes Sport. Such Men therefore ought to take 
heed how they run headlong, and leap into Diſcourſe, 
as if they were glad of the Occaſion; and to conſider 


the Behaviour of the Propounder, and the Benefit 


and Uſefulneſs of the Queſtion. When we find that 
the Propounder is really defirous to be inform'd, it is 
convenient then for a Man to bethink himſelf a 
while, and make fome Pauſe between the Queſtion 
and the Anſwer, to the end the Propoſer, if he plea- 
ſes to make any Additipns to his Propoſal, may have 
time to do it, and himſelf a convenient fpace to con- 
ſider what Anſwer to make for fear of running at ran- 
dom, and — the Queſtion &."-r* it be fully pro- 
pounded ; or 0 2675. hong Anſwer for another, for 
want of conſidering what he ought to ſay, which is 
the Effe& of an over-haſty Zeal to be talking. True 
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it is indeed, that the PY/Hian Prieſteſs was wont to 
2 her Oracular Anſwers at the very Inſt aut, and 


ometimes before the Queſtion was propounded, For 
that the Deity, whom jhe ſerves, 


Both underſtands the Mute that cannot ſpeaks 
And hears the Silent, e er his Mind he break. 


But it behoves a Man that would return a pertinent 
Anſwer, to ftay till he rightly apprehend the Senſe, 
and anderſtands the Intent of him that propounds the 


Queſtion ; left he may happen to make good the 
| Proverb, et 


| A Rake wwe call'd for: they half mad, 
Tell us a Story of a Spade. 


There is alſo another way to ſubdue this inordinate 
and inſatiate Greedineſs of having all the Talk, that 
it may not ſeem as if we had ſome old Flux of Hu- 
mors impoſtumated about the Tongue, which we were 
willing to have lanced and let out by a Queſtion, 
giving occaſion of laviſh Diſcourſe. Socrates there- 
ore, tho' never ſo thirſty after violent Exerciſe, ne- 
ver would allow himſelf the Liberty to drink, till he 
had empty'd his Bucket of Water, by pouring it out 
by degrees ; to the end he might accuſtom his ſenſual 
Appetite to attend Reaſon's Appointment. | 
Now therefore we come to underſtand, that there 
are three ſorts of Anſwers to Queſtions ; the Firſt, 
what is . the Second, out of Civility ; and 
the Third, ſuperfluous, For example, if a Man ſhould 
ask Whether Socrates is within? The other, if he 
were in an ill Humor, or not diſpos'd to make man 
5 Words, would anſwer, Not within : Or if he intended 
to be more Laconic, he would cut off Within, and 
reply briefly, No. Thus the Lacedemonians, when 
Philip ſent them an Epiſtle, ro know, whether or no 
they would admit him into their City, vouchſaf d him 
no other Anſwer, than only AY or NO, fairly writ- 
ten in Capital Letters, upon a large Sheet of Paper, 
#1 Another, that would anſwer more courteouſly, would 
| | ſay, He is not within ; he is gone among the Bankers; 
L 4 and 
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and perhaps he would add, where he exye#s ſome 
Friends of bis, out of Ionia. But a ſuperfluous Prater, 
and one that abounded in Words, would reply, He 
3s not within, but is gone among the Bankers; in expec- 
tation to meet certain Ionian Friends, obo are recom- 
mended to him in a Letter from Alcibiades, abo lives at 


Miletum ævith Tiſſaphernes, one of the Great King of 


Perfia's Lieutenant-Generals, who formerly aſſiſted the 
Lacedzmonians ; but by the Solicitation of Alcibiades, 
ig now in League with the Athenians ; for Alcibiades 
being deſirous to return to his own Country, has prevail'd 
with Tiſſaphernes to change his Mind, and join with 
his Fellow Citizens. And thus perhaps you ſhall have 
him run on, and repeat the whole Eighth Book of 
T bucydides, and overwhelm a Man with his imperti- 
nent Diſcourſe, till he has taken Miletum, and ba- 
niſh'd Alcibiades a ſecond time. Herein therefore 
ought a Man chiefly to reſtrain the Profuſeneſs of his 
Language, by not following the Footſteps of the 
Queſtion, but circumſcribing the Anſwer, as it were, 
within a Center and Diſtance proportionable to the 
Benefit, which the Propounder propoſes to make of 
his Queſtion. Tis reported of Carneades, that be- 
fore he was well known in the World, while he was 
diſputing in the Gymnaſium, the Preſident of the Place 
ſent him an Admonition to moderate his Voice (for 
he naturally ſpoke very deep and loud) in Anſwer to 
which, when he deſir d the Preſident to ſend him a 
Gage for his Voice, the Preſident not improperly 
made anſwer, Let that be the Perſon who diſputes with 
thee. In like manner, the Intent of the Propounder 
onght to be the Rule and Meaſure of the Anſwer. 
Moreover, as Socrates was wont to ſay, that thoſe 
Meats were chiefly to be abftain'd from, which allur'd 
Men to eat when they were not a hungry, and thoſe 
Drinks to be refrain'd, that invited Men to drink 
when they were not a dry; ſo it would behove a 
Man that is laviſh of his Tongue to be afraid of thoſe 
Niſcanrſes and Themes wherein he moſt delights, 
and makes it his Buſineſs to be moſt prolix ; and 
whenever he perceives them flowing in upon him, to 
| re 
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reſiſt them to the utmoſt of his Power. For example, 
your martial Men are always talking of Sieges and 
Battles, and the Poet often introduces Neſtor * boaſt- 
ing of his own Atchievements and 'Feats of Arms, 
The ſame Diſeaſe is incident to noted Pleaders at the 
Bar, and accompanies ſuch as have unexpettedly riſen 
to be the Favourites of Great Princes : For ſuch will 
be always up with their Stories, how they were in- 
troduc'd at firſt ; how they aſcended by degrees ; 
how they got the better in ſuch a Caſe ; what Argn- 
ments they us'd in ſuch a Caſe ; and laſtly, how they 
were humm'd up and applauded in Court. For to 
ſay truth, Gladneſs and Joy are much more loqua- 
cious than the ſame Agrippina, ſo often feign'd in their 
Comedies; rouſing up, and till refreſhing itſelf with 
new Relations; and therefore they are prone to fall 


into ſuch Stories upon the leaſt Occaſion given. Fox . 
not only 


Where the Member moſt is pain'd, 
There the Patient lays kis Hind : 


But Pleaſure alſo has a Voice within itſelf, and leads 
the Tongue about, to be a Support to their Memn- 
ries ; like Lovers, that ſpend the greateſt Part of their 
Time in Songs and Sonnets, to refreſh their Memo- 
ries with the Repreſentations of their Miſtreſſes; con- 
cerning which Amours of theirs, when Companions 
are wanting, they frequently diſcourſe with Things 
that are void of Life. 


Oh deareſt Bed, whereon wwe cant to veſt, 
And, undiſturb d, the Height of Pleaſure taſte. 
And again, 
O bleſed Limp, for ſurely thee 
Bacchis believes ſome Deity. 
And again, 
Surely the greateſt of the Gods thou art, 
Or elſe the She that does poſſeſs my Heart. 
K's And 
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And indeed it may well be ſaid, that a — won 
Fellow is no more, in reſpe& of his Diſcourfe, than 
a white Line ſtruck with Chalk upon a Piece of Tim- 
ber. For in regard there are ſeveral Subjects of Diſ- 
courſe, and that many Men are more ſubject to ſome 
than to others; it behoves every one to tike care of 
all in general, and to ſuppreſs them in ſuch a manner, 
that the Delight which they take therein may not 
decoy them into their belov'd Prolixity and Profuſe- 
neſs of Words, beyond his white Line. The ſame In- 
clination to overſhoot themſelves in Pratling, appears 
in ſuch as are prone to thoſe kind of Diſcourſes, 
wherein they ſuppoſe themſelves to excel others, either 
in Habit or Experience: For ſuch a one being as well 
a Lover of himſelf, as ambitious of Glory, 


The chiefeſt Part of all the Day doth ſpend 
In this or that, all others to tranſcend, 


For example, he that reads much, endeavours to ex- 
cel in Hiſtory ; the Grammarian, in the artificial 
couching of Words ; the Traveller is full of his 
Geography. But all theſe Surpluſages are to be a- 
voided with great Caution, leſt Men, intoxicated 
therewith, grow fond of their old Infirmities, and 
return to their former Freaks, like Beaſts that cannot 
be driven from their Haunts. Cyrus therefore, yet a 
young Stripling, was moſt worthy of Admiration, 
who would never challenge his Equals and Playtel- 
lows to any Exerciſe, wherein he excell'd, but in ſuch 
wherein he knew himſelf to be inferior ; unwilling 
that the firſt ſhould fret for the Loſs of the Prize, 
which he was ſure to win, and loth to loſe what he 
could gain from the others better Skill, 

On the other ſide, the profuſe Talker is of ſuch a 
Diſpoſition, that if any Diſcourſe happen, from which 
he might be able to learn ſomething, and inform his 
Ignorance, that he refuſes and rejects : Nor can you 
hire him to hold his Tongue ; fo that after his rol- 
ling and reſtleſs Fancy has muſter'd up ſome few ob- 
ſolete and all-to-be-titter'd Rhapſodies to ſupply his 
Vanity, out he flings them, as if he were Maſter 4 
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all the Knowledge in the World. Juſt like one 


amongſt us, who having read two or three of Ephoyus's 


Books, tir'd all Mens Ears with his Talk, and ſpoil'd 
and brake up all the Feaſts and Societies where e'er 
he came, with his continual Relations of the Battle 
of Leuctra, and the Conſequences of it; by which 
means he got himſelf a Nickname, while every one 
call'd him EZpaminondas, But this is one of the leaſt 
Inconveniencies of this Infirmity ; and indeed we 
ought to make it one Step towards the Cure, to turn 
this violent Vein of Twatling upon ſuch Subjects as 
thoſe : For ſuch a Loquacity is leſs a Nuiſance, when 
it ſuperahounds in only what belongs to Humane Li- 
rerature, 

It would be neceſſary alſo, thit the ſame ſort of 
People, who are addicted to this Vice, ſhould ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to write upon ſome Subject or o- 
ther, and to diſpute of certain Queſtions apart. For 
Antipater the Stoic, as we may probably conjecture, 
either not being able, or elſe unwilling to come into 
diſpute with Carneades, vehemently inveighing againſt 
the Stoics, declin'd to meet him fairly in the Schools, 
yet would be always writing Anſwers againft him; 
and becauſe he fill'd whole Volumes full of contra» 
dictory Arguments, and ſtill oppos'd him with Aſſer- 
tions that only made a Noiſe, he was call'd Calame- 
ors, as one that made a great Clamor with his Pen 
to no purpoſe. So tis very probable, that. ſuch Fight» 
inz with their own Shadows, and exclaiming one 
ag1inſt another apart by themlelves, driving and re- 
ſtraining them from the Multitude, would render 
them more tolerable and ſociable in civil Company: 
Like curſt Curs, which after they have once diſcharg'd 
their Fury upon Sticks and Stones, become lets fierce 
toward Men. It would be always of great Impor- 
tance to them to converſe with their Superiors and 
Elders; for that the awful Reverence and Reſpect 
which they bore to their Dignity and Gravity, 
might accuſtom them in time to Silence. And it 
would be evermore expedient for them to intermix 
and involve with thoſe Rules and Exerciſes I have 
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already ſet down, this manner of Ratiocination with 
themſelves, before they ſpeak, and at the ſame time 
that the Words are juſt ready to break out of their 
Mouths : What is this. which I would ſay, that preſſes ſo 
hard to be gone? For <vhat Reaſon would this Tongue of 
mine ſo fain be talking? What good ſhall I get by ſpeak- 
ing ? What Miſchief ſhall I incur by holding my Peace? 
For we are not to eaſe and diſcharge ourſelves of our 
Words, as- if they were a heavy Burthen that over- 
loaded us; for Speech remains as well when utter'd, 
as before ; but Men either ſpeak in behalf of them- 
ſelves, when ſome Neceſſity compels them, or for 
the Benefit of thoſe that hear them, or elſe to recre- 
ate one another with the Delights of Converſe, on. 
purpoſe to mitigate and render more ſavory, as with 
Salt, the Toils of our daily Employments. But if; 
there be nothing profitable in ſpeaking, nothing ne- 
ceſſary to them that hear what is ſaid, nothing of Sa- 
tisfaction or Delight, by being thereby render'd ac- 
ceptable to all Societies; what need is there it ſhould 
be ſpoken ? For Words may be in vain, and to no 


purpoſe, as well as Deeds. But after and above all. 


that has been ſaid, we ought always to bear in re- 
membrance, and always to have ey at our Tongue's 
end that Saying of Simonides, that he who is given to 
talk has many times an occaſion to repent him of his 
Words, but never he that can hold his Tongue. 


Then as for Exerciſe, we muſt believe it to be a. 


Matter of great Importance, as being that which 
overcomes and maſters all things ; conſidering what 


Toil and Labour Men will undergo to get rid of an. 
old Cough or Hickup, the Effects of Superfluity and 


Lazineſs ; and that Silence and Taciturnity are not 
only never afflicted with Thirſt, as Hippocrates ob- 
{erves, but altogether free from Pain and Sorrow. 
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Of Love. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Phillips, Gent. 


Flavianus. AS it not in Helicon, dear Auto- 
bulus, that thoſe Diſcourſes were 


held concerning Love, which 
whether thou haſt already ſet down in Writing, or 
ſtill carry'd in thy Memory, as having often deſired 
them from thy Father, we are now in expeCation 
2 wilt recite to us, at our importunate Re- 
ueſt? 
Autobulus. I was in Helicon, dear Flavianus, amo 


the Muſes, at what time the Theſpians perform'd the 


Erotic Solemnities, For (as in honour of the Muſes) 
ſo with the ſame Devotion, they celebrate every five 
Years certain Games and Feſtivals very magnificent 
and ſplendid, in honour of Cupid. 

Flav. Know'ſt thou then what it is we all deſire 
at thy hands, as many as are gather'd here together 
to be thy Auditors? 

Autob. No; but I ſhall know, when once by you. 
inform'd. 

Flav, Curtail, we beſeech ye, your Diſcourſe at 
preſent, forbearing the Deſcriptions of Meadows and 
Shades, together with the crawling Ivy, and Wind- 
ings of the paring Rivulets, and whatever elſe, be- 
ing cuſtomary in deſcribing ſuch kind of Places, makes 
Plato's Iliſſus delirable ; ſuch as the Chaſtiry-preſer- 
ving Tree, with the pleaſing Variety of Herbs and 


Flowers covering the riſing Hillocks, ſtudy'd with 


more Curioſity than 1 
Autob. What needed my Relation, deareſt Flavia- 


nus, ſuch a Proem as this? The Occaſion that gave. 


birth to theſe Diſcourſes requires only a numerous 
Auditery and a Theatre ; otherwiſe there is norhi 
wanting of an Interlude. . Therefore let us firſt be- 


ſeech the Mother of the AMAuſes to be propitious, 2 | 
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aſſiſt us in the diſcovery of the Fable. For my Fa- 
ther, born a long time ſince before me, having new- 
ly eſpous d my Mother, by reaſon of an unlucky Va- 
riance that fell out between their Parents, took a 
Journey to Theſpie, with an intention to ſacrifice to 
the God of Love, and carry'd my Mother alſo to the 
Feaſt (for that it properly belong'd to her as well to 
make the Feaſt, as to perform the Sacrifice) beſides 
ſeveral of his familiar Acquaintance that accompa- 
ny'd him from his Houſe. | 
Now being arriv'd at Theſþie, he met with Daph- 
naus, the Son of Archidamus, and Hinder in love 
with the Daughter of Sn, above all her Suitors, 
chiefly the moſt welcome and acceptable to her. 
There he alſo found Solaris, the Son of Ariſton, who 
was come from Tithorea ; together with Pratoge nes of 
Tarſut, and Zenxippus the Lacedemonian, by whom 
he had been, when a Gueſt, ſeyeral times kindly en- 
tertain'd, with many other Beotian Gentlemen, with 
whom my Father was intimately acquainted. Thus 
they ſtay'd for two or three days in the Ciry, enter- 
tiining each other with learned Diſcourſes ; one 
while in the common Wreſtling-places, ſometimes in 
the Theatres, ſtill keeping company together. After 
that, avoiding the troubleſome Conteſt of the Harpers 
and Muſicians, it being found out, that all would be 
carry'd by Anticipation of Parties, the greateſt Part 
brake Company, as if they had been diſcamping out 
of an Enemy's Country, retir'd to Helicon, and took up 
their Lodgings among the Mules ; whither the next 
Morning came to them Autlemnion and Piſias, Perſons 
of eminent Nobility, and both ally'd to Baccho, ſir- 
named the Fair, and both I know not how at ſome 
difference one with another, by reaſon of the Aﬀec- 
tion which they ſeverally bore to him. For there 
was at Theſpie, I/menodora, of an illuſtrious Family, 
and wealthy withall; and indeed in all other reſpects 
diſcreet and modeſt; and moreover ihe had conti- 
nu'd a Widow without ſpot or ſtain to her Repata- 
tion, tho both young and beautiful. 
Now it happen'd, that while rhis brisk Widow er 
endea- 
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endeavouring to make up a Match between Bacc ho, 
the Son of a neighbouring Lady, her intimate Friend, 
and a certain juſt blooming Virgin nearly ally'd to 
herſelf, by often talking with the young Gentleman, 
and much frequenting his Company, he began to 
feel ſome Sparks of Kindneſs kindled for him in her 
own Breaſt, Afterwards hearing him highly com- 
_ mended by others, and ſpeaking many things in bis 
praiſe herſelf, and finding him belov'd by a great 
number. of Perſons of the beſt Rank, by degrees ſhe 
fell deſperately in love with the Youth ; nevertheleſs 
with a reſolution to do nothing unbeſeeming her Birth 
and Quality, but after public Wedlock to acknow- 
ledge him as her Husband : But as the Match ſeemed 
impracticable, by reaſon of the diſtance of their 
Years, ſo the Mother of the Young Man ſuſpected 
the Nobility and Grandeur of her Houſe not to be 
correſpondent to her Son's Condition, which render'd 
him uncapable of ſuch a Preferment. Moreover his 
Companions, that were. wont tv go a hunting with 
him, weighing the difterence between his and the 
Age of Iſmenodoya, filled his Head with ſeveral Scru- 
ples, asking him why he did not marry his Mother, 
if he wanted an Old Woman, and bidding him con- 
ſider how much it would coſt him, after a little time, 
in new Sets of Teeth ; and thus ſcaring him with 
continual Frumps and Scoffs, more effectually hin- 
der'd the Match, than they who labour'd induſtriouſſy 
and ſeriouſly to prevent it. But at laſt the Young 
Man, ſhaking oft all others, applies himſelf to Piſeas 
and Anthemion for their Advice in a Matter of ſo great 
Concernment, The Elder of theſe two, Ariſton, wos 
his Uncle, and Pifas the moſt auſtere of all his 
Friends. The latter therefore withſtood the Match 
with all his Might, and upbraided Authemion, as one 
that went about to betray the Young Man to I/meno- 
dora. On the other fide, Anthemion told Piſias, that 
he did not well to do as he did, having the Reputa- 
tion of a worthy honeſt Man, to 1mit2te thoſe lewd 
Lovers, that endeavour'd to 1 their Friend of a 
noble Houſe, a rich Wife, other correſponding 
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Conveniences, that he might have the Pleaſure to ſee 
him frequently naked in the Wreſtling Places, freſh 
and ſmooth, and a Stranger to Female Sports. How- 
ever, to prevent the growing of any Quarrel between 
them, through long and paſhonate Diſputes, they 
choſe for Umpires of the Controverſy my Father, and 
thoſe Friends that were with him; and beſide them, 
as if they had been choſen on purpoſe, Daphneus 
| pleaded for Piſias, and for Anthemion, Protogenes ; 
who bitterly — againſt Iſme nodora, O Hercu- 
les, cry'd Daphneus, what may we not expect, when 
Protogenes bids defiance to Love ? He that all along 
has ſpent as well the ſerious as ſportive Hours of his 
Life both in Love and for Love, without regard ei- 
ther to Learning or his nay : not like to Laius, 
who was but five days Journey diſtant from it; for his 
was a ſlow ſort of Love upon the dry Land; whereas 
your Cupid, Protogenes, 
With nimble Wings diſplay d, 
Croſs'd the Seas from Cilicia to Athens, merely to vi- 
fit and ſtraggle up and down with lovely Boys. And 
indeed, ſuch at firſt was the true Cauſe of Protogenes's 
Peregrination. At -which the Company falling into 
a loud Laughter ; How! ſaid Protogenes, can you be- 
lieve that I at this time wage War againſt Love, and 
that I do not rather fight for Love againſt intempe- 


rate Deſire and laſcivious Wantonneſs, which under 


the ſhelter of the moſt honeſt and faireſt Names that 


are, let themſelves looſe into the moſt ſhameful Acts. 


of inordinate Luſt and Concupiſcence ? Then Daph- 
neut; Do ye number Wedlock, ſaid he, and the 
Conjunction of Man and Wife (than which there is- 
no Tye more ſacred in this Life) among the vile 
and diſhoneſt Actions of the World? Why truly, 
reply d Protogenes, this ſame Bond of Wedlock, as 


being neceſſary for Generation, is not undeſervedly: 


perhaps extoll'd by our grave Politicians and Law- 
givers, and by them recommended to the Multitude : 
But I muſt tell ye, if you mean true Love, there is. 
not a Farthing's worth of ir to. be found among Wo- 
men. Nor do I believe, that either you yourſelves, 
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or any other that dote ſo much as you pretend to do, 

on Women and Virgins, love them any otherwiſe, 
than as Flies love Milk, or Bees love Hony-combs ; 
only as Cooks and Butchers fat up Calves and Poultry 
in the dark, not out of any extraordinary Affe tion 
which they bear to theſe Creatures, but for the Gain 
which they make of them : Well knowing that Na- 
ture prompts all Men to the uſe of Bread and Meat 
with Moderation. and ſo far as may ſuffice the Appe- 
tite ; the Exceſs of which becomes a Vice, under the 
name of Gluttony or Gormandizing. Thus it is natu- 
ral for Men and Women to deſire the Pleaſures of 
mutual Enjoyment ; but as for that impetuous Concu- 
piſcence that hurries the greateſt Part of Mankind 
with ſo much Strength and Violence, it is not pro- 
perly call'd Love: For Love, that is bred in a young 
and truly generous Heart, by means of Friendſhip, ter- 
minates in Virtue ; whereas all our Deſires towards 
Women, let them be taken in the beſt Senſe we can, 
ſerve us only to reap the Fruit of Pleaſure, and to aſ- 
fiſt us in the Fruition of Youth and Beauty, which 
when once decay'd, we love no longer. As Ariſtip- 
pus teſtified to one that would have or him out of 
conceit with Lais, for that, as he ſaid, ſhe did not 
truly love him; no more, ſaid he, am I beloved by 
pure Wine, or good Fiſh, and yet I willingly make 
uſe of both. For the End of Deſire is Pleaſure and 
Enjoyment. But Love having once loft the Hopes of 
Friendihip, will neither tarry, nor cheriſh, for Beau- 
ty ſake, that which is irkſome, tho' never ſo gaudy 
in the Flower of Youth, if it bring not forth the Fruit 
of a Diſpoſition propenſe to Friendſhip and Virtue. 
And therefore it is that you heir a certain Husband in 
a Tragedy thus talking to his Wife : 


Thou hat'ſt me—True—And I thy proud Diſdain 
Will brook <with patience, careleſs of the Pain, 
So long as my Diſhonour gives me Gain. 


Tho' I take him to be far the more amorous Man of 
the two, that can endure, for the ſake of his carnal 
Pleaſure, the Plague of a curſt, ill-natur'd Shrew, that 
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is always ſcolding, than he that bears the Infamy of 
a Cuckold, when his Wife and he are well pay'd for 
it. The firſt of which Love-Martyrs, Philippides the 


Comedian thus derided in the Perſon of Stratocles the 


Rhetorician. 


She locurs and erowls and turns her Tail 
W ith fury fo unkind, 

T he Witta bleſt would think himſelf, 
To kiſs her Coyf behind. 


Now if this be the Paſſion you talk of, which is 
to be call'd Love, it is a ſpurious and effeminate 
Love, that ſends us to the Womens Chambers, as it 
were to the Cynoſarget at Athens. Or rather, as they 
ſay, there is a ſort of generous and true bred 
Mountain Eagles, which Homer calls the black Eagle 
and Eagle of Prey; and then again there is another 
ſort of baftard Eagle, that takes Fiſh and Birds that 
are lazy and flow of Flight: and wanting Food, 
makes a ſhrill and mournful Noiſe for Hunger. Thus 
the true Genuine Love is that of Children, not 
flaming with Concupiſcence, as according to Anacreon 


the Love of Maids and Virgins does, neither be- . 


ſmear'd with odoriferous Ointments, nor ing 
with Smiles and rowling Glances : but you ſhall fin 

him plain and fimple, and undebauch'd with Plea- 
ſures in the Schools of the Philoſophers, or in the 
Wreſtling Lifts, and Places of public Exerciſe, 
ſmart and generous in the Chace of Youth, and ex- 
horting to Virtue all that he finds to be fit objects 


of his Diligence ; whereas that other Love, Nice . 


and Effeminate, and always neftling in the Boſoms, 
and Beds of Women, purſuing ſoft pleaſures, and 
waſted with unmanly Delights, that have no Guſt of 
Friendſhip or heavenly Raviſhment of Mind, ſuch a 
Love is to be deſpis d and rejected of all Mankind; 
as Solon baniſh'd it out of his Commonwealth, when 
he forbid Slaves and Servants the uſe of male Fami- 
liarity, but granted them the Liberty to accompany 
with Women. As looking upon Friendſhip to be 
laudable and ciyil, but Pleaſure ro be a vulgar l 
an 
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and unbecoming a Man born free. Whence it ap- 
pears that for à Servant to make Love to a Boy, is 
not allowable, but only to a Citizen or a Freeman: 
For this is no miſchievous Love of Copulation, like 
the Affection toward Women. 

| Now while Protogenes was deſirous to have ſaid 
more, Daphneus interrupting him, Truly, ſaid he, 
you have done well to put us in Mind of Solon, as if 
we were to mike uſe of him to be the Juige of a 
Pe:ſon addicted to Love, that is to ſay, of a real Lo- 
ver. Hear what he ſays. 


T hen doat upon the flowry Youth of Beys, 
T heir fragrant Breath admiring, and ſoft Thighs, 


Add to this of Solon, that other of Aſchylus, 


Ingrateſul, for the Kiſſes of my Lips, 
Not to revere the Glory of my Hips. 


Theſe are proper Judges of Love, but others there 
are who deride all thoſe that would have Lovers in- 
ſpe& their Thighs and Hanches, like ſo many Sacri- 

cers of Bowel Obſervers, And for my Part I draw 
from hence a very ſtrong Argument on the behalf of 
the Women. For if Male-Converſe, which is alto- 
gerher againſt Nature, neither extinguiſhes nor is 
any ways noxious to Amorous Affection; much more 
probable 1s it, that the Love of Women which is 
according to Nature, ſhould reach to the Conſumma- 
tion of Friendſhip, by virtue of that Obſequious 
Beauty which attends it. For I muſt tell ye, Proto- 

enes, the ſubmiſhon of the Female to the Male, was 

y the Ancients expreſs'd by the Word y4e5. For 
which reaſon Pindarus obſerves that Vulcan was by 
Funo brought forth without the Graces, that is, when 
the was in a moroſe Humour, and would not oblige 
Jupiter and Sappho tells a young Virgin, not yet 
ripe for Matrimony, 


Paſſive Obedience tis that Women yield, 
T 'blige their Moers; but thy Youth, poor Child, 
1s yet too rax to be fo deeply ill d. 

| And 
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And a certain Perſon puts the Queſtion to Hercules, 


Did you by Force conſtrain, but ill obey'd, 
Or by Perſwaſion in the willing Maid ? 


But the Submiſſion of Males to Males, if it be by 
Compulſion of e „is call'd a violent and 
forcible Rape ; but if it be voluntary, for one Man 
to cover another, like Bulls and Horſes, and to 
counterfeit the A& of Generation, in defiance of 
Nature, ſuch a one is void of all Allurement, bru- 
tiſn and contrary to the end of Venereal Pleaſure. 
Wherefore I am apt to believe that Solon wrote thoſe 
Lives when he was young, brisk, and full of Seed, 
as Plato phraſes it: For when he was grown into 
Years, he ſang another Note ; 


T he Sports of Venus, now, are my Delight, 
Or elſe with Bacchus to caroyſ/e ; 
At other times the Muſes Charms invite ; 


T heſe are the chiefeſt Pleaſures Mankind knows. 


As if he had alter'd his Courſe of Life, and retir'd 
from the Storms and Tempeſts of Pederaſtic Fury, 
into the Calms of Wedlock and Philoſophy. Now 
then Protogenes, let us but conſider the Truth of the 
Matter, we ſhall find the Paſſion of Lovers to be 
the ſame, whether it be for Boys or for Women ; or 
if out of a contentious Humour, you will diſtinguiſh 
them, you ſhall find that this Affection for Boys 
does not keep itſelf within Bounds, but like a late- 
born Iſſue, clandeſtinely brought forth in the Dark, 
and out of Seaſon, ſtrives to expel the truly Genuine 
and Legirimate Love, which is much the more an- 
cient, For give me leave to tell ye, my dear 
Friend, it was but as it were of yeſterday's ſtanding, 
or the day before, ſince young Boys began to ſtrip 
and ſhew themſelves naked in the Public Places of 
Exerciſe, that this Frenzy getting in by degrees, and 
crowding in there, afterwards * little and little, 
being better fledg d, and gathering ſtrength of 
Wings in the Wreſtling-Rings, the Inſolence of * 
cou 
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could never ſince be fo reftrain'd, but that ſtill it 
will be n and adulterating that ſame Nup- 
tial and Conjug2 Love which is the Coadjutrix of 
Narure, and helps to immortalize mortal Man- 


kind, which being cp envi: by Death, it raiſes - 


up, and immediately reſtores again by Generation. 
But this ſame Protogenes denies there is any Pleaſure 
in Male Concupifence, for he is aſham'd and afraid 
to acknowledge it. Therefore there muſt be ſome 
decent Pretence for the feeling and handling theſe 
adult and lovely Youths, And truly he has found 
out a very clever Excuſe, alledging it to be for the 
Sake of Friendſhip and Virtue. Therefore he rowls 
himſelf in the Duſt, waſhes with cold Water, ere&s 
his Brows, and outwardly pretends to Philoſophy 
and Chaſtity, for fear of { Law; but when Dark- 
neſs covers the Earth, and that all People have be- 
taken themſelves to their Ref, | 


Fearleſs he fteals to bis belov'd Delight, 
And ſweetly taſtes th'autumnal Fruit all N:ght. 


Now if it were as Protogenes ſays, that no Carnal 
Conjunction attended theſe Maſculine Familiarities, 
how can it be Love, when Venus is abſent ? Seeing 
that of all the Goddeſles, ſhe it is that Cid is bound 
to obey and attend, and that he has no Honour 
or Power, but what ſhe confers upon him ? But if 
there be a ſort of Love without Love, as a Man may 
be drunk without Wine, by drinking the Decoctions 
of Figs or Barley, the Diſturbance of ſuch a Love 
malt prove fruitleſs, and to no end, and conſequent- 
ly loathſom and offenſive. 

Theſe things thus ſaid, it was apparent that Piſac 
found himſelt rouch'd to the quick, and was much 
concern'd for what Daphners had ſpoken. But after 
he had been ſilent a while, O Hercules, ſaid he, 
what a ſtrange Impudence and Levity is this in Men, io 
acknowledre themſelves tyd to Women by their gene- 
rating Parts, like Dogs to Bitches; by this means expel- 
ling and baniſhing Love from the Places of Exerciſe, 
from the public Portico's, and from converſing under the 
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open Sky and Sun: ſhine, to the Snares, Poniards, Phil- 
ters, and Sorceries of Laſcivieus Women ; for it is not 
convenient for the Chaſte, either to love or to be belov d. 
At which Words, as my Father told me, he took 
Protogenes by the Hand, and repeated to him theſe 
Verſes, 


Words ſuch as theſe, the Spartan Courage warm . 
And the affronted Youth provoke to arm. 


For ſurely the Exorbitant Language of Piſ/as gives 
us good reaſon to take Daphneus's part, while he in- 
troduces over the Head of Wedlock, a Society void 
of Love, and utterly a Stranger to that ſame Friend- 
ſhip which deſcends, and 1s inſpir'd from above ; 
which if real Affection and Submiſſion be wanting, 
can hardly be reſtrain'd by all the Curbs and Yokes 
of Shame and Fear. Then Pas for my part, ſaid 
he, I give little heed to this Argument ; for as for 
Daphneus, I find him in the ſame Condition with 
Braſs; for as Braſs is not ſo eaſily melted by the 
Fire as by the force of the ſame melted and liquid 
Metal being powr'd upon it, which mollifies both 
alike, and cauſes them to run and mix together ; ſo 
it is not the Beauty of Lyſander that inflames him, but 
the converſing along with her that is already en- 
flam'd and full of Fire, that ſets him all in a Flame 


himſelf; and it is apparent, that unleſs he makes haſt. 


to us, he will ſuddenly be melted with his own Hear. 
But I perceive, ſaid he, the ſame Thing will befall 
me, which Anthemion has moſt reaſon to deſire, that 
I ſhall offend both my Judges and my ſelf; and 
therefore I ſhall ſay no more. Then Anthemion, Tis 
very true indeed, your Fear is juſt ; for you ought at 
the firſt to have ſpoken to the purpoſe, and what was 
proper to the Argument in Hand. To this Piſcas reply d 
that he was willing that every Woman ſhould have 
her Lover, but withal, that it very mach concern'd 
Baccho to have a care how he entangl'd himſelf in 
Iſmenodora's Wealth; leſt while we match him with 
fo much Grandeur and Magnificence, we conſume 
him to nothing, like Tin among Braſs; fer 1 _ 
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tell yon, it would be a hard matter for ſo young a 
Strip ing as he is, though he ſhould marry a plain 
and ordinary Woman, to keep the Soveraignty of 
the Breeches, and to be ſtill predominant, as Wine 
above Water. But we ſee her already deſign 
Superiority and Command ; elſe why ſhould ſhe re- 
fule ſo many Suitors of great Wealth and Noble Ex- 
traction that court her daily, to woe her ſelf, a meer 
Boy, that has but newly aſſum'd the Robes of Man- 
hood, and more fit to go to School than to Marry. 
And therefore thoſe Husbands that are wiſe, with- 
out any Admonition, out of their own Fore-ſight, 
clip their Wives Wings themſelyes; that is, they 
prune away their Riches, that prompt them to Lux- 
ury and Vanity, and render them inconſtant and fool- 
ih; ſo that many times, by the help of rheſe 
Wings, they ſoar out of their Husbands Reach, and 
fly quite away; or if they ſtay at Home, better it 
were for a Man to be chain'd with Fetters of Gold, 
as they chain their Priſoners in Ethiopia, than to be 


ty'd to the Riches of a Wife. However, ſaid Pro- 


toge nes, he has not hinted to us in the leaſt, the ha- 
zard we run of inverting abſurdly and ridiculouſly the 
Counſel of Heſiod, whoſe Words are theſe, 


For Medlock ripe, look out, and chooſe thy Love, 
Not under thirty much, nor much above ; 

This is the Seaſon; they that longer tarry, 
Tarry too long, if they for Off-jpring Marry. 
Virgins of fourteen Signs of Ripeneſs ſhow, 

At fifteen match em, e're more harm they knew, 


We quite contrary to this Precept, are going about 
to couple a young Lad, ſcarce ripe for Marriage, to 
a Lady much older than himſelf, like thoſe that 
graft the tender Scyons of Dates and Fig-trees upon 
old Stocks, to make them bear Fruit before their Sea- 
ſon. But you'll ſay, the Woman is in Love up to 


the Ears, and burns with Deſire. Who is he that 
will hinder her from Maſquerading before his Doors? 


From ſinging her Amorous Lamentations at his Win- 
dows ? From adorning his Statues with Chaplets b 
ö oy ar- 
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Garlands of Flowers? From duelling her Rivals, and 


winning him from them all by Feats of Arms? For 
theſe are Acts that demonſtrate the height of a paſ- 
ſionate Affection. Let her knit her Brows, refrain 
all manner of Pomp of Luxury ; let her put on a 
Garb and Countenance ſuitable to ſuch a violent Paſ- 


ſion. But if Baſhful and Modeſt, let her fit at Home, 
expecting her Suitors and Gallants to come and court 
her there. But who would not fly and abominate a 


Woman that profeſles Love, for fear of making ſuch 
an impudent Incontinence the firſt ſtep to his future 
Nuptials ? 

When Protegenes had thus concluded, Do you not 
ſee, Anthemion, ſaith Daphnæus, how they make this 
again the common Hypotheſis and Subject of Diſpute, 
enforcing us ſtill to continue our Diſcourſe of Nup- 
tial Love, who deny not our ſelves to be the Uphol- 
ders of it; nor ever avoided the being one of that 
celebrated Chorus. Moſt certainly I do, reply'd Au- 
themion, and therefore proceed in the Defence of Con- 
jugal Affection; and let us have alſo your Aſſiſtance 
in maintaining the Argument about Riches, with 
which Piſias chiefly ſeems to ſcare us. Tis the leaſt 
we can do, ſaid my Father, for would it not be a 
great Reproach to Woman-kind, ſhould we reject 
1ſmenodera, becauſe ſhe is in Love, and Wealthy to 
boot? But ſhe is Nobly deſcended as well as Rich; 
What then, is ſhe not beauriful and young? What if 
ſhe be ſomewhat ſtately and haughty, by reaſon of her 
Illuftrious Birth, ſo ſhe live in Eſteem and Reputation. 
If ſhe be proud and reſerv'd to others, a Eber and 
diſcreet Lady, as I/menodora is, will not be fo to her 
Husband. For there is nothing of Crabbedneſs, no- 
thing ſowr, nothing troubleſome in Women truly 
Chaſt and Modeſt. So that if there be any Women 
that value themſelves upon their Chaſtity, and domi- 
neer over their Husbands for only that good Quality, 
tis becauſe they are otherwiſe naturally moroſe, and 
that ill Quality gains them the Name of Shrews and 
Furies, to be commended for their Chaſtity and no- 
thing elfe. But you'll ſay, ſince it may be a Man's 
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Mis fortune to be ſo hamper d, would it not be better 
to marry ſome Thracian Abrotonon, or ſome Mileſian 
Bacchis exchang'd for raw Hides, as an Aſſurance of 
her future Loyalty and Obedience; and yet we have 
known ſome Men that have been miſerably Hen- 
peck'd by theſe ſort of Underlings. The Samian 
Minſtrels and Morrice-Dancers, ſuch as were Ariſtoni- 
ca and Oenanthe with her Tabor and Pipe, and Aga- 
thoclea inſulted over the Diadems of their Sovereigns. 
The Syrian Semiramis was a poor Wench, kept by 
one of N.nus's Slaves, partly as his Servant, partly 
as his Harlot, till Niuus meeting her, and taking 
a Fancy to her, at length doated upon her to 
that degree, that ſhe not only govern'd him as ſhe 
pleas'd her ſelf, but contemn'd him. . So that finding 
ſhe had got the abſolute Maſtery over him, ſhe be- 
came ſo bold as to deſire him to do her the favour 
to ſee her fit but one Day upon his Throne, with 
the Royal Diadem upon her Head, diſpatching the 
public Buſineſs, To which the King conſenting, and 
giving order to all his Officers to yield her the ſame 
Obedience as to himſelf, at firſt ſhe was very molerate 
in her Commands, ouly to make tryal of the Guards 
about her; but when ſhe ſaw that they obey'd her 
without the leaſt Heſitation or Murmuring, ſhe com- 


manded them fiſt to lay hold of Ninus himſelf, then 


to bind him, at length to kill him. Which . | 
done, ſhe took the Government upon her ſelf, an 


reign'd victoriouſly over all 4/ia with great Splen- 


dor and Renown; after ſhe added ſeveral Kingdoms 
by Conqueſt ro her Antient Dominions. And was 
not Belefiia, a Barbarian Courteſar, bought in the 
Market, in whoſe Honour the Al-xandrians erected 
Temples and Altars, with Inſcriptions to Venus Bele- 
tiz as Marks of the King's Affection to her? Then 


for P/yyne allo, enſhrin'd in the ſame Temple, and 


honour'd with rhe ſame Solemnities as Cupid, and 


v hoſe Statue, all of beacen Gold, ſtands among Kings 
and Queens; I would fain know what Dowry of hers 


it was, that brought ſo many Lovers into ſuch Subjec- 


tion to her. But as thoſe great Men, through their 
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Softneſs and Effeminacy, became a Prey to thoſe Wo- 
men; ſo on the other fide, Men of low and mean 
Condition , having marry'd Women borh wealth 
and of ſplendid Extraction, neither'd lower'd Sail, 
nor abated any thing of their Courage and Greatneſs 
of Mind, but liv'd rogether, always honouring their 
Wives, and _ that Supertority over them, 
which was their Right and Due. But he that con- 
tracts and reduces his Wife within a narrow Compaſs, 3 
and makes her leſs, like a Ring that is too big for 
the Finger, tv prevent it from dropping off, is like 
to thoſe that dock off their Mares Tails, and clip their y 
Manes, and then lead them to a River or Pond ; for 
it is reported, that when thoſe Mares perceive them- 
felves ſo ill favour'dly ſhorn and disfigur'd, they loſe ; 
their natural Courage, and will afterwards ſuffer 
themſelves to be cover'd by Aﬀes. And therefore 
as It is a baſe thing to prefer the Riches of a Woman 
above her Virtue or Nobility ; ſo is it as great Folly 
to reſet Wealth, when accompany'd with Virtue and 
illuſtrious Parentage. Antigonus writing to a Captain 
of his, whom he had order'd to fortify the little Hill 
Munichia, joining the City of Athens to the Harbour, 
bid him not only make the Collar ſtrong, but keep 
the Dog lean ; intimating thereby, that he ſhould 
take care to impoveriſh the Athenians. But there is 
no neceſſity for the Husband of a rich and beautiful 
Wife, to make her poor, or to disfigure her; but by 
his Refervedneſs and Prudence, and by ſeeming not 
to admire any thing particularly in her, to carry him- 
ſelf fo, har the may perceive, that as he deſigns not 
to be a Tyrant, ſo ſhe muſt not expect him to be her 
Subje& ; giving that Weight to the Ballance, that 
ftill the Scale may turn for the good of both. Now, 
as for Iſmenodora, her Years are fit for Marriage, and 
me is a Woman moſt likely to bear Children; nay, 
T am inform'd that ſhe is now in her Prime. And 
then ſmiling upon Piſtas, For, faid he, ſhe is not elder 
than any of her Rivals; neither has ſhe any grey 
Hairs, as ſome that keep company with Baccho, Now _ 
E thoe People think their Converſe with the young ; 
gentle. 
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Gentlemen no way misbecoming their Gravity; what 
hinders, but that ſhe may affect and cheriſh him as 
well, if not better, than any young Virgin whatever? 
For I muſt needs ſay, 'tis a difficult matter many 
times rightly to mix and blend the Tempers and 
Conditions of young People ; in regard it will require 
ſome time &o make them ſenſible of ſeveral Extrava- 
ncies which they may commit, until they have 
Pld ade the Pride and Wantonneſs which is inci- 
dent to Youth ; and many a bluſtering Tempeſt will 
happen between the new married Couple, before they 
can be brought to endure the Yoke, and draw quietly 
together ; more eſpecially if there be any thing of 
Jealouſy harbour'd in the Boſom of either ; for that, 
like the Wind, in the Abſence of the Pilot, diſturbs 
and confutes the Happineſs of the Match, while the 
one has not Skill to govern, and the other refuſes to 
be govern'd. Now then, if it be ſo that Nurſes are 
ſought for to look after ſucking Infants, School- 
maſters to teach Children; if Maſters of Exerciſe 
guide young Striplings ; if the Law and the Captain 
General governs thoſe that are of Age, ſo that no 
Man can be ſaid to be at his own liberty to do what 
he liſt; where is the Abſurdity for a Wife, that has 
Wit and Diſcretion, and the Advantage of Years, to 
govern and direct the Life and Converſation of a 
Hg Husband ; profitable to him, as exceeding 
im in Wiſdom, and augmenting the Pleaſure of her 


| Society, by the Sweetneſs of her Diſpoſition, and 


Reality of Affection. To conclude, ſaid he, we that 
are Bœotians ourſelyes, ought to reverence Hercules, 
and not to be offended with thoſe that marry Wo- 
men elder than themſelves ; knowing, as we do, 
that even Hercules himſelf gave his own Wife Megara, 
being then three and thirty Years old, to [claus his 
Son, being no more than ſixteen Years of Age. 
While they were in the midſt of theſe Diſcourſes, 
one of Fiſiass Companions and Friends, as my Father 
reported, came alloping towards them out of the 
City, whip and ſpur, to bring the News of a ſtrange 


and wonderful Accident. For Iſenedora believing 
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that Baccho no way diflik'd his being married to her, 
but only was deter'd by the Importunities of his 
Friends, that diſſuaded him from the Match, reſolved 
not to let the Young Man efcape her. To this pur- 
poſe ſhe ſent for certain Sparks of her Acquiintance, 
whom ſhe knew to be ſtout and reſolute young 
Gentlemen, and ſome Women that were Well wiſhers 
to her Amours, and obſerving the Hour that Ba-cho 
was wont to e by her Houſe to the Wreſtling Place, 
well attended and decently garbed, one Day when 
he came near the outermoſt Door, anointed as he was 
for the Exerciſe, with two or three more in the ſame 


Poſture, ſhe met him in the Street, and gently twitch'd 


his upper Coat, which was the Signal given; at what 
time her Friends ruſh'd forth, and furly and ſoftly 
catching him up in his Mandilion and Doublet, in a 
huddle together, they carry'd him into the Houſe, 
and lock'd the Door faſt afrer them. Then came the 
Women alſo, and pulling off his Mandqilion, threw 
about him a coftly nuptial Garment. The Servants 
likewiſe running up and down from one Place th ano- 
ther, adorn'd the Poſts not only of Hue nodora's, but 
of Baccho's Houſe, with Laurel Boughs ; and a Min- 
ſtrel likewiſe was order'd to pipe along tae Streets, as 
is uſual at Weddings. The Story thus related, the 
Theſpians and Strangers ſome of them laugh'd, ſome 
others were heinouſly oftended, and did what they 
could to exaſperate the Preſidents of the public Ixer- 
ciſes: For they have a great Command over the 
young Gentlemen, and keep a ſevere and vigilant 
Eye upon all their Actions. And now there was not 
a Word ſaid of the Sports that were intended; bur 
all rhe People forſaking the Theatre, flock'd to He- 
nodora's Houſe, diſcourſing and debating the matter 
one among another. But when Pifzas's Friend, with 
his Horſe all foaming, and in a Sweat, as if he had 
brought Intelligence from the Army in Time of War, 
had deliver'd his News, being hardly able to ſpeak 
for want of Breath, and concluding his Story with 
ſaying, That Iſmenodora had raviſ'd Baccho, my Fa- 
ther told me, that Zeuxippus fell a laughing, and as 


he 


wed. 
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he was a great Admirer of that Poet, repeated the 
Verſes of Euripides : 


Manton with Wealth, fair Lady, thou haſt done 
No more than Wiſdom teaches every one. 


But that Pas ſtarting up out of his Seat, made a 
great Exclimation, crying out; O ye Gods when 
will ye put an end to this Licentiouſneſs, that will in 
the end ſubvert our City? For now all things are 
running into diſorder through Violation of the Laws; 
but perhaps it is now louk'd upon as a flight Matter, 
to tranſgreſs the Law and violate Juſtice ; for even 
the Law of Nature is tran{greſs'd and broken by the 
inſolent Anarchy of the Female Sex. Was ever there 
any ſuch thing committed in the Iſlind of Lemnos ? 
Let us go, ſaid he, let us go and deliver up the 
Wreſtling Place, and the Council Houſe, to the Wo- 
men, if the City be ſo effeminate as to put up theſe 
Indignities. Thus Piſias brake from the Company in 
a Fury; nor would Protegenes leave him, partly of- 
Fended at what had happen'd, and partly to allwage 
and mollify his Friend. But Antbemion ; *'T was a ju- 
venile bold Attempt, ſaid he, and truly Lemnian ; be 
we know that the Lady was warmly in Love. To 
whom Soclares ſmiling, Do you then believe, ſaid he, 
that this was a real 1 and Force, and not 
rather a Stratagem of the Young Man's own Contri- 
vance (for he has Wit at will) to the end he might 
eſcape out of the Hands of his ruder Male Lovers, 
into the Embraces of a fair and rich Widow? Never 
ſay fo, ſaid Authemion, nor have ſuch a Suſpicion of 
Baccho : For were he not naturally, as he is, of a 
plain and open Temper, he would never have con- 
ceal'd this thing from me, to whom he has always 
imparted his Secrets, and whom he knew to be al- 
ways a Favourer of [/enod»ra's Deſign. For accord- 
ing to the Saying of Heraclitus, it is a harder matter 
to withſtand Love than Anger : For whatever it has 
a Delire to, it will purchaſe with the hazard of Life, 
Fortune and Reputation. Now where is there a more 
accompliſh'd Woman in all our City, than [/menodora ? 
M 3 When 
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When did you ever hear an ill Word ſpoken by her ? 
Or when did ever any thing done in her Houle give 
the leaſt Suſpicion of an ill Act? Rather we may 
ſay, that ſhe ſeems to be inſpir d beyond other Wo- 
men with ſomething above humane Reaſon. Then 
Pemptides ſmiling, Truly, ſaid he, there is a certain 
Diſeaſe of the Body, which they call Sacred : So that 
it is no wonder, if ſome Men give the Appellation of 
Sacred and Divine, to the moſt raging and vehement 
Paſſion of the Mind. But as in Egypt once I ſaw two 
Neighbours hotly contending about a Serpent, which 
before them in the Road, while both concluded 
it to be good Luck, and each afſum'd the happy Omen 
to himſelf; ſo ſeeing ſome of you at this time haling 
Love into the Chambers of Men, others into the Ca- 
binets of the Women, as a di vinely tranſcendent Good; 


I do not wonder, ſince it is a Paſſion fo powerful, and 


greatly eſteem'd, that it be magnify'd, and held in 
greateſt Veneration by thoſe that have moſt reaſon to 
clip its Wings, and expel and drive it from em. 
Hitherto therefore T have been ſilent, perceiving the 
Debate to be rather about a particular Concern, than 
any thing for the public Good. But now that Piſ6as 
is gone, I would willingly underftand from one of 
you, upon what account it was, that they who firſt 
diſcours'd of Love were ſo fond to defy it? So ſoon 
as Pemptides had done, and that my Father was about 
to ſay ſomething in anſwer to his Queſtion, another 
Meſſenger came from the City in [/menodora's Name, 
requeſting Anthemion to come to her; for that the 
Tumult increaſed, and the Preſidents of the Games 
could not agree, while one was of opinion that Baccho 
was to be demanded and delivered up into their 
Hands, and the other thought it an Impertinence to 


meddle with that which nothing concern'd them. 


Thus Anthemion being gone, my Father addreſs'd 
himſelf to Pemptides by Name, and ſo entering into 
the following Diſcourſe, you ſeem to me, Sir, ſaid he, 


to have hit upon a very ſtrange and nice Point, or ra- 


ther, as I may ſo ſay, to have endeavour'd to ftir 
things which are not to be mo d, in reference 5 
pi- 
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Opinion which we have of rhe Gods, while you de- 
mand a Reaſon and Demonſtration of every thing in 
particular. For it is ſufficient to believe according 
to the Faith of our Forefathers, and the Inſtructions 
of the Country where we have been bred and born, 
than which we cannot utter or invent a more certain 
Argument : | 


For ſurely all the Wit of humane Brain 
This Part of Knowledze never could attain. 


For this is a Foundation and Baſis common to all Pie- 
ty and Religion ; of which if the ſteady Rule and 
decreed Maxims be once diſordered and ſhaken, all 
the reſt muſt totter and become ſuſpected. And no 
ueſtion but you bave heard in what a confuſion of 
hought Euripides was, and how it perplexed him to 
begin his Me nalippe. 


— Jupiter, if his Name be ſo; 
For 'tis by hearſay only that I know. 


Where he ſeems to have a Confidence in the lofty 
Stile and elaborate Eloquence of his 1 to ven- 
ture the Indignation of the Deity; but finding he 
had drawn upon himſelf the Envy of another Adver- 
ſary, the Multitude, he altered the Verſe. 


Jove ; for wwe own he hat receiv'd that Name 
From Truth alone, and not from common Fame. 


What difference then is there between calling in que- 
ſtion the Name of Jupiter and Minerva, and doubting 
of the Name of Cid, or Love? For it is not of late 
that Cxpid, or Love, has challeng'd Altars and Sacri- 
fices, neither is he a Foreigner ſtarted up out of any 
Barbarian Superſtition, as were the Atte and the Adc- 
nei, introduc'd by I know not what ſort of Hermaphrc- 
dites and idle Women. Nor has he clandeſtinely crept 
into Honours no may becoming him, to avoid the Ac- 
cuſation of Baſtardy, and being unduly enroll'd in 


the Catalogue of the Gods. But when you hear Em- 
pedocles thus ſaying : 
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In Friendſhip too, obſerve my Song, 
There is both equal, broad and long: 
But this thou muſt not think to find 
With Eyes of Body, but of Mind. 


You ought to believe all this to be ſaid of Love : For 
that Love, no more than any of the reſt of the antient 
Deities, 1s viſible, but apprehended only by Opinion 
and Belief; for every one of which, if you require a 
Reaſon and demonſtrative Argument, by enquiring 
after every Temple, and making a ſophiſtical Doubt 
npon every Altar, you ſhall find nothing free from 
Calumny and malicious Slander. For, that I may go 
on farther, obſerve but theſe : 


I do not Venus ſee with mortal Eyes, 

The Goddeſs unto whom we ſacrifice ; 

Yet this is ſhe that mighty Cupid bare, 
Whoſe Offspring all Terreſtrial Beings are. 


Therefore Empedocles gives her the Epithet of Seid ess 
or the Giver of Life; and Sopbocles calls her Yuxeparoys 
or Fruitful; both very aptly and pertinently. For in- 
deed the great and wonderful Work of Generation is 
properly the Work of Venus, where Love is only an 
Aſſiſtant, when preſent with Venus; but whoſe Ab- 
ſence renders the Act itſelf altogether irkſome, diſ- 
honourable, harſh and ben. For the Conjunc- 
tion of Man and Woman without true Affection, like 
Hunger and Thirſt, that terminate in Satiety, produ- 
ces nothing truly noble or commendable; unleſs the 
Goddeſs, ſeparating from Love the Glut of Pleaſure, 

erpetuate Delight by a continual Supply of Friend- 
ſhip and Harmony of Temper. Therefore Parmeni- 
des aſſerts Love to be the moſt antient of all the 
Works of Venus, 


Of all the Gods that rule above, 
She firſt brought forth the mighty Love. 


But He ſiod, in my Opinion, ſeems more Sogn” 08 
cally to make Love the eldeſt of all the Gods, as from 
whom all the other Deities derive their Beginning: 

There- 
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Therefore, ſhould we deprive Love of the Honours 
which are decreed him, the Ceremonies we aſcribe 
to Venus will be no longer in requeſt. For it is not 
ſufficient to ſay, that ſome Men reproach Love, and 
load him with Contumelies, but abſtiin from giving 
her an ill Word: For upon the ſame Theatre we hear 
theſe Scandals fix'd upon both : 


Love, idle of himſelf, takes up his Reſt, 
And harvours only in the ſlethjul Breaſ?. 


And in another place thus upon Venus: 


Se does n-t th' only Name of Cy pris own, 
B it by a hundred other Names is known : 
S'e's Hell on Earth, continu'd Violence, 

And Rage, ſubduing all the Force of Senſe. 


As indeed we may ſay of the reſt of the Gods, that 
there is not one that has eſcap'd the ſcandalous Jibes 
of illiterate Ae Look upon Alars, as in a Bra- 
zen Sculpture, poſſeſſing the Place juſt oppoſite to 


Love, how highly has he been honoured, how lowly 
dezraded by Men! 


Swine-ſnouted Mars, and as a Beetle blind, 
II be, fair Dames, diſorders all Mankind. 


Homer alſo gives him the Epithet of AνẽjEe / or con- 
t minaled with Murder, and of qAore3TaaarCt, or 
Fack a both ſides. Moreover Chryſippis explaining the 
Name of the Deity, fixes a villainous Accuſation up 

on him: For, ſiys he, Ares is derived from p47, 
which ſignifies to murder and deſtroy ; thereby at- 
fording an Occaſion for ſome to give the Name of 
Ares or Mars to that ſame Pronenels and perverſe In- 
clination of Men to Wrath and Paſſion, and to quar- 
rel and fight one with another. Others affirm Venus 
to be nothing but our Concupifcence ; that Mercury 
is no more than the Faculty of Speech; that the Ma- 
ſes are only the Names for the Arts and Sciences; 
and that Minervs is only a fine Word for Prudence, 
And t ius you ſee into what an Abyſs of Atheiſm we 
are like to plunge our ſelves, while we go about to 
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fer up the Paſſions, Faculties and Virtues of Men for 
fo many Gods. I plainly perceive it, reply'd Pemp- 
tides ; for I neither 42 it lawful to make the 
Gods to be Paſſions, nor on the other ſide, to make 
the Paſſions to be Deities. To whom my Father: 
Well then, ſaid he, do you belteve Mars to be a God, 
or a Paſhon of ours? To which when Pemptides re- 
ply'd, that be thought Mars to be the Deity that rec- 
tify'd the angry and courageous Part of Man ; my Fa- 
ther 12 retorting upon him, Why then, ſaid 
he, ſhall our paſſtonate Part, and thoſe wrathful In- 
clinations within us, that provoke us to Miſchief and 
Bloodſhed, have a Deity to over-rule and govern 
them, and will you not allow the ſame Guardianſhip 
over our better Propenſities to Love, Friendſhip, So- 
eiety and Peace? There is a Deity that preſides and 
Has the Superintendence over thoſe that kill and are 
Hain; a Deity that bears rule in Matters of Arms, all 
warlike Preparations, Aſſwlts of Cities, Depredations 
of Countries, c. and diftributes Rewards as he ſees. 
Sccafion ; and ſhall thete be no Deity to be a Witneſs 
and Overſeer, a Supreme Governor and DireQor of 
Conjugal Affection, which terminat6s in Concord and 
happy Society? Nay, we find that they who make 
their Sport to-hunt wild Goats, Hares and Deer, are 
ddt without their Foreſt Deity to encourage them; 
and they that make it their buſinefs to trepan Wolves 
and Bears inte Snares and Pirfalls, pray for good Luck 
do Ariſters, | 


Who firſt of all for the wild Beaſt of Prey 
With 2 axt Snares in ſecret Ambuſh lay. 


Mrcules having alſo bent his Bow, before he let fly 


#t the Bird which he intended to hit, invok d ano- 
ther Deiry, as we find in AÆſc hylus: 

Hunter Apollo, and to Hunter's Kind, 

Direct this Arrow to the Mark de ſig nd. 


But for Men chat hunt the moſt noble Game of Love 
wad Friendſhip, there is not fo much as one Demon 
ad uſſiſt and proſper ſolaudablean Enterprize. Ty 
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Daphneus, for my _ I cannot believe a Man to be 
a more inconſiderable Plant than an Oak, or Mulber- 


ry Tree, or the Vine, which Homer calls by the Name 


of Hemeris ; conſidering that Man in his due Seaſon 
alſo is endu'd with a powerful Faculty to bud, and 
pleaſantly put forth the Beauties both of his Body 
and Mind. To whom Daphnens : In the Name of 
all the Gods, who ever thought otherwiſe ? All 
thole muſt certainly, reply'd my Father, who believe 
the Care of Plowing, Sowing and Planting, 1s an Em- 
ployment becoming the Gods: To which purpole 
they have alſo certain Nympbs attending them, who 
are call'd Druids, and live juſt as long as the Trees, 
of which they take care: Or, as Pindarus ſings, 


God Bacchus, He 
That is the chaſte Autumnal Light, 
Vi/hoſe „ aer, warm and brigbt 
Give Nouriſhment to every fruitful. Tree. 


And yet will not allow the Nouriſhment and Growth 
of Children and young People, who in the Flower of 
their Age are to beform'd and ſhap'd into ſeveral Va- 
rieties of Beauty, to be under the Care and Tuition 
of any Deity : Or that there is any Divinity to take 
care, that Man, being once born, may be guided and 
conducted in the true Paths of Virtue, and to prevent 
the tender Plant from being bow'd and bent the wrong 
way, for want of a good Inſtructor, or by the de- 
prav'd Converſation of thoſe with whom he lives. 
For my part, I look upon it as a heinous Piece of In- 
dignity and Ingratitude, and as it were a driving of 
the Deity from his Love to Mankind, which he is 
ready to diſperſe and diffuſe over all, and willingly. 
never abandons the Diſtreſſes and Neceſſities of Mor- 
eals ; of which there are ſome that cannot be avoided, 
tho' not ſo pleaſing to endure. Thus our being deli- 
vered from the Mother's Womb, is no ſuch delight- 
ful thing, as being attended with Pain and Iſſues of 
Blood; and yet there is a Celeftial Midwife and 
Overſeer, that takes particular care of that Neceſſity, 
which is Lucina. And indeed a Man had better * 
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be born, than to be mide bad and wicked for want 
of a good Tutor and Guardian. Nay, we find that 
the divine Power does not deſert us in our Sickneſs, 
nor after we are dead ; there being ſtill ſome Deity 
or other, who claims ſome certain peculiar Employ- 
ment or Function, even upon thoſe Occaſions. Among 
the reſt, there is one that helps to convey the Souls 
of ſuch as have ended this Life, into the other 
World, and lays them aſleep, like the Funuch that 
is appointed to uſher in the Bride into her Bed- 
chamber; for which reaſon Mercury is called by the 
Name of \uXorTaures, or the Soul- conductor; ac- 
cording to this of the Poet : 


For ſhady Night ne er brought me forth to play 
With artful Touch upon the tuneſul Lyre, 
Nor to be Miſtreſs of prophetic Fire, 

Nor Pains of rude Diſtempers to all:y ; 

But to convey the Souls of the Deceas d 

Each one to their appointed Place of Reſt, 


Nevertheleſs theſe miniſterial Functions have many 
Difficulties and Troubles which attend them ; where- 
as we cannot imagine any Employment more holy, 
and Exerciſe more ſacred; nor any Contention for 
Prize and Glory more becoming a Deity, than to di- 
rect and aſſiſt the lawful Endeavours and Purſuits of 
Lovers in their Prime of Years and Beauty. There is 
nothing diſhonourable, nothing of forc'd Neceſſity in 
this, but gentle Perſuaſion and alluring Grace, render» 
ing Labour delightful, as leading to Virtue and Friend- 
ip, and which never attains the true Accompliſh- 
ment of the End it aims at, without ſome divine Af- 
fiitance ; nor can have any other Conductor and 
Maſter than Cupid himſelf, who is the Friend and 
Companion of the Muſes, the Graces, and Venus his 
own Mother. For according to Melannitpides, 


Great Love it is, that in the Heart of Man 
Sows the ſweet Harveſt of unſtain d Deſire ; 
Which once grown ripe, true Lovers reap again, 


With laſting Joys to ſeed the pleaſing Fire. 
; What 
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What do you ſay, Zeuvippus, can we believe it to be 
otherwiſe ? In truth, I judge it ſo, reply'd Zeuxippus, 
and I think it would be abſurd to affirm the contrary. 
And would ir not be abſurd indeed, faid my Father, 
ſince there are four ſorts of Friendſhips, according 
to the Determination of the Antients? The firſt, 
ſay they, is natural; the next is that of Kindred and 
Relations ; the third is that of Friends and Acquain- 
tance; and laſt is that of Lovers. Three of theſe 
have their ſeveral Turelir Deities, under the Names 
of gi &, the Patron of Friendſhip ; Fer, O, the 
Patron of Hoſpitality; and sabe or ae, 
who knits Affection between thoſe of the ſame Coun- 
try. Only amorous Affection, as if it were unhal- 
lowed and under Interdiction, they leave without 
any Guardian or Protector, which indeed requires the 
greateſt Care and Government, above all the reſt. All 
that you ſay, reply d Zeuxippus, is undeniable. 

By the way, reply'd my Father, we may here take 
notice of what Plato diſcourſes upon this Subject. 
For he ſays, that there is a certain Madneſs tranſmit- 
ted from the Body to the Soul, proceeding from a 
malignant Mixture of ill Humours, or a noxious Va- 
pour, or rather pernicious Spirit, that poſſeſſes the 
Heart; which Madneſs is a rugged and terrible Dif- 
eiſe. The other is a kind of Fury, partaking ſome- 
thing of Divine Inſpiration; neither is it engender'd 
within, but is an Inſufflation from without, and a 
Diſturbance of the rational and conſiderative Facul- 
ty, deriving its Beginning and Motion from ſome 
ſtronger Power; the common Affection of which is 
call'd the Enthuſiaſtic Paſſion. For as EA or In- 
ſpiration ſignifies fl with Mind, Eugesr denotes re- 


plete with Prudence; fo this Commotioa of the Soul is 


call'd Enthuſiaſm, by reaſon it participates of a more 
divine Power. Now the Prophetic Part of Enthu- 


ſiaſm derives itſelf from the Inſpiration of Apollo, 


poſſeſſing the Intellect of the Soothſayer; but Baccha- 


nal Fury proceeds from Father Liber: 
And with the Corybantes ye ſball dance. 
Says Sophocles. For, as for the Extravagancies on ah 
rIE1Its 
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Prieſts of Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, and thoſe 
which are call'd Panic Terrors and Ejaculations, they 
are all of the ſame nature with the Bacchanal Orgie. 
There is alſo a third fort of Exthuſiaſm, which is proper 
to the Muſes, which poſſeſſing an even temper'd and 
placid Soul, excites and rouſes up the Gifts of Poetr 
and Muſic. But as for that ſame warlike Fury which 
is call'd Arimanian, it is well known to deſcend from 
Mars the God of War; a fort of Fury, wherein there 
is no Grace nor Muſical Sweetneſs, deſtructive alto- 
gether to Generation, and rouſing up the People to 
Diſcord and Tumult. 

There remains yet one ſort more of Alienation of 
the Underſtanding in Man, the fame neither obſcure, 
nor yet altogether calm and quiet; concerning which 
I would fain ask Pemptides, 


Which of the Gods it is that ſhakes the Spear, 
That beareth Fruit fo lovely and ſo fair? 


But without expeCting a Reſolution of this Queſtion, 

I mean that Erotic Fury that poſſeſſes lovely Youths 

and chaſte Women; yet a hot and vehement Tranſ- 
ort. For do we not ſee how the Warrior lays down 
is Arms, and ſubmits to this more prevalent Rage 


— With that, 
His Grooms o erjoy d he had the Mar forſook, 
His pond'rous Arms from off bis Shoulders took. 


And thus having renonnc'd the Hazards of Battle, he 
fits down a quiet. Spectator of other Men's Dangers. 
But as for theſe Bacchanalian Motions, and Frisking of 
the Corybantes, there is a way to allay thoſe extrava- 
gant Tranſports, by changing the Meaſure from the 
Trochai: to the Spondaic, and the Tone from the Pbry- 
gian to the Doric; and the Pythian pate Prop deſcend- 


ing from her Tripos, and quitting the Prophetic Ex 
halation, becomes ſedate and calm again. Whereas 
the Fury of Love, where-ever it ſeizes either Man ox 
Woman, it ſets them in a Flame; no Muſic, no ap- 
peaſing Incantations, no Change of Places are able to 
quench or put a ſtop to it ; but, being in Preſence, they 

gaze; 
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aze; being abſent, they deſire ; by Day they proſe- 
Ss their 3 Viſits ; by Night the — 
at the Windows; ſober, they are continually calling 
their Miſtreſſes, and * they are fuddl'd, are 

ways teazing the Company with their Love Songs 
and Madrigals. Neither, as one was pleas'd to ſay, 
are Poetical Fancies, by reaſon of their lively Expreſ- 
ſrons, the Dreams of thoſe that wake; but rather the 
Dialogues of Perſons enamour'd, diſcourſing with 
their abſent Miſtreſſes, as if they were preſent; and 
dallying, embracing and expoſtalaring with them, as 
if they were in place. For the Sight ſeems to deli- 
neate other Fanctes in the Water, that quickly glide 
away, and flip out of the Mind ; whereas the Imagi- 
nations of Lovers being, as it were, enamell'd by Fire, 
leave the Images of things imprinted in the Memory, 
moving, living, 2 and remaining for a long 
time. So that Cato the Roman was wont to ſay, that 
the Soul of a Lover reſided and dwelt in the Soul of 
the Perſon belov'd : For that there is ſettl'd and fix d 
in the one, the Form, Shape, Manners, Converſation 
and Actions of the other; by the ſwift Motion of 
which he diſpatches and rids a great deal of Ground, 
as the Cynics, or (as others will have it) the Come- 
dians (ay, in a {ſhort time, and finds a more compen- 
dious and dire& Road to Virtue ; and he is carry'd 
from Love to Friendſhip, as it were with Wind and 
Tide, the God of Love aſſiſting his Paſſion. In ſhort. 
then I ay, that the Enthuſiaſm of Lovers is neither 
void of divine Inſpiration, neither is it under the 
Guardianſhip and Conduct of any other Deity, but 
he whoſe Feſtivals we ſolemnize, and to whom we 
offer our Oblations. Nevertheleſs, in regard we mea- 
fure the Excellency of a Deity by his Puiſſance, and 
the Benefit which we receive at his Hands, and eſteem 
Power and Virtue to be rhe two chiefeſt and moſt 
divine of all humane Bleſſings, it may not be unſea- 
Fonable to conſider, whether Love be inferior in 
Power to any other of the Gods. For accordang to 

Sopbocles, 

Great 
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Great is the Puiſſance of the Cyprian Queen, 
And great the Honour, which her Triumphs win. 


Great is alſo the Dominion of Mart; and indeed we 
ſee the Power of all the reſt of the Gods, divided in 
ſome meaſure into two ſorts ; the one familiarly al- 
luring to Virtue and Honeſty, the other conſiſting in 
the Reſiſt ince of Evil, and is originally bred in the 
Soul; as Plato obſerves in his Deſcription of Forms. 

Now then let us conſider, the Venereal Delight is a 
thing that is purchas'd many times for a ſmall matter 
of Money, and that there is no Man that ever under- 
went any Pain or Danger for the ſake of Venereal En- 
joyments, unleſs he were inflam'd and tormented with 
the burning Fires of an ardent Luſt: Inſomuch, that 
not to mention ſuch Courteſans as either Phryne or 
Lais, we find that the Harlot Gnathemon, 


By gloomy Lanthorn-Light, at Evening late, 
Waiting and calling for ſome Triggermate, 


Is often paſs'd by and neglected. 


But then, if once ſome Spirit blew the Fre, 
Kirdi'd by L:ve's extream and warm Deſire, 


This makes the Pleaſure equally eſteem'd and valu'd 


to the Treaſures of Tantalus, and all his vaſt Domi- 


nions. So faint and ſo ſoon cloy'd is Venereal Deſire, 
unleſs render'd grateful by the Charms and Inſpira- 
tion of Love, Which is more evidently confirm'd 
by this; for that many Men admit others to partake 


of their Venereal Pleaſures, proſtituting not only 


their Miſtreſſes and Concubines, but alſo their own 
Wives, to the Embraces of their Friends; as it is re- 
ported of the Roman Kalbas or Galba, who inviting 
Mecenas to his Houſe, and perceiving him winkin 
and nodding upon his Wife, turn'd away his Head 
upon his Pillow, as if he had been aſleep; yet at the 
ſame time, when one of the Servants came creeping 
out of the next Room, to ſteal a Bottle of Wine from 
the Cup- board, preſently turning about, with his Eyes 
open, Varlet, ſaid he, tis only to pleaſure Mecznas, that 
Jeep. At 
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At Argos there was a mu Animoſity between N- 
coſtratus and Faulins, ſo that they always oppos'd 
eich other, and quarrel'd at the Council-Board. Now 
it being known that King Philip intended a Viſit to that 
City, Faulius bethought himſelf, that he could not miſs 
the higheſt Preferment the Government could afford, 
if he could but oblige the King wit') the Company of 
his Wife, who was both beautiful and young. Nicoſtr.it rs 
ſmelling this Deſign, ſer ſome of his Servants to walk 
too and fro before Faulins's Houſe, and obſerve who 
went in and out; where they had not ſtaid long, 
but out came Nicoſtratus's Wife, in high Shoes, with 
a Mantle and Cap, after the Macedonian Faſhion, ac- 
couter'd like one of the King's Pages, and accompa- 
ny'd by two or three more, that carry'd her directly 
to the King's Court, Since then there ever were, 
and ſtill are too many Lovers of this Temple, did 
you ever know of any one that ever proftituted his 
particular Male Friend, tho' it were to gain rhe Ho- 
nours aſcrib'd to Jupiter himſelf? Truly, I never 
believe there ever was any ſuch. For why? There 
never was any one that would pretend to oppoſe and 
contend with a Tyrant; but there are many Rivals 
and Competitors, that will quarrel and fight for Boys 
that are beautiful, and in the Prime of their Years. 
It is reported of Ariftogiton the Athenian, and Mena- 
lippus of Agrigentum, that they. never conteſted with 
Tyrants, tho' they waſted and ruin'd the Common- 
wealth, and indul; d the Impetuoſity of their Luſt ; 
but when they * them attempting their Male 
Amours, they withſtood them with the utmoſt Peril 
of their Lives, as if they had been to defend their 
Temples, and their moſt ſacred Sanctuaries. Alexan- 
der allo is ſaid to have ſent to Theodoras, the Brother 
of Proteus, in theſe Words: Send me that muſical Girl 
that plays and ſings ſo well, and take ten Talents for 
her, unleſs thou lov'ſt her thyſelf. Another time, when 
one of his Minions, Antipatridas, came to be jovial 
with him, and brought a Minſtrel in his Company, 
to compleat the Mirth, their Prince being greatly at- 
tected with the Girl's Playing and Singing, ask'd 

Antiba- 
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Antipatridas,. Whethey he had any extraord? Kind- 
meſs for her? Who anſwering, That he Iov'd hay as his 
5 + Then all the Plagues of Mankind lie ht upon 
ee, quoth the Prince: However he would not ſo 
much as touch the Girl. Conſider alſo what vaft 
Power Love has over Martial Men and Warriours. 
Not as Euripides will have it to be, 


Not . neither out of Woman's Fear, 
Still ſhifting from the dang rous Toils of War. 


For a Man that is once inflam'd with Love, wants 
not Mars himſelf to be his Second, when he is to 
engage with his Enemies; but confiding in the Deity 
that is within him, 


Ventures through Fire and Seas, and bluſtring Storms, 
While Love of Friend lis daring Courage warms. 


And breaks through all Oppoſition, if bis Miſtreſs 
require any Proof of his Valour. Therefore we 
read in Sophocles, that the Daughters of Niobe being 
wounded with Arrows to Death, one of them, as ſhe 
lay wallowing in Blood calls out for no other Help or 
Succour to aff her in her Revenge, but her Lover. 


W here is my Love? ſhe cry d, 
Were J 2 arm'd with that; 
I yet would he reveng d 
For my untimely Fate, 


You know the Reaſon why Cleomachus the Pharſali- 
an fell in Battle. I am 2 Stranger to the Story, re- 
ply'd Pemptides, and would willingly therefore hear it. 
2 tis very well worth your Knowledge, ſaid my 
Father. 

In the heat of the War between the Chalciaians 
and the Eretrians, Cleomac bus went to aid the Chalcidi- 
ans; at what time it was evident that the Chalcidians 
were the ſtronger in Foot, but they found it a difh- 
cult thing to withſtand the Force of rhe Enemies 
Horſe, Thereupon they requeſted Cleomachus, be- 
ing their Confederate, and a Man fignaliz'd for his 
Courage, to give the firſt Onſet upon the Enemies 

| Cavalry. 
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+ Cavalry. Preſently the Youth, whom he moſt en- 


tirely lov'd, being preſent, he ask'd him, Whether 
be would ſtay and be a Spectator of the Combat? To 
which, when the Laid gave his Conſent, and after 
many tender Kiſſes wot Embraces, had put on his 
Helmet, Cleomachus's Love redoubling his Courage, 
and being ſurrounded with ſome few of the Flower 
of the T hefſalian Horſe, charg'd into the thickeſt of 
the Enemy, and put them to the Ront; which the 
hervy-arm'd Infantry ſeeing, betook themſelves alſo 
to Flight, ſo that the Chalcidians obtain'd a Noble 
Victory; however Cleomachus was there ſhin, and 
the Chalcidians ſhew his Monument erected in the 
Market-place, with a fair Pillar ſtanding upon it to 
this Day; and whereas they abominated Pedera 
before, after that, they admir'd and affected it 
above all other Pleaſures. Nevertheleſs, Ariſtotle 
tells ns, that Cleomachus indeed loſt his Life after 
the Victorious Battle which he gain'd from the Ere- 
trians ; but as for that Cleomachus, who was thus 
kiſs'd by his: Male Concubine, he was of Chalcis in 
Thrace, and ſent to aid the Chalcidians in Eubœa. 
Which is the reaſon of that ſame Ballad generally 
ſung among them, | 


Fair Youths, <vhoſe Mothers brought you forth, 
Lovely in Form, and Noble for your Birth ; 
Envy not Men of Courage, prompt in Arms, 
The kind Fruition of your tempting Charms. 

For ſofteſt Love and Fu Valor reions, 

W ith equal Honour through Chalcidian Plains. 


Dionyſius the Poet, in his Poem, entitl'd Queſtion, in- 
forms us, that the Name of the Lover was Anton, and 
that the Youth belov'd was call'd Philitus. And is 
it not a Cuſtom among us T hebans, tor the Lover 
to preſent the Beloved with a compleat Suir of Ar- 
mour, with their own Names inſcrib'd on it; as 4- 
trides preſented his Minion. And Pammenes, a very 
great Soldier, but very amorouſly given, quite al- 
ter'd the Method of embattelling the heavy-arm'd In- 
fantry, and blames Homer, as one that knew = 

What 
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what belong'd to Love, for marſhalling the ſeveral 
Diviſions of the A, according to their Tribes 
and Wards, and not placing the Lover by his Be- 
lov'd. For then the Deſcription which he gives of 


their Cloſ--Ord-r, would have been the Conſequence 
of his Skill and Martial Diſcipline, where he ſays, 


Men ſerry'd cloſe to Man, in dangerous Field, 
W hite Morions Morions touch d, and Shield to Shield: 


The only way to render a Battalion invincible. For 
Men will deſert thoſe of the ſame Tribe or Family ; 
nay, before Georze, their very Children and Parents; 
but never any Enemy coul Pres or penetrate be- 
tween a Lover and his Darling Minion, in whoſe 
Sight, many times, when there is no neceſſity, the 
Lover. delights to ſhew his Courage and Contempt 
of Danger; like Thero the Theſſalian, who clapping 
his left Hand to the Wall, and then drawing his 
Sword, ſtruck off his Thumb, thereby challenging 
his Rival to do the ſame. Or like another, Wo 
falling in Battle upon his Face, as his Enemy was 
about to follow bis Blow, deſir'd him to ftay till he 
could turn, leſt his Male Concubine ſhould ſee 
that he had been wounded in the Back. And there- 
fore we find that the moſt Warlike of Nations, and 
moſt addicted to Love, as the Bœotians, Lacedemo- 
nians and Cretans; and among the moſt ancient He- 
ro:s, none more amorous then Meleager, Achilles, 
Ariſtomones, Cimon and Epaminondas, the latter of 
which had for his Male Concubines, Aſopicus, and 
Caphiſodorus, who was ſlain with him at the Battle of 
Mantinea, and lies buried very near him: whoſe 
Love, becauſe it had render'd him more fierce and 
daring, and conſequently more terrible to the Ene- 
my; therefore Eucnamus the Amphiſſian, that firſt 
made head againſt him and flew him, had Heroic 
Honours paid him by the Phecenſians. It would be 
a Task too great to enumerate the Amours of Hercu- 
les; but among the reſt, Iolaus is honour'd and 
ador'd to this Day by many, becauſe he is thought to 
have been rhe Darling of that Hero ; and upon = 
Tom 
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Tomb it is that Lovers plight their Troths, and 
make reciprocil Vows of their Affection. Moreover 
Apollo being skill'd in Phyfic, is ſuid to have reco- 
ver'd Alceſtis from Death's Door, in Kindneſs to Ad- 
metist, who, as he had a great Love for his Wife, ſo 
had the Deity a great Paſſion for him. For it is [aid 
of Apollo, that donting upon 4d gets, he became his 
Servant for a whole Year. And here metainks we 
have very opportunely mention'd 4/ce/?is For altho” 
the Temper of Women ms little to do wita Atzrs, 
Love many times drives them to daring Attempts be- 
yon4 their own Nature, even to hy violent Hands 
upon themſelves. Anif there be any Credit to be 

wen to the Fables of tie Poets, the Stories of A- 
on Proteſilans, and Eurydice, the Wife of Orzhers, 
plainly evince us, that Plato himſelf obeys no other 
God but Love. For as Sophecles lays, 


To others be their Fame or Birth wwhate'er, 
Nor Ez uity, nor Favenr ill he ſhox ; 

Bt rig rous, and without Remorſe ſevere, 
His dywnright Fuſtice only makes them know 


10 


But to Lovers he pays a Reverence; to them alone 
is he neither implacable nor inexorable. And there- 
fore it is a very good thing to be initiated into the 
Eluſinian Ceremonies; but I find tue Condition of 
thoſe much better in Hell, who »re admitted into 
the Myſteries of Love; which ſp24k, as thoſe that 
neither altogether confide in Fables, nor altogether 
miſ-believe them. For they ſpezi a great deal of 
Senſe, and many times, by a cert2in kind of Divine 
good Hap, hit upon the Truth, when they ſiy that 
Lovers are permitted to return from Hell to Sun-ligat 
again; but which way and how, they know not; as 
wandring from the right Path, which Plato, firlt of 
all Men, by the Aſſiſtance of Philoſophy, found our. 
For there are ſeveral ſlender and obſcure Emanations 
of Truth diſpers'd among the Mytiologies of the 
Egyptions ; only they want an acute aud experienc'd 
Teacher, to find out greater Myſteries by hunting 
ſmall things Dry ot. And therefore let em go. 7 
An 
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Aud now ſince we find the Power of Love to be 
ſo great, let us take a little Notice of that which we 
call the Benevolence and Favour of it towards Men. 
Not whether it confers many Benefits upon thoſe 
that are addicted to it, for that's a thing apparent to 
all Men; but whether the Bleſſings that Men receive 
by it, are more and greater than any other, And 
here Euripides, notwithſtanding that he was a Per- 
ſon ſo amorous as he was, admires the meaneſt gift 


it has; for, ſays he, 


Love into Men Poetic Fire infuſes, 
T hough ne er before acquainted with the Muſs. 


And he might as well have ſaid, that Love makes a 
Man Wiſe and Prudent that was a Fool and ſottiſh 
before; or a Coward bold and daring ; or a ftoat 
and ow, ee Man a daſtard and puſillanimous; as 
when we heat Wooden Poles in the Fire to ſoft and 
bend em, to make em ſtrong and ſtrait. In like 
manner, he that was a ſordid Miſer before, falling 
once in Love, becomes liberal and lofty minded ; 
his covetous and pinching Humour being mollified 
by Love, like Iron in the Fire, ſo that he is more 

eas'd with being liberal to the ObjeQts of his Love, 
than before delighted to receive from others. For 

e all know that Auytus, the Son of Anthemion, fell 
in Love with Alciliades; who underſtanding that 4 
tus had invited ſeveral of his Friends to a noble and 
ſplendid Banquet, came into the Room in Maſque- 
rade, and going to the Table, after he had 4 
one half of the Silver Cups and other Plate, went 
his way. Which when ſome of the Gueſts took ve- 
ry ill, and told Azytzs that the young Lad had de- 
mean d himſelf very rudely and ſaucily. Not ſo, 
ſnid Anytus, but very civilly, ſince when it was in 
his power to have taken all the reſt, he was ſo civil 
as to leave me ſome. Pleaſed with this Story, O Her- 
cules, quoth Zeuxippus, how have you almoſt rac'd 
out of mind that Hereditary Hatred which I had 
conceiv d aint Anytus, for his ill opinion of Sc- 
crates and Philoſophy, fince he was become ſo gen 
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tle and generous in his Amours. Be it fo, ſaid my 
Father; but let us proceed: Love is of that Nature, 
that it renders thoſe that were ſevere and moroſe be- 


fore, both affable and pleafant in their Humour. For 
45, 


The burning Tapers make the Houſe more light, 
And all things Took more glorious to the Sight: 


So the Heat of Love renders the Soul of Min more 
lively and chearful. But there are many who go 
quite contrary to Reaſon iu this particulir, For when 
they behold a glittering Light in a Houſe by Night, 
they admir? and look upon it as ſomething Celeſtial; 
but when they ſee a narrow, pitiful, abject Soul, of 
a ſudden repleniſh'd with Underſt inding, Generoſi- 
ty, Senſe of Honour, Courteſy and Liberality, they 


do not believe themſelves conſtrain'd to ſay as Tele- 
machus in Homer, 


Surely ſome God within this Houſe reſid»s, 


For the Love of the Graces tell me, {id Daphners, rs 
it not a thing altogether as much ſavouring of Divi- 
nity, that a Man who contemns all other things, not 
only his Friends and familiar Acquaint ince, but al- 
ſo the Laws, the Magiſtrates ; even Kings and Prin- 
ces themſelves ; who fears nothing is aftoniſh'd at 
nothing, cares for nothing, but thiuks himſelf able 


to fight an Army, ſo ſoon as he beholds the Object of 
his burning Love, 


As duneh:ill Cravens, and with ſudden Blow, 
Hang their loſe Wings with little liſt to crow, 


Should preſently loſe all his Proweſs, and that all 
his Bravery ſhould fail him, as if his He2rt were quite 
ſank to the bottom of his Body? Rem:rkable there- 
fore is that recorded by Sappho among the Muſes. 
For the Romans report in their Stories, that Cacus, 
the San of Vulcan, vomited Fire and Flames out of 
his Meuth. And indeed Sappho ſpeaks as if ber 
Words were mixt with Fire, and her Verſes plainly 
diſcover the violent Heat of her Heart, 


Accord- 
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According to that of Philoxenus, 
Seeking for Cure of Love-inflifted Wounds, 
From pleaſing Numbers and meledious Sounds. 


And here Daphnens, If the Love of Lyſander have 


not buried in oblivion your former ſportive Dalli- 
ances, 1 would deſire you to call to mind and oblige 
us with the Repetition of thoſe Elegant Raptures of 
Sappho, wherein ſhe tells us, how that when the Per- 
ſon beloved by her appear'd, her Speech forſook her, 
her Body was all over in a cold Sweat; how ſhe grew 
pale and wan, and was ſurpriz'd with a ſudden Trem- 
bling and Dizzineſs. To this Darhnaus conſented, 
and ſo ſoon as he had concluded, ſaid my Father, So 
Jupiter help me, is not this an apparent Seiſure of 
ſomething more than Humane upon the Soul ? Can 
this be other than ſome Cœleſtial Rapture of the 
Mind ? What do we find equal to it in the Pythian 
Propheteſs, when ſhe fits upon the Tr/pos? Where 
do we find the Flutes which are us'd in the Bxccha- 
nalian Orgies, or the Tabors play'd upon in the Ce- 
remonies of the Mother of the Gods, rouſe up ſuch 
noble Tranſports among that fanatic ſort of Enthufi- 
afts? Many there are that behold the ſame Body and 
rhe ſame Beauty, but the Lover only admires and is 
raviſh'd with it. And what's the rexſfcn d'ye think ! 
For we do not perceive or underitand it, when Me— 


nander ſhews it us; 


*Tis the Occaſion that inſets the Heart, 
Fer only he that's <vounded, feels the Smart. 


Now 'tis the God of Love that gives the Occaſion, 
_ upon ſome, and letting others go free. What 
therefore had been more ſeaſonable for me to have 
ſpoken before, ſince it is now chop'd into my Mouth, 
as Aſchilus ſays, I think it is the beſt way to let it 
go, as being a Matter of great Importance. For it 
may be, my dear Friend, there is not any thing in 
the World, which was not perceptible by Senſe ;. but 
what gain'd Credit and Authority at the firſt, either 


from Fables, or from the Law, or elle from rational 


Diſ- 
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Diſcourſe. And therefore Poets, L1w-givers, and in 
the third place, Philoſophers, were all along the firſt 
thit inſtruted and confirm'd us in our Opinion of 
the Gods, For all agree that there are Gods; but 
concerning their Number, their Order, their -flznce 
and Power, they vaſtly differ one among another. 
For the Philoſophers Deities are ſubject neither to 


Age nor Diſeaſes, neither do they undergo ary La- 
bour or Pain, 


Exempted from the Noiſe and Hurry 
Of buſy Acherontic Ferry. 


And therefore they will not admit the Poetical 
Erides and Litai, or Numens of Contention and Pac:- 
Hcation; nor will they acknowledge Fear and Ter- 
ror to be the Sons of /4azrs, They allo differ from 
the Law-givers in many things. Thus Zenophanes 
forbid the Reyßtians to worſhip Oſiris as a God, if 
they thought him to be Mortal, and if they thought 
him ro be a God, not to bewail kim. Then again, 
the Poets and Law-givers vary from the Philoſo- 
phers, and will not ſo much as hear them, while 
tiey Deify certain Idea's, Numbers, Unities and 
Spirits; ſuch is the wild Variety, and vaſt Difference 
of Opinions among theſe fort of People. There- 
fore as there were at Ahens, the three Factions of 
the Parati, Epacri and Padici, that could never 
agree, but were always at variance one with ano- 
ther; yet when they were aſſembled, gave their 
Suftr1ges unanimouſly for Solon, and choſe him with 
one Conſent for their Peice-maker, Governour and 
L1w-giver, as to whom the higheſt Reward of Vir- 
tue was, without all doubt or queſtion, due; ſo the 
three different Sects or Factions in reference to the 
Gods, in giving their Opinions, ſome for one, and 
ſome for another, as being by no merrs willing to 
ſublcribe one to another, are all poſitive in taeir 
Conlent as to the God of Love: Him, the moſt fa- 
mous of the Philoſophers, and the numerous Acch- 
mations of the Fhiloſophers and Law-givers have 


enroll'd in the Catalogue of the Gods, wit? loud 
Vol. IV. N Praiſes 
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Praiſes and Panegyrics. And as Alræus ſays, that the 
Mitilenians unanimouſly choſe Pittacus for the 
Prince; fo Heſiod, Plato, and Solon, bring forth Cu- 
pid out of Helicon, and conduct him in Pomp and 
State into the Academy, to be our King, Governour 
and Director, hamper d with all the Vokes and Fet- 


ters of Friendſhip and Society; not as Euripides 
ſays, 


With Fetters bound, but not of Braſs, God knows : 


As if the Bonds of Love were only the cold and 
lf Chains of Neceſſity, made uſe of as a co- 
ourable Pretence to excuſe and qualify Shame; and 
not ſuch as are carried upon wing'd Chariots to the 
moſt lovely and Cœleſtial Objects in this World, con- 
cerning which there has been much more ſaid by 
others. 

After my Father had thus deliver'd himſelf; Do 
ye not perceive, ſaid Soclares, how, Deng fallen a 
ſecond time into the ſame Matter, you have as it 
were by force conſtrain'd your ſelf to this Divina- 
tion, unjuſtly to deprive us, if I may ſpeak what I 
think, of that ſame Sacred Diſcourſe which you 
were entring into? For as before you gave us a Hint 
concerning Plato and the Agyptians, but paſs'd them 
over as if it had been done againſt your Will; fo 

on do now again. Tis true, that as for thoſe things 
which Plato, or rather the Mr/es, have deliver'd in 
Plato's Writings, I do not believe you would put 
your ſelf to the trouble to ſay any thing more, al- 
though we ſhould requeſt it. But whereas, you 
have obſcurely hinted that the Fables of the A- 
tians accord with Plato's Opinion concerning Love, 
we know you have a greater Kindneſs for us than 
to conceal your Knowledge from us ; and though it 
be but a little of thoſe important Matters, it {hall 
ſuffice us. Thereupon rhe reſt of the Company de- 
claring their Readineſs to give attention, my Father 
thus began: The eyptians, faid he, alſo the Gre- 
cians ſet up two Deities of Love; the one Vulgar, the 


other Celeſtial ; to which they add a third, yew 
L 
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they believe to be the Sun; and as for Venus, _ 

ay her a very great Veneration. We our ſelves al- 
fo do find that there is a great Affinity and Reſem- 
blance between the Sun and the Gnd of Love. For 
neither of them are material Fire, as ſome conjec- 
ture. All that we acknowledge, is only this, that 
there is a certain ſoft and generative Heat and 
Warmth proceeding from the Sun, which affords to 
the Body Nouriſhment, Light and Relaxation of 
Cold : Whereas that Warmth which comes from the 
other, works the ſame Effects in the Soul. And as 
the Sun breaking forth from the Clouds, and after a 
thick Fog is much better ; ſo Love, after the Paſho- 
nate Anger and Jealouſies of the Party belov'd, up- 
on Reconciliation of both Parties, are over, grows 
more delightful and fervent. Moreover, as ſome be- 
lieve the Sun to be kindl'd and extinguiſh'd, they 
alſo imagine the ſame things concerning Love, as be- 
ing mortal and unſtable. For neither can a Conſti- 
tution, not enur'd to Exerciſe, endure the Sun, nor 
the Diſpoſition of an illiterate and ill-tutor'd Soul 
brook Love without Trouble and Pain, and both are 
alike diſtemper'd and diſeas'd, for which they lay 
the blame upon the Power of Love, and not their 
own Weakneſs. Herein only there may ſeem to be 
ſome difference between them, for that the Sun diſ- 
plays to the Sight upon the Earth, both Beauty and 
Deformity at once. Bur Love is a Luminary that 
affords us the View of beautiful Objects only, and 
perſwades Lovers to caſt their Eyes only upon what 
is pleaſing and delightful, but with a careleſs Eye 
to overlook all other things. On the other ſide, they 
that attribute the Name of Vexus to the Earth, 
can make out no reſemblance at all. For that Venus 
is Celeſtial and Divine; but the Region of Mixture 
between Mortal and Immortal, 1s weak of it ſelf, ob- 
ſcure and dark without the Preſence of the Sun; 
as Venus 1s where Love is abſent. Therefore more 
property, and with more probability, the Moon is 
iken'd to Venus, and the Sun to Love, rather than to 
any other of the Gods, Nevertheleſs, we muſt not 
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therefore ſay they are all one. For neither is the 
Soul and Body the ſame, but diſtin ; as the Sun is 
viſible, Love perceptible only by Senſe. And if it 
might not be thought too harſh a Saying, a Man 
might affirm, that the Sun and Love a& Contrary to 
one another. For the Sun diverts the Underſtandin 
from things intelligible to ſenſible Objects, allaring 
and faſcinating the Sight with the Grace and Splen- 
dor of his Rays, and perſwading us to ſearch among 
other things, even for Truth it ſelf, within and 
about himſelf, and no where elſe. And we appear 
to be paſſionately in Love with the Sun, becauſe as 
Euripides ſays, 


He always on the Earth diſplays 
T he Glory of his Burning Rays, 


For want of our knowledge of another Life; cr ra- 
ther through forgetfulneſs of thoſe things, which Love 
calls to our Remembrance. For as when after being 
newly awaked, and coming into a bright and dazling 
Light, we forget whatever appear'd to the Sovl in our 
Dreams; fo the Sun ſeems to ſtupify the Remembrance 
of things done, and happening in this Life, and to 
adulterate and impoiſon the Underſtanding with the 
Pleaſure and Admiration of himſelf, ſo that we forget 
all other Conſiderations beſides that of the other Life. 
Though there indeed are the real Subſtances proper 
for the Contemplation of the Soul ; here they only 
embrace Dreams, and grope after what is Beautiful 
and Divine; 


Fallacious Dreams about his Temples flecv, 
But ſuch as Charm'd his Fancy, though untrue. 


Being perſwaded here that every thing is goodly and 
highly to be pri d, unleſs they happen upon ſome Di- 
vine and Chaſte Love to be their Phyſician and Preſer- 
ver; which being tranſmitted from Ehſium thro* Cor- 
real Bodies, leads them to Truth, and the Fields of 
erity;where they deſire to embrace that which 1 wary 
and void of Fallacy and Sophiſtication, and for ſome 


time to abide in Amity together ; while Love, like an 
obſe- 
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obſequious Servitor to thoſe that are initiated in Sa- 
cred Ceremonies, aſſiſts and leads them to Noble 
Contemplations; but no ſooner is Love ſent from hence 
again, but the Soul is no longer able to make her 
approaches of her ſelf, but by the Body. And 
therefore as Geometricians, when Children are not 
able of themſelyes to apprehend the intelligible Idea's 
of incorporeal and impaſhble Subſtances, form and 
{et before their Eyes the tangible and viſible Imita- 
tions of Spheres, Cubes and Dodecabedrons : In like 
manner Celeſtial Love having fram'd lovely Mirrors 
to repreſent lovely Objects, tho' mortal and paſhve 
Figures of things divine, and ouly perceptible to 
Senſe, ſhews them to us glittering in the Forms, Co- 
lours and Shape of Youth in its Prime, and firſt in- 
ſenſibly moves rhe Memory inflam'd by the Sight of 
theſe Objects. Whence it comes to pals, that ſome, 
through the Stupidity of their Friends and Acquain- 
tance, endeavouring by Force, and againſt Reaſon, 
to extinguiſh that Flame, have enjoy'd nothing of 
true Benefit thereby, but only either difquieted 
themſelves with Smoak and Trouble, or elfe ruſhin 

headlong into obſcure and irregular Pleaſures, obſti- 
nately caſt themſelves away. But as many as by ſo- 
ber and modeſt Ratiocination, have ſincerely ex- 
tinguiſh'd the raging Heat of the Fire, and only left 
behind a warm and glowing Heat in the Soul, not 
being any Agitation of the Soul, moving forward to 
the Seed or ſlippery Concurrence of Atoms, com- 
preſs'd by Smoothneſs and Titillation ; but a won- 
derful and engendring Diffuſion, as in a bloſſoming 
and well nouriſh'd Plant; and opening the Pores of 
Obedietce and Affection; theſe I ſay, in a ſhort 
time, paſling through the Bodies of thoſe whom 
they love, penetrate more inwardly, and fall to ad- 
mire their Manners and Diſpoſitions, and calling off 
their Eyes from the Body, converle together, and 
contemplate one another in their Diſcourſes, and in 
their Actions, provided there be but the leaſt Scrip 
or Appearance of in the Underſtanding. If 
not, they let em go, and turn their Affections upon 
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others, like Bees that will not faſten upon many 
Plants and Flowers, becauſe they cannot gather Ho- 
ney from them. But where they find any Footſtep, 
any Emanation, any Reſemblance of a Divinity, ra- 
viih'd with Delight and Admiration, they attract it 
to themſelves, and place their whole Content in what 
is truly amiable, happy, and belov'd by all Mankind. 
True it is, that the Poets, according to their ſpor- 
tive Humour, ſeem to write many things in Merri- 
ment Concerning this Deity, and to make him the 
Subject of their laſcivious Songs, in the height of 
their revelling Jollity, making but little ſerious men- 
tion of him; whether out of Judgment and Reaſon, 
or being aſſur d of the Truth by divine Inſpiration, is 
the Queſtion. Among the reſt, there is one thing 


which they ſay very oddly, concerning the Birth and 
Generation of this God: | 


Toung Zephyr, doating on her golden Hair, 
At laſt the Silver-Slipper'd Iris ævon; 

Ard thus embrac'd, at length ſhe bore a Son, 
Of all the Gods the ſhreaudeſt and moſt fair, 


Unleſs the Grammarians have likewiſe deluded you, 
by ſaying, that this Fable was invented by the Varie- 
ty of the Colours in the Rainlew, to ſet forth the 


multiply'd diverſity of Paſhons that attend on Love. 


To whom Daphnexs : To what other End or Pur- 

ſe could it be? Hear me then, ſaid my Father; 
or tis no more than what the Celeſtial Meteor con- 
ſtrains us to ſay. The Reflection of the Colours in 
the Rainbow is an AﬀeCtion of the Sight, when it 
lights upon a Cloud ſomewhat of a dewy Subſtance, 
but ſmooth, and moderately thick withal ; and we 
beholding the Repercuſſion of the Sun-beams upon it, 
together with the Light and Splendor about the Sun, 
4 an Opinion in us, that the Apparition is in 


the Cloud. In like manner, this ſame ſubtle Inven- 
tion of Love-Sophiſtry, in generous and noble Souls, 
cauſes a Repercuſſion of the Memory, from beautiful 
Objects there appearing, and ſo call'd from the Beau- 
ty really divine, truly amiable and happy, and by all 

admi- 
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admired. But moſt People purſuing and taking hold 
of the fancy'd Image of this Beauty in Boys and Wo- 
men, reap nothing more aſſur'd and certain than a 
little Pleaſure mix'd with Pain. But this ſeems to be 
no more than a Delirium or Dizzineſs of the Vulgar 
ſort, beholding their empty and unſatisfy d Deſires in 
the Clouds, as it were in ſo many Shadows. Like 
Children, who thinking to catch the Rainbo in their 
hands, ſnatch at the Apparition that preſents itſelf 
before their Eyes. But a generous and modeft Lover 
obſerves another Method: For his Contemplutions re- 
flect only on that Beauty, which is divine, and per- 
ceptible by the Underſtanding; but lighting upon tl e 
Beauty of a viſible Body, and making vie of it as a 
kind of Organ of the Memory, he embraces and 
loves, and by Converſation augmenting his Joy and 
Satisfaction, ſtill more and more inflames his Under- 
ſtanding. But neither do theſe Lovers converſin 
with Bodies reſt ſatisfy d in this World with a Deſire 
and Admiration of this ſame Light; neither when 
they are arriv'd at Elyſium after Death, do they re- 
turn hither again as Fugitives, to hover about the 
Doors and Manſions of new-marry'd People; which 
are only the Dreams and Viſions of Men and Women 
given to Pleaſure and corporeal Delights, who by no 
means deſerve the Name and Characters of true Lo- 
vers. Whereas a Lover, truly chaſte and amorous, 
being got to the true Manſion of Beauty, and there 
converſing with it, as much as it is lawful for him to 
do, mounted upon the Wings of chaſte Deſire, be- 
comes pure and hallow'd, and being initiated into 
ſacred Orders, continues dancing and ſporting about 
his Deity, till returning again to the Meadows of the 
Mon and Venus, and there laid aſleep, he becomes 
ready for a new Nativity. But theſe are Points too 
high for the Diſcourſe which we have propos'd to 
ourſelves. 

To return therefore to our purpoſe ; Love, ac- 


cording to Euripides, 15 of the ſame Nature with all 
the reſt of the Gods: 
N 4 ; That 
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That he del ght to have Ji Altars ſmoke, 
And Mortals here Lis honour'd Name invoke, 


On the other ſide, he is no leſs offended, when any 
Affront or Contempt is put upon him; as he is moſt 
kind and benign to thoſe that entertain him with Hu- 
mility and Reſpect. For neither does Futiter, fir- 
nam'd the H ſpitable, ſo ſeverely proſecute Injuries 
done to Strangers and Suppliants ; nor is Jupiter Ge- 
nialis fo rigorous in accompliſhirg the Curſes of Pa- 
rents diſobey'd, as Love is to liſten to the Complaints 
of injur'd Lovers, being the Scourger and Puniſher of 
proud, ill-natur'd, and ill-bred People. For not to 
mention Euxynthetus and Leucomantis, at this day in 
Cyprus call'd Paracyptuſa, or the Squint-ey'd, tis a hun- 
red to one but you have heard of the Puniſhment 
inflicted upon Gorgo the Cretan, not much unlike to 
that of Paracyþtyſa, only that Gereo was turn'd into a 
Stone, as ſhe look'd out of a Window to ſee her 
Love going to his Grave. With this Gergo Aſander 

fell in love, a young Gentleman virtuous and nobl 
deſcended ; but reduc'd from a flouriſhing Eſtate to 
Extremity of Poverty. However, he did not think 
ſo meanly of himſelf, but that being her Kinſman, 
he courted this Gre for a Wife, tho ſhe had many 
Suitors at the ſame time, by reaſon of her great For- 
tune; and had fo carry'd this buſineſs, that notwith- 
ſtanding his numerous and wealthy Rivals, he had 
e the Good-will of all her Guardians and neareſt 

elations. | 

Now as for thoſe things, which they ſay are the 
Cauſes that beget Love, they are not peculiar to this 
or t'other Sex, but common to both: For thoſe Ima- 
ges that enter into amorous Perſons, and whisk about 
from one Part to another, moving and tickling the 
Maſs of Atoms that ſlide into the Seed, cannot perform 
the ſame in young Foys; and it is as impoſſible they 
ſhould do the ſame in young Women, unleſs we recal 
theſe noble and ſacred Kemembrances with which 
the Soul is winged, to that ſame divine, real, and 
Olympic Beauty, What {hould hinder then, but _ 
rac 
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the ſame Remembrances may paſs from Boys and 
young Men ? What ſhould hinder Virgins and young 
Women from remembring the ſame things, when we 
find a Diſpoſition chaſte, good-natur'd, in the Prime 
of Youth, and graceful Features ? ieeing that, ac- 
cording to what Ariſtotle ſaid, As a handſome and 
well made Shoe ſhews the Proportion of the Foot ; 
ſo they that have Judgment in theſe Matters can diſ- 
cern the ſplendid, upright and uncorrupted Footſt>ps 
of a noble and generous Soul, it beautiful Forms and 
Features, and Bodies undefil'd. For ſhould the Queſ- 
tion be put to a volupruous Perſon, 


To which are your hot Paſſions moſt inclin'd, 
Or to the Males, or to the Female Kind? 


And he ſhould anſwer thus: 
"Tis the ſame thing to me, 


Where er I Beauty ſee; 


There is no reaſon that he ſhould be thonght to have 
return'd a proper and pertinent Anſwer to his Concu- 
piſcence, and that a noble and generous Lover ſhould 
not direct his Amours to Loyelineſs and Good-niture, 
but only to the Parts that diſtinguiſh the Sex. For 
certainly a Man tliat delights in Horfes, and is a good 
Horſeman beſides, will no leſs value the Mettle and 
Swiftneſs of Podargus, than of Aitha, that was Aga- 
memnon's Mare. And he that is a good Huntſman, 
does not only. delight in Dogs, but mixes with his 
Cry the Bitches of Candy and Laco ia: And ſhall he 
thit is a Lover, as well as of civil Behaviour, carry 
himſelf with an Inequality more to one than to ano- 
ther, and make a diſtinction, as of Garments, be- 
tween the Love of Men and Women? But ſome (a 

that Beauty 1s the Flower of Virtue. Will they then 
affirm, that the Female Sex never bloſſoms, nor 
makes any ſhew of tendency to Virtue? Ir were ab- 


ſurd to think fo. Therefore was Echylas in the right, 
when he ſaid, | 


The Woman young, that once had Leen a Bride, 
From me her gloaring Eye can never hide, | 
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Now then are thoſe Signs and Marks of Laſciviouſ- 
neſs, Wantonneſs and Impudence, to be diſcover d in 
the Viſages of Women, and ſhall there be no Light 
ſhining in their Faces, for the diſcovery of Modeſty 
and Chaſtity ? Nay, ſhall there be many ſuch Signs, 
and thoſe apparent, and ſhall they not be able to al- 
lure and provoke Love? Both are contrary to Rea- 
ſon, and diflonant from Truth : But every one of 
theſe things is common to both Sexes, as we have 
ſhew'd. 

Now then, Daphneus, let us confute the Reaſon 


that Zeuxippus has but now alledg'd, by making Love 


to be all one with inordinate Deſire, that hurries the 
Soul to er Not that it is his Opinion, 
but only what he has frequently heard from Men mo- 
roſe, and no way addicted to Love; of which there 
are ſome, who marrying poor filly Women, for the 
ſake of ſome petty Portion, and having nothing to 
do with them and their Money, but to make them 
perpetual Drudges in pitiful Mechanic Employments, 
are every day brawling and quarrelling with them. 
Others, more deſirous of Children than of Wives, 
like Graſhoppers, that ſpill their Seed upon Squills, 
or ſome ſuch like Herb, diſcharge their Luſt in haſte 
upon the next they meet with ; and having reap'd 
the Fruit they ſought for, bid Marriage farewel, or 
elſe regard it not at all, neither caring to love, nor 
be belov'd. And in my opinion, the Words 5egyery 
and 54pyeofau, which ſignify dearly to love, and dearly 
to be belov'd again, differing but one Letter from 
s, which ſignifies to contain, or endure, ſeem to 
me to import and denote that mutual Kindneſs, which 
is call'd conjugal, and is intermix'd by Time and 
Cuſtom with Neceſſity. But in that ſame Wedlock 
which Love ſupports and inſpires, as in Plato's Com- 
monwealth, there will be no ſuch Language as Thire 
and Mine. For properly to ſpeak, there is no Com- 
Ry of Goods among all Friends ; only where two 
Friends, tho* ſever'd in Body, yet having their Souls 


melted, and as it were twiſted together, and neither 


being deſirous, nor believing themſelves to be two 
ſeparite 
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ſeparate Perſons, live in mutuil Reſpect and Reve- 
rence, which is the chiefeſt Happineſs of Wedlock. 
But where the Law conftrains beyond the Freedom 


of the Will, or where we are reſtrain'd by Shame or 
Fear, 


And many other Curbs that looſe Deſire 
And laxuleſs Trisks of <vanton Heat require; 


There it is requiſite, that they who are coupl'd in 

Matrimony ſhould have a ftrict Guard upon them 
ſelves. Wherzas in Love there is ſo much Continen- 

cy, fo much Modeſty, and fo much of loyal Affe tion, 

that if it happen upon an intemperate and laſcivious 

Soul, it is thereby diverted from all other Amours, 
by cutting off all malapert Boldneſs, and bringing 

down the Infolence of imperious Pride ; inſtead of 
which it introduces modeſt Baſhfulneſs, Silence and 

Submiſſion, and adorning it with decent and becom- 

ing Behavionr, makes it for ever after the obedient 
Obſerver of one Lover. Moſt certainly you have 
heard of that celebrated and highly courted Courte- 
zun Lait, how her Beauty inflam'd all Greece, or ra- 
ther how two Seas ſtrove for her. This famous Beau- 

ty being ſeiz'd with an ardent Affection for Hippolo- 
ci us the Theſſalian, leaving the Acrocorinthus, as the 

Poet deſcribes it, 


With S:a-zreen Water all encompaſs'd round, 


And privately avoiding the great Army, as I may ſo 
call it, of thoſe that courted her Favour, withdrew 
herſelf modeſtly to the Enjoyment cf him only in the 
City of Meg alopolis, where the Women incens'd with 
Jealouſy, and envying her ſurpailing Beauty, drag'd 
her into the Temple of Venus, and there ſtond her 
to Death: For which reaſon it is call'd to this Day 
the Temple of henus the Murdreſs. We ourſelves have 
known ſeveral young Damſels, little better than Slaves, 
who never would ſubmit to the Embraces of their Ma- 
ſters, and pen Perſons, but have diſdain'd the 
Company of Queens, when Love had the abſolute 
Dominion of their Hearts. For, as in Rome, when 


there 
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there is a Dictator choſen, all other chief Magiſtrates 
lay down their Offices; ſo all ſuch Perſons, where 
Love is truly predominant, are immediately free and 
manumitted from all other Lords and Maſters, and 
afterwards live like Votaries to ſome particular Dei- 
ty. And indeed a virtuous and generous Lady, once 
link'd to her lawful Husband by an unfeigned Aﬀec- 
tion, will ſooner chooſe the Embraces of Wolves and 
Dragons, than to be the Bedfellow of any other Ver- 
ſon whatſoever, but her only Spoufe. Of which al- 
tho' we might produce Examples without number, 
yet among you that are of the ſume Country where 
Cupid was born, and keep him Company at all his 
Feſtivals and Dancing Matches, it will not be from 
the purpoſe to relate the Story of K.:mma the Gala- 
tian: For ſhe being a Woman of tranſcendent Beau- 
ty, and marry'd to S uatis, the Zetrirch Snerix, one of 
the moſt powerful Men in all G, fell deſperately 
in love with her, and that he might enjoy her, mur- 
dered her Husband S$in37:s, fince he could not prevail 
with her either by Force or Perſuaſion, while her 
Husband was alive. Thereupon Ramm having no 
other Sanctuary for the Preſervation of her Chaſtity, 
nor Conſolation in her Affliction, retir'd to the 
Temple of Diana, where ſhe remain'd a Votareſs to 
the Goddels, not admitting any Perſon fo much as to 
ſpeak to her, tho' ſhe had many Suitors that ſought 
her in Wedlock. But when Seri boldly preſum'd 
to put the Queſtion to her, the neither ſeem'd to 
reject his Motion, neither did ſhe upbraid him with 
the Crime he had committed, as if he had been in- 
duc'd to perpetrate fo vile an Act, not out of any ma- 
Iicious Intent to Sinatus, but merely out of a pure 
and ardent Love and Affection to her. Thereupon 
he came with greater Confidence, and demanded her 
in Marriage. She, on the other ſide, met him no 
leſs chearfully, and leading him by the Hand to the 
Altar of the Goddeſs, after ſhe had pour'd forth a 
ſmall quantity of Hydromel, well temper'd with a rank 
Poiſon, as it were an Atonement oftering to the God- 
deſs, ſhe drank off the one half of that 8 
maln 
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main'd herſelf, and gave the other half to the Gala- 
tin. And then, fo ſoon as ſhe ſaw he had drank it 
olf, ſhe gave a loud Groan, and calling her deceas'd 
Husband by his Name; This Day, ſaid ſhe, my oßt 
dear and beloved Hushand, I have long expected, at has ing 
liv'd, depriv'd of thee, a deſolate and comfortleſs Life: 
but now receive me joyſully ; for, for ily ſake I hade re- 
veng d myſelf upon the moſt wicked among Men, <willino 
to hade lic d cvith thee, and now no leſs rejci ing to di: 
avith him. Thus S noriv being carry'd out of the 
Temple, ſoon after expir'd ; but Kamms ſurviving 
him a Day and a Night, is reported to have dy'd 
with an extraordinary Reſolution and Chearfulneſs of 
Spirit. Now in regard there have been many ſuch, as 
well among us as among the Barbarians, who can 
bear with thoſe that reproach Venzs, that being 
coupl'd and preſent with Love, fhe becomes a Hin- 
drince of Friend{hip: Whereas any ſober and conſi- 
derate Perſon may rather revile the Company of Male 
with Male, and juſtly call it Intemperance and Laſci- 
viouſneſs, 


A vile Affront to Nature, no Ef ect 
Of lovely Venus, or of chaſt Reſpect. 


And therefore as for thoſe that willingly proſtitate 
their Bodies, we look upon 'em to be the moſt wicked 
and flagitious Perſons in the World, void of Fidelity, 
neither endu d with Modeſty, nor any thing of Friend- 
ſhip, and but too truly and really, according to So- 
pPhoc les, 


Ney co ne er had ſuch Friends as theſe, 
Believe their Bleſing double; 

And they that have em, pray the Gods 
To rid em of the Trouble. 


And as for thoſe, who not being by Nature lewd 
and wicked, were circumvented, and forc'd to pro- 
ſtitute themſelves, they deſiſt in a perfect Hatred and 
Deteſtation of no Men more than thoſe that deluded 
and flatter'd 'em into fo vile an Act, and bitterly re- 
verge themſelves, when they find an Opportunity. For 

| Crates 
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Crates kill'd Archilnus, who had rid him in his Youth, 


and Pytholaus flew Alexander the Phærean. Periander, 


Tyrant of the Ambracietes, ask'd his Minion, whether 
he were with Child or no? Which the Lad took ſo 
heinouſly, that he ſtab'd him. Whereas among Wo- 
men that are marry'd, theſe are but the Beginnings 
of Friendſhip, as it were; a communicating and im- 
parting of great and ſacred Myſteries. The Pleaſure 
of Coition is the leaſt thing; but the Honour, the 
Submiſhon to mutual Love and Fidelity, which daily 
germinates from this, convince us, that neither the 
Delp hians rav'd, who gave the Name of Herma, or a 
Chariot, to Venus ; nor that Homer was in an Error, 
who call'd the Conjunction of Man and Woman by 
the Name of Friexdjbip : But that Solon was a Law- 
giver the moſt experienc'd in conjugal Affairs, who 
decreed, that a Husband ſhould lie with his Wife 
thrice a Month at leaſt, not for Pleaſure's ſake, but 
that, as Cities renew their Treaties one with another 
at ſuch a time, ſo that the Alliance of Matrimony 
might be renew'd by the Diſcontinuance of chaſte 
Enjoyment. But you will ſay, there are many Men in 
love with Women that act amiſs and furiouſly : But 
are there not more Enormities committed by thoſe 
that are enamour'd upon Boys? But tho' there is a 
raging Paſſion after Boys, as well as a Dotage upon 
Women, yet can neither be ſaid to be truly Love. 
And therefore it is an Abſurdity to aver, that Wo- 
men are not capable of other Virtues, as well as Love. 
For not to ſpeak of ſo many Signals of their Chaſtity, 
Prudence and Fidelity; we find others no leſs emi- 
nent for their Juſtice, Fortitude, Reſolution and 
Magnanimity ; after all which, to tax them of being 
incapable of Friendſhip only, is a hard Caſe. For 
they are naturally Lovers of their Children, affectio- 
nate to their Husbands; and this ſame natural Aﬀec- 
tiorr of theirs, like a fertile Soil, as it is capable of 
Friendſhip, ſo it is no leſs pliable to W nor 
leſs accompanied with all the Graces. But as Poetry, 
adapting to Speech the Conditements of Rhime, 
Meaſure, and charmin g Expreſſion, renders the _ 
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ſome and inſtructive Part of it ſo much the more 
moving, and the noxious Part ſo much the more apt 
to corrupt the Mind ; fo Nature having adorn'd a 
Woman with the Charms of Beauty and perſuaſive 
Language, a laſcivious Woman makes uſe of theſe 
PerfoRions to pleaſe herſelf and deceive others ; but 
in a modeſt and fober Woman, they work Wonders 
towards the gaining and fixing the Goodwill and Fa- 
vour of her Husband. Therefore Plato exhorted Xe- 
nocrates, otherwiſe generous and brave, but very mo- 
roſe in his Humour, to facrifice to the Graces ; but 
he would have exhorted a virtuous and modeſt Wo- 
man to ſacrifice to Love, for his propitious Favour to 
her Marriage, in ordering it ſo, that her Behaviour 
m:y prove a ſufficient Charm to keep her Husband 
at home, or if he will be upon his Rambles after 
other Women, he may be forc'd to exclaim, as in 
the Comedy, 


Curſe to this Rape of Mine, ſo giden to roam: 
What a good Wife do I abuſe at home? 


For in Wedlock to love is a far greater Bleſſing than 
to be beloy'd: For it preſerves and keeps People from 
falling into many Errors, eſpecially thoſe that cor- 
rupt and ruin Matrimony ; for as for thoſe paſhonate 
Affections, which at the Beginning of conjugal Love 
raiſe certain Fits, which are ſomewhat ſharp and 
biting, moſt fortunate Zexxippus, I would not have 
you fear them, or any Ulcer or Scarification which 
they will produce. Tho' perhaps it would not be 
amiſs, if it ſhould coſt you ſome ſmall Wound to be 
Jjoin'd to a virtuous Woman, like Trees that grow to- 
gether, when grafted by Inciſion upon a proper Stock, 
The Beginning of Conception itſelf is a kind of Exul- 
ceration ; for there can be no Mixture of things that 
do not ſufter reciprocally one from the other. The 
very Mathematical Rudiments do not a little perplex 
little Children at the firſt ; as Philoſophy troubles 
the Brains of young Beginners, tho' grown to Matu- 
rity of Years ; ſo neither does this corroding Humovr 


always remain among Lovers, no more than os 
rſt 
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firſt Unpleaſantneſſes among Scholars and Students. 
Inſomuch that a Man would think that Love at firſt 
reſembl'd the Mixture of two Liquors, which when 
once they begin to incorporate, by their Ebullition 


diſcoyer ſome little Diſguſts ; for ſo Love at the Be- 


pinning bubbles up with a kin of Effervency, till 
eing fert!'d and purify'd, it acquires a firm and ſtable 
Conſtitution. For this indeed is properly that kind 
of Mixture, which is call'd, The Mixture of the 


whole tarough the whole ; whereas the Love of other 


Friends con verſing and living together, is like the 
Touches and Interweavings of Epicurus's Atoms, 
ſubjet ro Raptures and Separations, but can never 
compoſe ſuch a Union as proceeds from Love, aſſiſt- 
ing conjugal Society. For neither are the Pleaſures 
receiv'd from any other Love fo great, nor the Bene- 
fits ſo laſting one from another, nor is the Glory and 


Beauty of any other Friendſhip ſo noble and deſirable, 


As when the Man and Wiſe at Board and Bed 
Under one Roof a Life of Concord lead. 


More eſpecially where it is a thing warranted by Law, 


while Nature ſhews us, that even the Gods them- 
ſelves ſtood in need of Love, for the ſake of common 
Procreation. Thus the Poets tell us, that Heaven 
was in love with the Earth, and the Natural Philo- 
ſophers are of opinion that the Sun is in love with 
the Moon, that they copulate every Month, and that 
the Moon conceives by virtue of that Conjunction: 
And it would of neceſſity follow, that the Earth, 
which is the common Mother of all Mankind, of all 
Animals, and of all manner of Plants, would one day 
ceaſe and be extinguiſh'd, ſhould that ſame ardent 
Love and Deſire infus'd by the God forſake the Mat- 
ter, and that Matter ceaſe to purſue and luſt after the 
Principles and Motions of Generation. 

But that we may. not ſeem to wander toc far, or 
ſpend our time in Trifles, you your ſelves are not 
ignorant that theſe Paideraſties are by many ſaid to 
be moſt incertain and the leaſt durable things in the 
World, and derided by thoſe that make ule of * 
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who affirm the Friendſhip of Boys to be like an Egg 
divided into three Parts: and the Lovers themſelves 
are like the wandring S:ythians, who having ſpent 
their Spring in flowry and verdant Paſtures, pre- 
ſently diflodge from thence, as out of an Enemy's 
Country. And Bio the Sophiſter was yet more ſharp 
and Satyrical, when he call'd the Beards of young 
and beautiful Striplings by the Names of Hirmodii, 
and Ariſtogitons, as being by that fair budding ſhow 
of Manhood, deliver'd from the Tyranny of their 
Lovers. But theſe Imputations are not charg'd up- 
on true Lovers. Elegant therefore was that which 
was ſaid by Evripides : For as he was clipping and 
embracing the fair Agathe, juſt as the Down began 


to ſprout forth upon his Chin, he cry'd that the 


very Autumn of lovely Youths was pleaſing and de- 
lightful. But I ſay more than this, that the Love of 
virtuous Women does not decay with the Wrinkles 
that appear upon their Faces, but remains and en- 
dures to their Graves and Monuments. Then again, 
we {hall find but few Male-Couples of True Lovers; 
but thouſands of Men and Women conjoin'd toge- 
ther in Wedlock, who have reciprocally and invio- 
lably obſerv'd a Community of Affection and Loy- 
alty to the end of their Lives. I ſhall only inſtance 
one Example, which happen'd in our time, during 
the Reign of Ceſar Veſpaſtan. Fulius, who was the 
firſt that occaſion'd the Revolt in Galatia, among ma- 
ny other Confederates in the Rebellion, had one Sa- 
linus, a Young Gentleman of no mean Spirit, and 
for Fame and Riches inferior to none. But having 
undertaken a very difficult Enterprize,they miſcarry'd; 
and therefore expecting nothing but Death by the 
hand of Juſtice, ſome of them kill'd themſelves, 
others made their Eſcapes as well as they could; 
and as for Sabinus, he had all the Opportunities 
that could be to fave himſelf by flying to the Bar- 
barians. But he had Marry'd a Lady, the beſt of 
Women, which they call'd by the Name of Empnoe, 
as much as to ſay, in the Greek Language, a Heroeſs, 
This Woman it was not in his Power to leave, _ 
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ther could he carry her conveniently along with 
him. Having therefore in the Country certain 
Vaults or Cellars under Ground, where he had hid 
his Treaſures and Moyeables of greateſt value, which 
were only known to two of his freed Bondmen, he 
diſmiſs'd all the reft of his Seryants, as if he had 
intended to have poiſon'd himſelf, and taking along 
with him his two faithful and truſty Servants, he 
hid himſelf in one of the Vaults, and ſent another 
of his enfranchiz'd Attendants, whoſe Name was 
Martialus, to tell his Wife, that her Husband had 
poiſon'd himſelf, and that the Houſe and his Corps 
were both burnt together, deſigning by the Lamen- 
tation and unfeign'd Grief of his Wife, to make the 
Report of his Death the more eaſily believ'd, which 
fell out according to his Wiſh. For the Lady, fo 
ſoon as ſhe heard the News, threw her ſelf upon 
the Floor, and therefore continu'd for three Days 
together, without Meat or Drink, making the moſt 
bitter outcries, and bewailing her loſs, with all the 
Marks of a real and unfeign'd Anguiſh ; which Sa- 
binus underſtinding, and fearing her Sorrow might 
1 with her to lay violent Hands upon her ſelf, 
order'd the ſame Martialus to tell her he was 
yet alive, and lay hid in ſuch a Place; however 
that ſhe ſhould for a while continue her Mourning, 
and be ſure ſo to counterfeit her Grief, that ſhe 
ſhould not be diſcover'd. And indeed in all other 
things the Lady acted her Part fo well, and ma- 
naged her Paſſion to that degree, that no Woman 
could do it better. But having till a longing deſire 
to ſee her Husband, ſhe went to him in the Night, 
and return'd again fo privately, that no body took 
any notice of her. And thus ſhe continu'd keeping 
him Company for ſeven Months together, that it 
might be ſaid to differ very little from living in Hell 
it ſelf. Where after ſhe had fo ſtrangely diſguis'd 
Sabinus with a falſe Head of Hair, and ſuch odd fort 
of Habit, that it was impoſſible for him to be known, 
ſhe carried him to Rome along with her undiſcoyer'd 
to ſeveral that met him. But not being able to ob- 
tain 
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tain his Pardon, ſhe return'd with him back to his 
Den, and for many Years convers'd with him under 
Ground; only between whiles ſhe went to the City, 
and there ſhew'd her ſelf in Public to ſeveral Ladies, 
her Friends and Familiar Acquaintance. But that 
which was the moſt incredible of all things, ſhe fo 
order'd her Buſineſs, that none of them perceiv'd 
her being with Child, though {ſhe was very big at 
the ſame time. For ſuch is Na Nature of that ſame 
Ointment, wherewith the Women anoint their Hair 
to make it of a Colour ſhining like Gold, that b 
the Fatneſs and Oilineſs of it, it plumps and ſwells 
up the Fleſh of the Body, and brings it up to an 
Embonpoint : So that the Lady no leſs liberal of her 
Ointment, than ſhe was diligent to chafe and rub 
her Body Limb by Limb, by the proportionable 
riſing and ſwelling of her Fleſh in every Part, con- 
ceal'd the ſwelling of her Belly: and when ſhe came 
to be deliver'd, ſhe endur'd bu Pains of her Child- 
bearing alone by her ſelf; like a Lioneſs, hiding 
herſelf in her Den with her Husband, and there as 
as I may fay, bred up in private her two Male 
Whelps; for at that time ſhe was deliver'd of 
two Boys, of which there was one who was ſlain in 
/Egypt : the other whoſe Name was alſo Sabinus, 
was but very lately with us at Delphi, For this rea- 
ſon Ceſar put the Lady to death ; bur dearly paid for 
the Murder, by the utter Extirpation of his whole 
Poſterity, which in a ſhort time after was utterly 
cut off from the Face of the Earth. For during his 
whole Reign, there was not a more cruel and ſavage 
Act committed; neither was there any other Spec- 
tacle, which in all probability the Gods and Dz- 
mons more deteſted ; or from which they more turn'd 
away their Eyes in Abcmination of the Sight : Be- 
ſides that ſhe abated the Compaſſion of the Spectatocs 
by the Stoutneſs of her Behaviour, and the Gran- 
deur of her Utterance, than which there was nothing 
more exaſperated Veſpaſian ; when deſpairing of her 
Husband's Pardon, ſhe did as it were challenge the 
Emperor to exchange her Life for his; telling him 

withal, 
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withal, that ſhe accounted it a far greater Pleaſure to 
have liv'd in darkneſs under Ground, than to ſee him 
Reign in his Splendor, 

Here, as my Father told me, ended the Diſcourſe 
concerning Love, they being now got pretty near to 
Theſfi« ; at what time they ſaw coming a good 
round Pace towards them, one of Piſas's Friends, by 
Name Diogenes; to whom when Soclares, while be 
was yet at a diſtance, cry'd out, No tidings of War, 
Diogenes, T hope? No, no, ſaid he, that ne'er can 


be at a Wedding ; and therefore mend your Pace, 


for the Nuptial Sacrifice ſtays only for your coming. 
And to tell ye the Truth, all the reſt of the Compa- 
ny were exceeding glad, only Zeuxippus ſeemed to 
be a little moody. And yet he was the firſt, who 
when he came to the Concluſion, approv'd what 
Jie nodora had done; and at the ſame time putting 
on a Garland upon his Head, and throwing a White 
Nuptial Robe about his Shoulders, march'd before 
all the Company through the Market-place, to give 
thanks to the God of Love. Well done, by Fupi- 
ter, come away, come away then, cry'd my Father, 
that we may Laugh and be Merry with our Friend, 
and adore the Deity, ſo Apparently and Propitiouſly 


= with his Favour and Approbation of the 
edding. 
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Tranſlated from the Greek by Sir A. J. 


N Aliartus, which is a City of Bwotia, liv'd a 
young Damſel, of ſurpaſſing Beauty, whoſe Name 

was Ariſtoclia, the Daughter of T heophanes. This 
Lady was courted by Straton an Orchomenian, and 
Callithenes of Aliartus; But Straton was the more 
Wealthy of the two, and more enamour'd of the 
Virgin, For he had ſeen her Bathing her ſelf = the 
Oun- 
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Fountain of Er yne, which is in Lebad a, againſt the 
Time that ſhe was to celebrate the (2) Sacred Pan- 
nier, as an Offering to Jupiter the King. But the 
Virgin her ſelf had a greater Affection for Call:/?- 
henes, for that he was more nearly allied to her. 
In this Caſe, her Father Theophanes not knowing 
well what to do (for he was afraid of Straronv, who 
had the Advantage both of Noble Birth and Riches 
above all the reſt of the Bœotian,) reſolv'd to refer 
the Choice to the Oracle of Jupiter Trophonins., On 
the other ſide, Straton (for he was made believe by 
ſome of the Virgin's familiar Acquaintance, that his 
Miſtreſs had the greiteſt Rindnels for him) earneſtly 
deſir'd to refer the Matter to the Electios of the Vir- 
gin herſelf, But when Theophanes put the Queſtion 
to bis Daughter in a great Afi>mbly of all the Friends 
of all Parties; ſo it fell out that the Damſel pre- 
fer'd Calli/henes, Thereupon it preſently appear'd 
in Straton's Countenance, how much he was diſguſted 
at the Indignity he had receiv d. However, two days 
after he came to Theophancs and Callifflenes, requeſt- 
ing the Continuance of their Friendſhip,notwirhſtand- 
ing that fome Demons had envy'd him the Hippineſs 
of his intended Marriage. Who ſo well approv'd 
his Propoſal, that they invited him to the Wedding 
and the Nuptial Feaſt. But he in the mean time 
having muſter'd together a great Number of his 
Friends, together with a numerons Troop of his 
own Servants, whom he ſecretly diſpers'd and dit- 
pos'd up and down in Places proper for his Purpoſe, 
watch'd his Opportunity ſo well, that as the Dimſel 
was going down, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Country, to the Fountain, calld C, there to 


Pay 
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(a) This Pannier was of pure Gold, fill'd with all the Firſt Fruits 
of the Seajon, and was carried by Virgins that were come to Matu- 
rity, though not in Honour of Jupiter, but of Bacchus, as Dama- 
rathus afirms. Others ſay, that thoſe Panniers were fill d 7 the No- 
bler Sort of Athenian V in gins, with ſuch things as they had wrought 
with moſt Beaucy and Curioſity, and offer'd to Diana, ſgnijying 
thereby that they were weary of their Virgi nity, and aefir'd to c ang 
their Courſe of Lije, | 
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pay her Offerings to the Nymphs before her Wed- 
ding-day, he and his Accomplices ruſhing out of 
their m uſcade, ſeir'd upon the Virgin, whom Stra- 
ton held fiſt and pull'd to himſelf, On the other ſide, 
Calliſthenes, with thoſe that were about him, as it is 
eaſy to be belie d, flew with all ſpeed to her Relief; 
wed in this fatal Conteſt, while the one tug'd, and 
t other hawl'd, the unhappy Damſel periſh'd. As for 
Calliſthenes, he was never ſeen any more, whether he 
laid violent Hands upon himſelf, or whether it were 
that he left Bæotia as a voluntary Exile, for no Man 
could give any account of him afterwards. And as 
for Straten, he flew himſelf upon the dead Body of 
the unfortunate Virgin. 

A certain great Perſon, whoſe Name was Phido, de- 
ſigning ro make himſelf Lord of the whole Peloponne- 
ſus, and more eſpecially deſirous that Argos, being 
his Native Country, ſhould he the Metropolis of all 
the reſt, reſolv'd to reduce the Corinthians under his 
Subjection. To this purpoſe he ſent to them, to de- 
mand a Levy of a thouſand young Gentlemen, the 
moſt Valiant, and the Chiefeſt in che Prime of their 
Age, in the whole City. Accordingly they ſent 
him a thouſand young Sparks, brisk and gallant, un- 
der the leading of Dexander, whom they choſe to be 
their Captain. Bur Phido, deſigning nothing more 
than the Maſſacre of theſe Gentlemen, to the end 
he might the more eaſily make himſelf Maſter of Co- 
rinth, enfeebl'd by ſo great a Loſs (as being by the 


Scituation of it, the only Bulwark to guard the En- 


trance into e e imparted this Contrivance 
of his to ſeveral of his Confidents, in which Num- 
ber was one whoſe Name was Abro, who having 
been formerly acquainted, and familiarly entertain'd 
by Dexarder, diſcover'd the whole Conſpiracy to his 
Friend in acknowledgment of his Kindneſs. B 

which Means, the Phliaſis, before they fell into the 
Ambuſcade, retreated and got ſafe to Corinth. Phido 
thus diſappointed, made all the Inquiry imaginable, 
to find out who it was that had betray'd and diſ- 
cover'd his Deſign, Which Abro underſtanding, fled 


to 
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to Corinth with his Wife and all his Family, and ſet- 
tled himſelf in Meliſus, a certain Village in the Ter- 
ritory of the Corintli nt. There he begit a Son, 
whom he nam'd Ae, from the Nime of the 
Place where he was born, Tne San of this %% ue 
was Actæon, the lovlieſt and moſt modeſt of ali the 
Eriplings of his Age. For which reifon there were 
ſever] that fell in Love wich him, but none with fo 
mich Ardour as i,, being of the Race of the 
Her clide, and for We Ith and \uthority, the greateſt 
Perſon in all Corinth. This Archias, when he found that 
no fair Means and Perſuaſions would prevail upon the 
young L1d, refoly'd tu raviſh him away by Force, to 
which purpole he invited himſelf to A4 s Houſe, as 
it were to make Merry,accompany'd with a great num- 
ber of his Friends and Servants, and by their Aſſiſ- 
tance, made an Attempt to carry away the Body by 
Violence. But the Father and his Friends oppoſing 
the Rape, and the Neighbours coming in to x £1 Ret- 
cue of the Child, poor Adtæon, between the one 
and the other, was pull'd and hawl'd to Death; and 
Archias with his Company departed. Upon this, Me- 
Ii us carried the Murther'd Body of his Son into the 
Market-place of Corizth, and there expoling him to 
public View, demanded Juſtice to be done upon the 
Murrherers. But finding that the Corinthians only 
pity'd his Condition, without taking any farther No- 
tice of the Matter, he return'd home, and waited 
for the Grand Aſſembly cf the Greeks at {hmusr. At 
what time, getting up to the very bop of Neptune's 
Temple, he exclaim'd againſt the whole Race of the 
Bacchiade, and after he had made a public Relation 
of the good Service which his Father Aro had done 
the Corinthians, he irvok'd the Vengeance of the 
Gods, and preſently threwhimſelf headlong among the 
Rocks. Soon after the Corinthians being plagu'd with 
a moſt terrible Drought, upon which enſu'd a violent 
Famine, ſent to the Oracle, to know by what means 
they might be deliver'd from their Calamity. To 
whom the Deity made anſwer, that it was Neptinc's 
Wrath, which would not ceaſe till they had reveng'd 
che 
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the Death of A#.con ; which Archias hearing (for he 
was one of thoſe that were ſent to the Oracle) he 
never return'd again to Corinth, but failing into Sicily, 
built there the City of Syr1cx/e, where, after he was 
become the Father of two Daughters, Ortygia and Sy- 
racyſſa, he was treacherouſly flain by Teleþhus, whom 
he had preternaturally abus'd in bis Youth, and who, 
having the Command of a Ship, ſail'd along with him 
into Sztly. 

A certain poor Man, Sed ſus by Name, liv'd at 
Leuctra, a l Village in the Territory of the 
Theſ>ians, and had two Daughters, ZHitpo and Mile ſia, 
or as others ſay, Theano and Euxippe, This Skhe- 
diſus was a very good Man, and, to the Extent of 
his Fortune, very hoſpitable to Strangers. Which 
was the reaſon, that moſt readily and gladly ke 
entertain d two young Gentlemen of Sparta, that 
came to lodge at his Houſe; who falling in love 
with the Virgins, were yet ſo overaw'd by the 
Kindneſs that Sked:/us had ſhew'd them, that they 
durſt not make any rude Attemyt for that time. 
The next Morning therefore they went directly to 
the City of Delhlos, where after they had con- 
ſulted the Oracle, touching ſuch Queſtions as they 
had to put, they return'd homeward, and travelling 
through Bœotia, ſtop'd again at SHedeſis's Houſe, who 
happen'd at that time not to be at Luta. However, 
his Daughters, accord ing to that Education to which 
their Father had accuſtom'd them, gave the ſame Un- 
tertainment to the Strangers, as if their Father had 
been at home. But ſuch was the perfidious Ingrati- 
tude of theſe Gueſts, that finding the Virgins alone, 
they raviſh'd and by force deſiower'd the Damſels ; 
and which was wotld: perceiving them lamenting to 
exceſs the undeſerved Injury they had receiv'd, the 
Raviſhers murther'd 'em, and after they had thrown 
3 their Bodies into a Well, went their ways. Soon af- 

ter Skedaſus returning home, miſs'd both his Daugh- 
ters, but all things elſe he found ſafe and in order, as 
he left them; which put him into ſuch a Quandary, 
that he knew not what to ſay or do, till inſtructed by 
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a little Bitch, that ſeveral times in a day came whi- 
ning and fawning upon him, and then r-turn'd to the 
Well; he begin to ſuſpe ct what he found to be true, 
and fo he drew up the dead Bodies of his Daughters. 
Moreover, being then inform'd by his Neighbours, 
that they had ſeen the two Licedemonian Gentlemen, 
which he hid entert1in'd ſome time before, go into 
his Houſe, he gueſs'd them to be the Perſons who 
had committed the Fact, for that they would be al- 
ways praiſing the Virgins when they lodg'd there be- 
fore, and telling their Father, what happy Men they 
would be, that thould have the good Fortune to mar- 
ry them. Thereupon away he went to Lacedemon, 
with a Reſolution to make his Complaint to the 
Ephori ; but being benighted in the Territory of Ar- 
gos, he pur into a public Houſe, where he found ano- 
ther Oli Man of the City of Oreum, in the Province 
of Heflieas; whom when he heard ſighing, and cur- 
ling the Lacedemonians, Stedaſrs ask'd him what Inju- 
Ty tae Lacedemonians had done him? In anſwer to 
which, the Old Man gave him this Account: I am, 
ſaid he, a Subject to the Lacedæmonians, by whom 
Ariſtodemus was ſent to Oreum, to he Governor of that 
Place, where he committed ſeveral Outrages and ſavage 
Enermities. Among the reſt, being fallen in love <vith 
my Son, cen he cold by no fair means procure his Con- 
ſent, he end2avour'd to carry him acuay by main Force out 
of the Mreftlize-place : But the Preſident of the Exerciſes 
oppoſing him, <wvith the Aſſiſtance of ſeveral of the young 
Men, Ariſtodemus af confr-in'd to retire; but the 
next Day, having provided a Halley to be in a readineſs, 
he raviſh'd away my Sen, and ſailing from Oream to the 
op»oſite Cortinent, endeateurd, when he had the Boy 
there, to abuſe his Bedy ; and becarſ? the Lad vefus'd to 
ſubmit to his Luft, cut the Child's Throat, Upon his Re- 
turn he made a great Feaft at Oreum, to <vhich he in- 
vited all bis Friends, In the mean «File, I being ſoon 


injorm'd of the ſad Accident, preſently <vent and interr d 
the Body; and having ſo done, I made haſte to Sparta, 
ant prefer'd my Complain to the Ephori, but they gave no 
Anſwer, nor took any notice of the Matter. 
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-Skedaſus havirg heard this Relition, remain'd very 
much dejected, believing he ſhould have no better 
Succeſs, However, in his turn, he gave an Account 
o the Stranger of his own fad Miſchince ; which 
-when he had done, the Stranger advis'd him not to 
-*complain'to the Fphori, but to return to his own 
Country, and erect a Monument for his two Daugh- 
ters. But Sed iſus not liking this Advice, went to 
Sparta, made his Cale known to the Eyheri, and de- 
manded Juſtice, who taking no notice of his Com- 
Plaint, away he went to the Kings; bat they as little 
egarding him, he apply'd bimſelf to every particular 
Cirizen, and recommended to them the Sadneſs of 
his Condition. Art length, when he ſaw nothing 
would do, he ran through the City, ſtretching forth 
bis Hands to the Sun, and ſtamping on the Ground 
- with his Feet, call'd upon the Furies to revenge his 
Cauſe ; and when he had done all he could, in the 
. Jaft place flew himſelf ; but afterwards .the L-ede- 
monians dearly paid for their Injuſtice. For being ar 
that time Lords of all Greece, while all the chiefeſt 
Cities of that ſpacious Region were curb'd by their 
Garriſons, Epaminondas the Theban was the firſt that 
threw off their Yoke, and cut the Throats of the Gar- 
riſon that lay in Thebes, Upon which, the Laceds- 
monians making War upon the Revolters, the Thebans 
met them at Lex#ra, Confident of Succeſs from the 
Name of the Place, for that formerly they had been 
there deliver'd from Slavery; at what time Amphityon 
being driven into Exile by Stherelus, came to the 
City of Thebes, and finding them Tributaries to the 
Chalcidians, after he had ſlain Chalcedon, King of the 
Eubœ ans, eas'd them altogether of that Burthen. In 
like manner it happen'd that the Lacedemonians were 
vanquiſh'd not far from the Monument of Skedaſus's 
Daughters. It is reported alſo, that before the Fight, 
Pelopidas being then one of the Theban Generals, and 
troubled-.by reaſon of ſome certain Signs that ſeem'd 
to portend ſome ill Event in rhe Battle, Stedaſus ap- 
pear'd to him in a Dream, and hid him be of good 
Courage, for that the Lacedsmonians were come to 
a Leuctra, 
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Leuctra, to receive the juſt Vengeance which oy 


ow'd to him and his Daughters ; only the Ghoſt 
vis'd him, the Day before he encounter'd the Laceda- 
mionians, to acrifice the Fole of a white Mare, which 
he ſhould find ready for him cloſe by his Daughters 
Sepulchre. Whereupon Pelopidzs, while the Lacede- 
monians yet lay encamp'd at Tiga, ſent certain Per- 
ſons to examine the Truth of the Matter, and finding 
by the Inhabitants thereabouts that every thing a- 
eed with his Dream, he advanc'd with his Arm 
boldly forward, and won the Field. > 
Phocus was a Bæotian by Birth (for he was born in 
the City of Cleiſas) the Father of Callirrhoe, who was 
a Virgin of matchleſs Beauty and Modeſty, and court- 
ed by thirty young Gentlemen, the Prime of the Bæo- 
tian Nobility. Phocus therefore ſeeing fo many Sui- 
tors about her, ftill pretended one Excuſe or other to 
put off her Marriage, afraid leſt ſome Force or other 
ſhould be put upon her. At length, when be could 
hold out no longer, the Gentlemen being offended at 
his dilatory Anſwers, he defir'd them to refer it to 
the Pythian Deity to make the Choice: But this the 
Gentlemen took ſo heinouſly, that they fell upon 
Phocus and flew him. In this Combuſtion and Tu- 
mult, -the Virgin making her Eſcape, fled into the 
Country, and was as ſoon purſu'd by the youn 
Sparks; but lighting upon certain Country People 
that were piling up their Wheat in a Barn, by their 
Aſſiſt ince ſhe ſav'd herſelf : For the Countrymen hid 
her in the Corn; ſo that they who were in chaſe of her 
woke her by. The Virgin thus preſery'd, kept her- 
elf cloſe till the General Aſſembly cf the Bwotians, 
call'd Pamboiotia, and then coming to Coronea, ſhe 
there ſite as a Suppliant before the Altir-of * Ionian 
Minerva, and there gave a full Relation of the Vil- 
lainy and Murder committed by her ſeveral Suitors, 
diſcovering withal the Names of the Perſons, and 
Places of their Abode. The Bavtians commiſerating 
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;- the Virgin, were no leſs incens'd againſt the young 
_ Gentlemen, who having notice of what had paſs'd, 


led to Orchomenus ; but being ſhut our by the Citi- 


Zens, made their Eſcape to Hippote, a Village near to 


 Relicon, ſeated between Thebes and: Coronea, where 
they were receiv'd and protected. Thither the The- 


bans ſent to have the Murtherers of Phecus deliver'd 
up, which the Inhabitants refuſing to do, they 


march'd againſt the Town with a good Force of 
other Baeotians, under the Leading of Phedus, then 
the chief Ruler of T bebes, and liying Siege to it, 


for it was a _— Place, at laſt they took it for 


want of Water; and in the firſt place having appre- 
hended all the Murtherers, they ſton'd them to 
Death; then they condemn'd the Inhabitants to per- 
petual Shvery, broke down the Walls, ruin'd the 
Houſes, and divided the Land between the T hebans 
and Coroneans, The Report goes, that the Night 
before Hippote was taken, there was a Voice heard 
From Helicon ſeveral times uttering theſe Words, 1 
am come ; and that when the thirty Rivals heard it, 
they knew it to be the Voice of Phocrs ; and it was 
; gail moreover, that the very Day the Rivals were 
- fton'd, rhe Monument of the old Man, which was 
erefted in Cleiſas, was cover'd with Saffron. And as 
Pbedus, the Governor and General of the T hebans, 
was upon his March homeward from the Siege, 
News was brought him upon the Way, that his 
Wife had brought him a Daughter, which for the 
good Omen's Sake, he call'd by the Name of Ni- 


a eoftrata. 


Alcippus was a Lacedemonian by Birth, who marry- 
ing Damocrita, became the Father of two Daughters. 
This Alcippus being a Perſon that always advis'd the 


: City for the beſt, and one that was always ready to 
ſerve his Country-men upon all Occaſions, was en- 
vy'd by a contracy Faction that bandied againſt him, 
and continually accus'd him to the Ephori, as one 

that endeavour'd to ſubvert the ancient Laws and 

Conſtitutions of the City, and never left till the 

| Ephort 
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Robori had baniſh'd the Husband, who being con- 
demn'd, forſook the City; but when Damocrita and 
his Dwghters would fain have follow'd him, they 
would not permit them to ſtir. Moreover they con- 
fiſcated his Eſtate, to deprive his Diughters of their 
Portions. - Nay, more than this, when there were 
ſome thit courted the Daughters for the Sake of 

their Father's Virtue, his Enemies obt1in'd a Decree, 
whereby it was forbid that any Man ſhould make 
Love to the young Ladies, cunningly alledging, thar 
the Mother had often pray'd to the Gods to favour 
her Dwgiters with Peody Wellock, to the end 
they might the ſooner bring forth Children to be re- 
veng'd of the Injury done their Father. Damocrita 
thus beſet, and in a ſtreight on every ſide, ſtay'd till 
the General Feſtivil, when the Women, together 
with their Daughters, Servants and little Children, 
feaſt in public together; on which day, the Wives 
of the Magiſtrates and Perſons in Dignity feaſt all 
Night in a ſpacious Hall by themſelves. But then 
it was that Damocrita, with a Sword girt about her, 
and taking her Diughters with her, went in the 
Night time to the Temple, and watching her Op- 
portunity, when the Women were all buſy in the 
great Hall, performing the Myſteries of the Solem- 
nity, after all the Ways and Paſſages were ſtop'd 
up, ſhe fetch'd the Wood that was ready prepar'd 
for the Sacrifices appertaining ta the Feſtival, and 
pilt'd it againſt the Doors of the Room, and ſo fet 
Fire to it. All was then in a Hurry, and the Men 
came crowding in vain to help their Wives; but then 
it was that Damocrita flew her Daughters, and upon 
their Dead Bodies her ſelf. Thus the Lacedemonians 
not knowing upon whom to wieck their Anger, were- 
forc'd to be contented with only throwing the dead 
Bodies of the Mother and the Daughters without the 
Confines of their Territories. For which birbasons 
Act of theirs, the Deity being highly offended , 
plagu'd the Lacedemonians, as their Hiſtories record, 
with that moſt dreadful Earthquake, ſo remarkable to 
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Tranſlated from the Greek, by Mr. 7. Kerſey. 
P Lato being defir'd by the 828 to preſcribe 


to them good Laws, and to ſettle their Go- 

vernment, refuſed to do it; ſaying, That it 
was a hard matter to give them any Law, whilſt the 
enjoyed fo much Proſperity ; ” eo nothing is 5 


D * 
tierce, arrogant, and untamable, as a Man that thinks 


himſelf to be in a happy Condition: Wherefore it is. ; 


very difficult to give Counſel to Princes in Matters 
of Government ; for they fear to receive Advice as a 
thing ſeeming to command them, left the Force of 
Reaſon ſhould ſeem to leſſen their Power, by obliging 
it. to ſubmit to Truth. And they conſider not the 
Saying of Theojompus, King of Sports who bein 

the fuſt in that Country that joyn'd the * Ephor; with 
the Kings, was reproach'd by his Wife, becauſe by 
this means he would leave the Kingdom to his Chil- 
dren leſs than he found it ; to whom he replied, That 
he ſhould render it ſo much the greater, by how much 
the more firm it was; for by holding the Reins of 
Government ſomewhat looſe, he avoided Envy. and. 


Danger; nevertheleſs, ſince he permitted the Stream 


af his Power to flow ſo freely into other Channels, 
what he gave to them muſt needs be a Loſs to him- 
ſelf. Though Philoſophy poſſeſſing a Prince as his 
Aſſiſtant and Keeper, by taking away the Dangerous 
part of Fulneſs of Power, leaves the Sound, But 
—_ Kings and Princes fooliſhly imitate thoſe un- 
akilful Statuaries, who think to make their Images 
look Great and Fierce, if they make them much 
ftradling and diſtended; after the ſame * 

ä | they, 
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they, by the grave Tone of their Voice, ſtern 
Countenince and moroſe Behaviour, would affect a 
a kind of Mijeſtic Grandeur, not unlike thoſe Sta- 
tires, thit without ſeem to be of an Heroic and Divine 
Form, but within are fill'd with nothing but Earth, 
Stone and Lead, with this only difference, that the 
weig'it of theſe maſſy Bodies renders them ſtable 
and unmoveable; whereas, unleirned Princes, by their 
internil Ignorance, are often ſhiken and over! brown, * 
and in regard they do not build their Power on its“ 
true Biſis and Foundtion, they fill together with 
it. For as it is Beceſſiry at firſt that the Rule it ſelt 
ſhould be right and ſtreight, before thoſe things that 
are applied to it can be rectified and made like unto. 
it: So a Potentite ought in the firſt place to learn 
how to govera his own Paſſions, and to endue his 
Mind with a TinQure of Princely Virtues, and af- 
terwards to make his Subjects conformable to his 
Example; for it is not tie Property of one that is 
ready to fall himſelf, to hinder another from Trip- 
ping; nor of one that is Rude and Illiterate, to in- 
ſtrat the Ignorant; neither can a Perſon Govern, | 
that is under no Government. But many being de- 
ceived by a falſe Opinion, eſteem it the chiefeſt 
Good in Ruling to be Subject to no Authority; and 
thus the Perſian King accounted all his Servants and 
Slaves except his Wife, whole Miſter he ought more 
eſpeciilly to have been. Who ther ſhall have Pow- 
er to govern a Prince? The Las, without doubr,.. 
, which (as Pindir ſaith) is the Ring of Mortal and 
Immortal Beings, and is not written without in 
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$ Books, nor enzraven on Wood or Stone, but. is a 

G clear Reaſon imprinted in the Heart, always reſiding 

d and watching therein, and never ſuſfering the Mind 
3 to be without Government. The King of Perſia in- 

$ deed, commanded one of his Lords that lay in the- 
1 ſime Chamber, to attend him every Morning, and: 
's to found theſe. Words in bis Ears: Ariſe, O King? 
7 and take care of thoſe Affairs and Duties that (2) Oro- 
1 04 maſdes- 
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maſdes requires of thee. But a Wiſe and Learned 
Prince hath ſuch. a Monitor within his Breaſt, as al- 
ways prompts and admoniſhes him to the ſame effect. 1 
Tt. was. a Saying of Pclemon, that Love was the Mi- | 
nifter of the Gods, appointed to take care of the | 
Education of Youth, but it might be more truly af- 
firmed, that Princes are the Adminiſtrators of the 
Divine Power, for the Safety and Proteftion of Man- 

kind, to diſtribute part of thoſe Goods that God be- 

ſtows on Men, and to reſerve part for themſelves, 


Doſt thou behold the vaſt and azure Sky, | 
How in its liquid Arms the Earth doth lie? 


The Air indeed diſperſes the fitſt Principles of con- 
venient Seeds, but the Earth cauſeth them to ſpring 
forth ; ſome grow and thrive by the means of mode- 
rate and refreſhing Showers, Gs delight in gentle 
Breezes of Wind, and ſome are cheriſhed by the 
Influences of the Moon and Stars ; but 'tis the Sun 
that perfects and beautifies all, inſpiring them with 
the Principle of mutual Sympathy and Love. Ne- 
vertheleſs, all theſe, ſo many and fo great Benefits. 
that are the Effects of the Divine Munificence and 
Liberality, cannut be enjoyed or duly made ule of, 
without a Law, Juſtice, and a Prince; for Juſtice is | 
the end of the Law, the Law is the Prince's Work, 
and the Prince is the Image of God, that diſpoſet h \ 
all things; he doth not ſtand in need of a Phiairs, | 
a Polycletus, or a Myro ; but by the Practice of Vir- 
tue, makes himſelf moſt like the Divine Nature, and | 
becomes a moſt delectable Object to God and Man; | 
for as God hith placed the Sun and Moon in Heaven, | 
as manifeſt Tokens of his Power and Glory; ſo the | 
Majeſty of a Prince is reſplendent on Eaith, as he is 
his Repreſentative and Vice-gerent, 1 


M ho doth like God moſt Righteous Laus d:ſperſe. 


Viz. Such a one as is endowed with the Wiſdom 
and Underſtanding of the Deity, but pretends not 
to brandiſh his Scepter, Thunder or Trident, as ſome 
here vainly cauſed themſelves to be painted in eb . 
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Poſture ; thereby expoſing their egregious Folly to the 
World, in affecting that which they are not able to 
att1in to: For God cannot but be incenſed againſt 
thoſe that preſume to imitate him, in producing 
Thunder, Lightnings and in ſuch like Works of his 
Omnipotence; but if any ſtrive to emulate his 
Goodnels and Mercy, being well pleaſed with their 
Enleavours, he will aſſiſt them, and will endue them 
with his. Juſtice, Truth and Gentleneſs, than which 
nothing can be more Sacred and pure, not Fire, not 
Light, nor the Courſe of the Sun, not the Riſing 
and Setting of the Stars, nor even Eternity and Im- 
mortality it ſelf: For God is not only happy by rea- 
On of the Duration of his Being, but becauſe of. the 
Excellency: of his Virtue, this is properly Divine and 
Trinlcendent, and that. is ally good which is ga- 
vera'd by it. Anararchus endeavouring to 9 
Ale xand in who was very much affli ted for the Mur- 
ther he had committed on the Perſon of Clitus, told 
him, That Juſtice requir'd it, and thit the Gods 
had determin'd, that whatſoever. was done by a 
King, ſhould be accounted Lawful and Jnſt; but by 
this means he indiſcreetly. prevented his Repentance, 
and encourag'd him to attempt the committing the 
like Crimes again. But if we may be permitted to: 
guels at theſe Mitters, Fapiter hath not Juſtice for 
an Ail-{lor or. Counſellor, but is himſelf Juſtice and. 
Right, and the Original and Perfection of all Laws; 
and therefore the Ancients deviſed and taught theſe 
things, thit they might thereby ſhew, that Jupiter 
himſelf could not Rule well without. Juſtice, for ſhe: 
iz (according to Heſiod) 2 pure and undefiled Virgin, 
and the Companion of Modeſty, Chaſtity',, and. 
* Simplicity ; hence Kings are called Venerable; for 
they delerve moſt. Veneration that fear leaſt; bur @.. 
Pcince ought to be more afraid of doing Ill, than of 
ſactering, for this is the Cauſe of the other, and this 
is 4 noble and generous ſort of Fear, well becoming: 
O 5. a. Prince, 
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a Prince, to be ſolicitors leſt any Harm ſhould befall 
his Subjects unawares, and not expected. 
As faithful Dogs ſurpriz d with ſudden Fear, 
When once they fee the Sauvage Beaſts appear, 
| Not for themſelves, but of their Elocks take care. 


Ebaminondis, when on a certain Feſtival Day the 


Thebans gave themſelves up wholly to Drinking and 
Carouſing, went about alone, and view'd the Arſenal 


and the Walls of the City, ſaying, that he was ſober - 
and vigilant, that others might have liberty to be 
drunk and to ſleep. And Cato at Utica, when he had 


called together by Proclamation all his Soldiers, that 
had eſcaped 'the Slaughter, to rhe Sea-fide, cauſed 


them to-embark in Ships, and having prayed for their. 


| ata Ano Voyage, returned home and kill'd himſelf, 
e 


aving an Example to Princes, whom they ought to 


fear, and what they ought to contemn. Clearchus, 


King of Pontus, creeping into à Cheſt, ſlept therein 


Hke a Snake; and Ariſtodemus lay with his Concubine 
in a Bed, plac'd in an upper Room over a Trap-door, 


ker Mother removing the Ladder as ſoon as they. 


were got up; and bringing it again in the Morning: 
How then did he fear to be ſeen in the Theatre, in 


the Judgment Hall, in the Court, or at a Feaſt, who. 


had turned his Bed-chamber into a Priſon ? For in- 


deed good Princes are poſſeſſed with Fear for their 


Subjects, but Tyrants are afraid of them; inſomuch 
that their Timorouſneſs increaſeth with their Power, 


fince by how much the more People they have under 


their Dominion, fo much the more Objects they ſee 
of Dread and Terror. Neither is it probable nor con- 


venient (as ſome Philoſophers affirm) that God ſhould. 
be mingled together with Matter that is altogether 


paſſive, and. obnoxious to innumerable Neceſſities, 
hances and Mutations ; but to us he ſeems to be 


placed ſomewhere above with an eternal Nature, that: 


always operates after the ſame manner, and proceed- 
ing (as Plato faith) on ſacred Foundations, accord- 


ing to Nature, brings his Works to Perfection: And 


as. he hath placed the Sun in the Firmament, as a 


clear, 
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* Cleir Image of his moſt ſacred and glorious Eſſence, 
in which, as through a Glaſs, he exhibits himſelf to 
the Contemplation of wiſe Men: So in like manner, 
the Splendor of Juſtice, that appears in ſome Cities, 
is a kind of Repreſent tion of the Divine Wiſdom, 
which happy and prudent Perſons deſcribe by the 
help of Philoſophy, addicting themſelves to the Stu- 
dy of things of a moſt ſublime and excellent Nature, 
It is certain that this Diſpoſition of Mind cannot be 
attained but by the Doctrine of Philoſophy ; otherwiſe 
we ſhall lie under the ſame Circumſtances as Alexan- 
dor, who ſeeing Diogenes at Corinth, and being aſto- 
niſhed at this Ingenuity and majeſtic Gravity, let fal 
this Expreſſion: If Ie not Alexander, I wworT1 
cpcoſe to be Diogenes. For being almoſt: oppreſs & 
ö with the Weight of his own Grandeur and Power, 
N vhich are the Impe liments of Virtue and Meditation, 
| he ſeemed to envy the Happineſs of a Threadbire 
: Cloak and Pouch, with which the Cynic render'd 
himtielf as invincible, as he conld be with all his A- 
mour, Horſes and Spears: However, he had an Op- 
3 to philoſophize, and to become Diogenes in 
is Mind, tho' he remained Alexander in his outward 
Stite and Condition, and he might more eaſily be Die- 
genes, becauſe he was le xandr; foraſmuch. as to 
keep the Veſſel of his profperoas Fortune ſteady, 
which was toſſed with the Winds and Waves, he 
ſtoo in need of a good quantity of Ballaſt, and of a 
$kilful Pilot. Amongſt the mean and inferior ſort ot 
People, Folly mingled with Weakneſs. is deſtitute of - 
an Ability to do Miſchief, and the Mind is vexed and 
diſtracted by.it, as a diſtemper'd Brain is with trouble- 
ſome Dreams; inſomuch that it hath not Strength 
enough to execute what it defices: But Power joined 
with a corrupt and depraved Inclination, adds the 
Fuel of Madneſs to the Fire of. the Paſhons ; fo time 
is thit Saying of Dionyſus, who declared, Thar he 
then chiefly enjoyed his Authority, when he ſpeedily 
performed what he deſigned ; but herein lies: the 
greateſt Danger, leſt he that is able to do all things 
| that he deſires, ſhould deſire thoſe things that he 
> ought nct, | 6 The 
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The Word's no ſooner ſaid, but th Act is donc. 


Vice being furniſhed with Wheels by Power, ſets all 
the Faculties of the Soul in 2 violent Fermentation; 
of Anger it makes Murther, of Love, Adultery, and 
of Covetouſneſs, the Confiſcation of other Mens Goods, 


The Word's no ſeoner ſaid 


But the Offender is executed, and the accuſed Perſon 
is put to Death meerly upon Sutpicion ; and 25s Natu— 
raliſts affirm, that the Lightning breaks forth after the 
Thunder, as the Blood follows the Wound, but is 
ſeen firſt, ſince whilſt the Far expeSts the Sound, the 
Fye diſcerns the Light; ſo under ſome Governments 
the Puniſhments precede the Acculation, and the 
Condemnation prevents the proving of the Crime. 


There Fury reirns, as Cables can't aſſcwace, 
Ner Anchors flop the foaming Billows Rage: 


Unleſs this exorbitant Power he reſtrained and kept 
within its due Bougds, by the force of ſouni Kenton, 
Therefore a Prince ought. to imitate the Sun, which 
being come to its greateſt height in the Northern 


Signs, moves ſloweſt, whereby. he renders his Courſe 


the more ſafe : For 'ris not poſſible that the Vices. 


and Faults of Perſons in Authority can be conceated: 
in Obſcurity. But as People that are troubl'd with 
the. Falling-Sickneſs, if they wander. abort in the 
Cold, are ſeized with a Ciddineſs in the Head, and a 


Dimneſs in the Sight, which are the uſual Symptoms. 


of that. Difeaſe ; o Fortune, when ſhe hath a little 
exalted illiterate and fooliſh Men with Riches, Glory 
or Authority, ſuddenly haſtens their Ruin: And as 
amongſt empty Veſſels it cannot eaſily be diſcerned 
which are whole, and which are leaky, but by the 
28 in of any Liquor; fo corrupt and exulcerated 

inds, after. the Infuſion of Power, are not able to 
contain It, but immediately, overflow with Concupiſ- 
cence, Anger, Arrogance and Folly. And — 
need is there of mentioning theſe Particulars ? 
Luce the leaſt. Faults and Miſcarriages of 8 
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Of Herodotus's Malice: J2F 
and fimous Men lie under the laſh of Slander and 
Calumny. Cimon was accuſed for being too much ad- 
dicted to the drinking of Wine, Scipio was blamed 
for delighting in immoderite Sleep, and Lucullus for 
making too liberal and coſtly Entertainments. 


Of Herodotus's Malice. 


— 


Tranſlated from the Greek by A. G. Gent. 


HE Stile, O- Alexander, of Herodotus, as being 
ſimple, free, and enfily ſuiting itſelf to 
its Subject, has deceiv'd many; but more, a 
Perſuaſion of his. Difpoſitions being equally ſincere. 
For tis not only (as Plato ſays) an extream Injuſtice, 
to mike a ſhew of being juſt, when one is not ſo; 
but tis alſo the higheft Malignity, to pretend to Sim- 
plicity and Mildneſs, and be in the mean time really 
moſt malicious. Now ſince he principally exerts his. 
Malice againſt'the Brotiars and Corinthizns, tho' with- 
out. ſparing any other; I think myſelf obliged to de- 
fend our Anceſtors and the Truth againſt: this part of 
his Writings, fince thoſe who would detect all his other 
Lies and Fictions, would have need of many Books. 
But, as Sephocles has it, the Face of Perſuaſion is prevn-- 
lent, eſpecially when deliver'd in good Language, 
and ſuch as has Power to conceal both the other Ab- 
ſurdities, and the Ill-nature of the Writer. King Phi- 
lid told the Greeks, who revolted from him to Titus: 
Gninfins, That they had got a more poliſh'd, but 4 
longer-laſting Yoke : So the Malice of Herodotris is 
indeed more polite and delicate than that of Theo- 
pompus, yet it pinches cloſer, and makes a more ſe- 
vere Impreſſion, not unlike to thoſe Winds, which 
blowing ſecretly through narrow Chinks, are ſharper 
than thoſe that are more diffus d. Now it ſeems to 
me very convenient to delineate, as it were, in a 
rough Draught, thoſe Signs and Marks that diſtin- 


- guilh a. maliciaus. Narration from a candid and un- 


biaſs d 
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biaſs d one, applying afterwards every Point we ſhall 
examine, to ſuch as appertain to them. 

Firſt then, Whoever in relating a Story ſhall uſe 
odious Terms, when gentler Expreſhons might do as 


well, he is not:to be eſteemed impartial, but an En- 


joyer of his own Fancy, in putting the worſt Con- 
ſtruction on Things; as if any one, inſtead of ſaying 
Nicias is too preciſe, ſhould call him Phanatic, or 
ſhould accuſe Cleon of Preſumption and Madneſs, ra- 
ther than of Inconſiderateneſs in Speech. 

Secondly, When a Writer, catching hold of a Fault. 
which his no reference to his Story, ſhall draw it in- 
to the Relation of ſuch Afﬀirs, as need it not, extend- 
ing his Narrative with Circumlocutions, only that he 
may-inſert a Man's Misfortune, Offence, or diſcom- 
mendable Action, tis manifeſt that he delights in 
ſpeaking Evil. Therefore Thucydides would not clear- 
ly relate the Faults of Cleon, which were very nume- 
rous; and as for Hypervolus the Orator, having tonch'd- 
at him in a Word, and call'd him an ill Man, he ler 
him go. Philiftius allo paſs'd over all thoſe Outrages 
committed by Dionyſius on the Barbarians, which had 
no Connexion with the Grecian Affairs: For the Ex- 
curſions and Digreſſions of Hiſtory are principally al- 
low'd for Fables and Antiquities, and ſometimes alſo 
for Encomiums. But he, who makes Reproaches and 


Detractions an Addition to his Diſcourſe, ſeems to 


incur the Tragedian's Curſe on the Collector of Mens 
Calamities. | 
Now the Oppoſite to this is known to every one, 
as, The omitting to relate ſome good and liudable 
Action; which, tho' it may ſeem not to be reprehen- 
ſible, yet is then done malicioufty, when the Omiſ- 
ſion happens in a Place that is pertinent to the Hiſto- 
ry. For to praiſe unwillipgly is ſo far from being- 
more civil than to diſpraiſe willingly, that tis per- 
haps rather more unctvil.. | 
he Fourth Sign of a partial Diſpoſition in writing 
of Hiſtory, I take to be this: When a Matter being 
relited in two or more ſeveral manners, the Hiſtorian 


Mall embrace the worſt. Sophiſters indeed are per- 


mitted, . 
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mitted, for the obtaining either of Profit or Reputa- 
tion, to undertake the Defence of the worſt Cauſe ; 
for they neither create any firm Belief of the Matter, 
nor yet do they deny, that they are often pleas'd in 
maint1ining Paradoxes, and making incredible thi 
appear probable. But an Hiſtorian is then juſt, when 
he aſſerts ſuch things, as he knows to be true, and of 
thoſe that are uncertain reports rather the better than 
the worſe. Nay, there are many Writers, who whol- 
ly omit the worſe. Thus Ephorus writes of Themiſto- 
cles, that he was acquainted with the Treaſon of Pau- 
ſanias, and his Negotiations with the King's Lieute- 
nants ; but that he neither conſented to it; nor hear- 
ken'd to Pauſanias's Proffers of making him Partaker 
of his Hopes: And Thucydides left the whole Matter 
out of his Story, as judging it to be falſe. Moreover, 
in things confeſs'd to have been done, but for doing 
which the Cauſe and Intention 1s unknown, he, who 
caſts bis Conj2Qures on the worſt ſide, is partial and 
malicious. Thus do the Comedians, who afhrm the 
Peloponneſian War to have been kindled by Pericles for 
the Love of Ai, or the ſake of Phidias, and not 
through any Deſite of Honour, or Ambition of =_ 
ling down the Peloponnefian Pride, and giving place 
in nothing to the Lacedæmonians. For thole who ſup- 
poſe a bad Cauſe for laudable Works and commen- 
dable Actions, endeavouring by Calumnies to inſinu- 
ate ſiniſter Suſpicions of the Actor, when they cannot 
openly diſcommend the Act; as they that impute 
the kilfing of Alexander the Tyrant by Theba, not to 
any Magnanimity, or Hatred of Vice, but to a cer- 
tain feminine Jealouſy and Paſhon ; and thoſe that 
ſay, Cato flew himſelf for fear Ceſar ſhould put him 
to a more ſhameful Death; ſuch as theſe are mani- 
feſtly in the higheſt degree envious and malicious. . 
An Hiſtorical Narration is alſo more or leſs guilty. 
of Malice, according as it relates the manner of the 
Action; as if one ſhould be ſaid to have perform'd 
an Exploit rather by Money than Virtue, as ſome af- 
firm of Philip; or elſe eaſily, and without any Labour, 
as tis ſaid of Alexander; or elle not by 9 
| | or- 
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Fortune, as the Enemies of Timotheus painted Cities 
falling into his Nets, as he lay ſleeping : For they un- 
donbredly diminiſh the Greatneſs and Beauty of the 
Actions, who deny the Performers of them to have 
done them generouſly, induſtriouſly, virtuouſly, and 
by themſelves. 

Moreover, thoſe who will directly ſpeak ill of any 
one, incur the Reproach of Moroſeneſs, Raſhneſs, 
and Madneſs, unleſs they keep within Meaſure. But 
they who ſend forth 8 obliquely, as if they 
were ſhooting Arrows out of Corners, and then ſtep- 
ping back, think to conceal themſelves, by ſaying, 
They do not believe what they moſt earneſtly defire 
to have believ'd, whilſt they diſchim all Malice, con- 
demn themſel ves alſo of farther Diſingenuity. Next 
to theſe are they, who with their Reproaches inter- 
mix ſome: Praiſes, as did Ariſo venus, who, having. 
term'd Socrates uniearned, ignorant and libidinous, 
added, Yet was he free from [njuſtice. For, as they 
who flatter artificially and craftily, ſometimes mingle 
light Reprehenſions with their many and great Praiſes, 
JPining this Liberty of Speech, as a Sauce to their 
Flattery ; ſo Malice, that it may gain Belief to its 
Accuſations, adds alſo Praiſe. We might here alſo 
reckon up more Notes; but theſe are ſufficient to ler 
us underſtand the Nature and Manners of Herodotus. 

Firſt therefore, beginning, as the Proverb is, with 
Veſta ; whereas all the Grecians affirm lo, Daughter 
to [nachus, to have been worſhip'd with Divine Ho- 
nour by the Barbarians, for. her Glory, to have left 
her Name to many Seas and principal Ports, and 
to have given a Source and Original to moſt 
Noble and Royal Families; this tamous Author 
ſays of her, That ſhe gave herſelf to certain Pha- 
nician Merchants, having been not: unwillingly de- 
flower'd by a Mariner, and fearing leſt ſhe ſhould 


be found by her Friends to be with Child. And he 
belies the Phænicians, as having deliver'd theſe things 
of her, and ſays, That the Perſian Stories teſtify of her 
being _ uy by the Phenicians with other Wo- 

er.he gives Sentence on the move 
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and grenteſt Exploits of Greece, ſaying, that the Tro- 
jan War was fooliſhly. undertiken for an ill Woman. 
For lis manifeſt, ſays he, that had they not been willing, 
they bad never heen yxviſh'd, Let us then ſay, that tae 
Gods allo atted fooliſhly, in inflicting their Indigna- 
tion on the Spartans, A abuſing the Daughters of 
Sted1ſus the Leuctrian, and in puniſhing Ajax for the 
Viohtion of Caſſandra. For tis manifeſt, if we be- 
lieve Herodotus, that, if they had not been willing, 
they had never been defild. And yet he himſelf 
ſaid, that Ariſtomenes was taken alive by: the Spartans ; 
and rhe ſame afterwards. happen'd to Philopemen, 
Prætor of the Achaians; and the Carthaginians took 
Reeulus, the Conſul of the Romans; than whom there 
are not eaſily to be found more valiant and warlike- 
Men. Nor is it to be wonder'd, fince the very Leo- 
pards and Tigers are taken alive by Men. But Hero- 
tut blames the poor Women that have been abus d 
by Violence, and patronizes their Raviſhers. Nay, 
he is ſo favourable to the Barbarians, that acquitting 
Birſiris of thoſe humane Sacrifices, and that Slaughter 
of his Gueſts, for which he is accus d, and attributing 


by his Teſtimony to the Az2yptians much Religion 


and Juſtice, he endeavours to caſt that abominable 
Wickednels, and thoſe impious Murthers, on the Gre- 
cixns, For in his ſecond Book, he fays, That Mene- 
laut having receiv'd Hlena from Proteus, and been 
honour'd by him with many Preſents, ſhew'd himſelf 
a moſt unjuſt and wicked Man. For wanting a fair 
Wind to fet fail, he found out an impious Device, 
and having taken two of the Inhabitants Boys, con- 
ſulted their Entrails ; for which Villany being hated 
and perſecuted, he fled with his Ships directly into 
rica. From what /Eryptian this Story proceeds, I 
know not. For on the contrary, many Honours are 
even at this day given by the /Ezyptians both to Hele- 
nx and Menelaus, The ſame Herodotus, that he may 
ſtill be like himſelf, ſays, That the Perſians learnt 
the defiling of the Male Sex from the Greeks, And 
yet how could the Greeks have taught this Impurity to 
the Perſians, amongſt whom, tis confeſs d by all, 


that. 
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330 Of Herodotus's Malice. 
that Boys were ciſtrited, before ever they arriv'd in 
the Grecian Seas? He writes alſo, that the Gr-ets 
were inſtructed by the Zeyptians in their Pomps, ſo- 
lemn Feſtivals, and Worſhip of the twelve Gods; 
that Melamus alſo learnt of the Eoyptians the Name 
of Dionyſins [or Bacchus] and taught it the other: 
Greeks; that the Myſteries likewiſe and Rites of Ce- 
res were brought out of Maypt by the Daughters ot 
Danaus ; and that the Azyptians were wont to beat 
themſelves, and make great lamentation, but yet 
would not tell the Names of their Deities, but con- 
ceal'd them in Silence. As to Hercules and Bacc hit, 
whom the Azyptians nam'd Gods, and the Greeks, 
Very aged Men, he no where makes uſe of this Diſ- 
tinction, altho' he places alſo the A-yptian Hercules 
amongſt the Gods uf the ſecond Rank and Bacchus 
amongſt thoſe of the third, as who had ſome Begin- 
ning of their Being, and were not eternal, and yet he. 
ronounces thoſe to be Gods; but to theſe, as having 
Mortal, and being now Demi-Gods, he thinks 
we ought to perform anniverſary Solemnities, but not 
to ſacriſice to them as to Gods. The ſame alſo he 
faid of Par, overthrowing the moſt venerable and 
pureſt Sacrifices of the Greeks, by the proud Vanities 
and Mytholagies of the Afeyptians. Nor is this im- 
pious enough; bat moreover, deriving the Pedigree 
of Hercules from Perſeus, he ſays, that Perſeus was an 
Aſſyrian, as the Perſians affirm. Rut the Leaders, ſays. 
he, of the Dorians may appear to be deſcended in a.right. 
Line from the Ægyptians, reckoning their Anceſtors from 
before Danae and Acriſius. Here he has wholly paſs'd 
by. Epaphus, Io, Faſus and Argus, being not only am- 
bitious to make the other Herculeſſes yptians and 
Phenicians, but to carry this alſo, whom himſelf at- 
| firms to have been the third, out of Greece to the 
| Barbarians, But of the antient learned Writers, nei- 
| ther Homer, nor. Heſiod, or Archilochus, nor Piſander, 
| nor Steſichorus, nor Aleman, nor Pindar, make any 
mention of the Agyptian or Phoenician Hercules, but 4 
do all acknowledge this our own Beotian and Argive 3 
Hercules. Now. of the Seven Sages, whom he "_ So- I 
Pallters, 
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ian "phiſters; he afhrms Thales to have been 2 Barbarian, 


s deſcended of the Phœniciang. Speaking ill alſo of 
ſo- the Gods under the Perſon of Solon, he has theſe 
ds; Words; T hou, O Crœſus, ask'ſt me concerning Human Aſ- 
me fairs, who know'ſt, that _ one of the Deities is envious 
her and tumultuous. Thus attributing to Solon, what himſelf 
Ce- thinks of the Gods, he joins Malice to Blaſphemy. 
5 of Having made uſe alſo of Pittacus in ſome trivial 
eat Matters, not worth the mentioning, he has paſs'd 
yet. over the greateſt and gallanteſt Action that was ever 
on- done by him. For when the Athenians and Mityle- 
"fy, nians were at War about the Sigeum, Pbeg non, the 
hs, Athenian General challenging, whoever would come 
me forth, to a fingle Combate, Pittacus advanc'd to 
des meet him, and catching him in a Net, flew that 
Dues - ſtout and giant-like Man: For which, when the A.- 
in- lenians offer d him great Preſents, darting his Jave- 
be in as far as he could out of his Hand, he defir'd 
ing only ſo much Ground, as he ſhould reach with that 
aks Throw, the Place being to this Day called Pittaciunr. 
10T Now what does. Herod tus, when he comes to this.? 
he Inſtead of Pistacus s. valiant AQ, he tells us the Fight 
nd of Alceus the Poet, who, throwing away his Arms, 
ies ran out of the Battle; by this his not writing of ho- 
m- nourable Deeds, and not paſſing over ſuch as are 
ee diſhonourable, he gives fs Teftimony to thoſe, 
an who ſay, That from one and the ſame Malice pra- 
ys. ceed both Envy, and a Rejoycing at other Mens 
bt. Harms, 

2 After this, he accuſes of Treaſon the Alemæonide, 
d V ho ſhew'd themſelves generous Men, and deliver'd 
n- their Country from Tyranny. He ſays, that they 
1d _ recety'd Piſiſtratus after his Baniſhment, and got 
f- him call'd Home, on condition he ſhould marry 
"= 8 the Daughter of Megacles ; but that the Damſel ſaying 
i- to her Mother, Do you ſee, Mother, how [ am, contra- 


ry to Nature, known by Piſiſtratus? The Alcmeonide 
were ſo offended at this Villany, that they expell'd 
the Tyrant. Now that the eee might 
haue no leſs Share of his Malice than the Athenians, 
- hehold how he beſpatters Orbryades, the oo e 
0 ä 5 admir' 
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admir'd and honour'd by them. He only, ſays He- 
rodotus, remaining alive of the three hundred, and 
* to return to Sparta, his Companions being loſi, 

ee bimſelf in the Place. For having before ſaid, 
The Victory was doubtful on both Sides, he here, 
by making Othryad-s aſham'd, witneſſes that the La- 
cedemonians were vanquiſh'd. For twas ſhameful 
for him to ſurvive, if conquer'd ; but glorious, if 
Conqueror. I paſs by now, that having repreſented 
Cræſus, as fooliſh, vain-glorious and ridiculous in all 
things; he makes him, when a Priſoner, to have 
taught and inſtructed Cyrus, who ſeems to have ex- 
cell'd all other Kings in Prudence, Virtue, and Mag- 
nanimity. Having teſtify'd of the ſame: Cræſus no- 
thing elſe that was commendable, but his honouring 
the Gods with many and great Oblations, he ſhews 
that very Act of has to have been the moſt impious 
of all. For he ſays, That he and his Brother Pan- 
taleon contended for the Kingdom, while their Fa- 
ther was yet alive; and that Cræſus having obtain d 
the Crown, caus d a Companion and familiar Friend 
of Pantaleon's to be torn in pieces in a Fulling-Mill, 
and ſent Preſents made of his Mummy to the Gods. 
Of Deioces alſo, the Median, who by Virtue-and 
Juſtice obtain'd the Government, he ſays, that he 
got it not by real, but pretended-Juftice. But ] let 
— the Barbarian Examples, ſince he has offer d us 
'lenty enough in the Grecian Affairs. He ſays, that 
the Athenians, and many other Jonians were ſo 
aſham'd of that Name, that they wholly refus'd to 
be call'd Ionians; and that thoſe who eſteem'd them- 
ſelves the nobleſt among them, and defcended from 
the very Prytaneum [or Senate] of Athens, begat 
Children on Barbarian Wives, whoſe Parents and 
former Children they had flain ; that the Women 
had therefore made a Law among themſelves, con- 
firm'd it by Oath, and deliver'd it to be kept by 
their Daughters, never to eat with their Husbands, 
nor to call any of them by his Name, and that the 
preſent Milefians are deſcended from theſe Women. 
Having afterwards. added, that-thoſe are true lonians, 
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ho celebrate the Feaſt call'd 4p ztwria : T hey all, 
ſays he, keep it, except the Epheſians and Colophoni- 
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ans: In this manner does he deprive theſe two States 
of their Nobility. He ſays moreover, That. the Cu- 


means and Mityl-nians agreed with Cyrus, to de- 


liver up to him for a Price Pa#yas, who had revolt- 


ed from him: I know not indeed, ſays he, for how 
"much, ſince tis not certain <vhat it was. But he ought 


not to have caſt ſuch an Infamy on a Grecian City, 
without a more aſſured Knowledge. He ſays farther, 
that the Chians drew Pactyas, who was brought to 
tnem Out of the Temple of Minerua Polyonchus {Or 
Guudianeſs of the City] and deliver'd him up, 
having receiv'd the Field Atarnes for their Recom- 


pence ; and yet Cbæron the Lampſacenian, a more 


ancient Writer, relating this Matter concerning Pac- 
tyas, charges neither the Mytelenians nor the Chirns 
with any ſuch Action. Thele are his very Words, 
PaGyas, hearing that the Perſian Army drew near, fled 
firſt 10 Mitylene, then to Chios, and fell into the Hands 
of Cyrus. g 

Our Author in his third Book, relating the Expe- 
dition of the Lacedemonians againſt the Tyrant Poly- 


crates, affirms that the Samians think and ſay, that 


the Spartans, to recompence them for their tormex 
Aſſiſt ince againſt the Meſſenians, both brought back 


the Samians that were baniſh'd, and made War on 
the Tyrant, But that the Lacedemonians deny this, 
and ſay, they undertook not this Deſign to help or 
deliver the Samians, but to puniſh them for having 


taking away a Cup ſent by them to Craſus; and be- 


hides, a Breaſt- plate ſent them by Ana. And yet 
we know, that there was not at that time any City, 


ſo defirous of Honour, or ſuch an Enemy to Tyrants, 


as Sparta, For what Breaſt-plate or Cup was the 
Cauſe of their driving the Clyp/e/ice out of Corinth 
and Ambracia, Lygdamis out of Naxos, the Children 
of Piſiſtratus out of Athens, Mſchines out of Sicyon, 
Symmachus out of Thaſns, Aulis out of Phocea, and 
and Ariſtogenes out of Miletus? And of their over- 


turning the domineering Powers of T heſſaly, pulling 


8 down 
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deſcrib'd. Now, if Herodotus ſiys true, they were 


in the higheſt Degree guilty both of Malice and Fol- 
a moſt honourable and moſt juſt | 


ly, when denying 
Cauſe of their Expedition, they confeſs'd, that in 
remembrance of a tormer Injury, and too highly va- 
luing an inconſiderable Matter, they invaded a mi- 
ſerable and afflicted People. Now perhaps he gave 
the Lacedemonians this Stroke, as directly falling un- 
der his Pen; but the City of Corinth, which was 
wholly out of the Courſe of his Story, he has in 
his paſſing by it, as they ſay, beſpatter'd with a moft 
filthy Crime, and moſt ſhameful Calumny. The Co- 
rinthians, ſays he, ſtudiouſiy forwarn'd this Fourney ef 
the Licedzmonians, as having themſelves alſo been for- 
merly affronted by the Samians. The Matter was this ; 
Periander Tyrant of Corinth ſent three hundred Boys, 
Sons to the principal Men of Corfu, to King Alyattes, 
to be gelt. T heſe, geing aſhore in the Iſland of Samos, 
were by the Samians taught to ſit as Suppliants in the 
Temple of Diana, where they preſerv'd them, ſetting le- 


fore them for their Food, Cakes made of Seſam-Seed and 
Honey. This our Author calls an Aﬀeront, put by the © 


Samians on the Corinthians, who therefore inſtigated 
the Lacedemonians againſt them; to wit, becauſe the 
Samians had ſav'd the Children of the Greeks from 
being unmann'd. By attributing this Villany to the 
Corinthians, he makes the City more wicked than 
the Tyrant. He indeed reveng'd himſelf on thoſe 
of Corfu, who had flain his Son. But what had 
the Corinthians ſuffer'd, that they ſhould puniſh the 
Samians for putting an Obſtacle to ſo great a Cruelty 
and Wickedneſs? And this; after three Generations, 
reviving the Memory of an old Quarrel for the ſake 
of that Tyranny, which they found ſo grievons and 
intolerable, that they are ſtill endlefly aboliſhing all 
the Monuments and Marks of it, though long * 


extinct. Such then was the Injury done by the Sa- 
mians to the Corinthians, Now what a kind of Pu- 


nimment was it, the Corinthians would have inflicted 


on 


down Ariſtedemus and Ang elu 5 by the Help of king N. 
Leotoc hides? which Facts are elſewhere more largelß 
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on them? Had they been indeed angry with the Sa- 
mians, they ſhould not have incited, but rather di- 
verted the Lacedæ monians from their War againſt Po- 
Iycrates, that the Samians might not, by the Tyrant's 
Overthrow, recover Liberty, and be freed from their 
Slavery. But what is moſt to be oblery'd, why 
were the Corinthians ſo offended with the Samians, 


that defir'd indeed, but were not able to ſave the Co- 


 tyreans Children, and yet were not diſpleas'd with 
the Cnidians, who both preſerv'd them, and reſtor'd 


them to their Friends? Nor indeed have the Cocyre- 


ans any great eſteem for the Samians on this Account ; 
but of the Cnidians they preſerve a Memorial, ha- 
ving granted them ſeveral Honours and Privileges, 
and made Decrees in their Favour. For thele, Fil. 


ing to Samos, drove away Periander's Guards from the 


Temple, and taking the Children aboard their Ships, 


carried them ſaſe to Corfzr, as tis recorded by An- 


tener the Cretan, and Dionyſius the Chalcidian in his 
Found itions. Now that the Spartans undertook not 


this War on any deſign of puniſhing the Samians, but 
to fave them by delivering them from the Tyrant, we 


have the Teſtimony of the Samians themſelves. For 
they affirm, that there is in Samos a Monument, erect- 


” ed at the public Charge, and Honours there done to 


manner is, to gain Credit, mixing ſome Praiſes wn 
1 is 


Archias a Spartan, who fighting valiantly, fell in that 
Quarrel: for which Cauſe alſo his Poſterity Mill 
keep a familiar and friendly Correſpondence with 
the Samians, as Herodotus himſelf witneſſes. 

In his fifth Book, he ſays, that Caliſthenes, one of 
the beſt and nobleſt Men in Athens, perſwaded the 
Prieſtels Pythia to be a falſe Propheteſs, always ex- 
horting the Lacedemonians to free Athens from the 
Tyrants ; calumniating this moſt excellent and juſt 
Action, by the Imputation of ſo great a Wickedneſs 


and Impoſture, and taking from the God the Credit 


of that true and good Prophecy, beſeeming even 
Themis her ſelf, who is alſo ſaid to have joined with 
him. He ſays farther, that I/agoras proſtituted his 
Wife to Cleomenes, who came to her. Then, as his 
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ginal of it. His Kinſmen indeed Sacrifice to Jupiter 
Carius. O this pleaſant and cunning Scofter of a 
Writer, who thus diſgracefully ſends [/zgeras to the 
Carians, as it were to the Ravens. As for Ariſtogitor, 
he puts him not forth at the Back-door, but thrufts 
him direct! 
that he had his Original from the Gephyreans, and 
that the Gephyrears were not, as ſome think, Fuba- 
ans or Eretrians, but Phenicians, as himſelf is fully 
perſwaded. And ſince he cannot altogether take from 
the Lacedemonians the Glory of having deliver'd the 
Athenians from the Tyrants, he endeavours to cloud 
and diſgrace that moſt honourable Act by as foul a 
Paſſion. For he ſays, They preſently repented of 
it, as not having done well, in that they had, by the 
Inducement of ſpurious and deceittul Oracles, dri- 
ven the Tyrants, who were their Allies, and had 
promis'd to put Athens into their Hands, out of their 
Country, and reſtor'd the City to an ungrareful Peo- 
ple. He adds, that they were about to ſend for 
Hippias from Sig um, and bring him back to Athens; 
but that they were oppos'd by the Corinttians, Soſi- 
cles telling them how much the City of Corinth had 
{ufier'd under the Tyranny of Cypſe/zzs and Perias der; 
and yet there was no Outrage of Periand-r's more 
abominable and cruel, than his ſending the three 
hundred Children to be emaſculated, for the de- 
livering and ſaving of whom from that Contumely, 
the Corinthians, he ſays, were angry, and bore a 
Grudge againſt the Samians, as having put an Affront 
upon them. With ſo much Repugnance and Con- 
tradiftion is that Malice of his Diſcourſe nll'd, 
which on ever 
Narrations. After this, relating the Action of S:r- 
d., he, as much as in him lies, diminiſhes and diſ- 
credits the Matter ; being ſo audacious, as to call the 
Ships which the Athenians ſent to the Aſſiſtance of 
the lonians, who had tevolted from the King, the 


Beginning of Evils, becauſe they endeavour'd = de- - 
wer _ 7 


his Reproaches, he ſays: Iſagoras the Son of Tiſan- Y 


- BE. 


der vas of a Noble Family, but I cannot tell the Ori- 


out of the Gate into Phoanicia; faying, 


Occaſion inſinuates 4t ſelf into his k 
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bavians. 


: to play, not for any good Will or ReſpeG, but as an 
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liver ſo many and ſo great Grecian Cities from the Bar- 
As to the Eretrians, making mention of 
them only by the way, he paſſes over in Silence a 
great, gallant and memorable Action of theirs, For 
when all [o:ia was in a Confuſion [and Uproar] and 


the King's Fleet drew nigh, they, going forth to 


meet him, overcame in a Sea-Fight the Cyprians in 
the Panpliylian Sea. Then turning back, and lea- 
ving their Ships at Epheſus, they invaded Sardis, and 
beſieg d Artaphernes, who was fled into the Caſtle, 
that ſo they might raiſe the Siege of Miletus. And 
this indeed they effected, cauſing the Enemies to 
break up their Camp, and remove thence in a won- 
derful Fright, and then ſeeing themſelves in danger 
to be oppreſsd by a Multitude, retir'd. This not 
only others, but Ly/anias Mallotes, allo in his Hiſto- 
ry of Eretria relates, thinking it convenient, if for 
no other Reaton, yet after the taking and deſtruc- 
tion of the City, to add this valiant and heroic Av, 
But this [Writer of ours] ſays, They were defeated, 
and purſued even to their Ships by the Barbarians, 
though Charon the Lampſacenian has no ſuch thing, 
but writes thus, Word for Word; Fhe Athenians 
ſet forth with twenty Gallies to the Aſſiſtance of the Ioni- 
ans, and going to Sardis, took all thereabouts, except the 
King's [Fortreſs or] Wall ; <vhich having done, they re- 
turned to Miletus. 

In his Sixth Book [our Author] diſcourſing of the 
Platæans, how they gave themſelves to the Lacede- 
montans, who exhorted them rather to have Recourſe 
tothe Athenians, who were nearer to them, and no bad 
Defenders; he adds, not as a Matter of Suſpicion or Opi- 
nion, but as a thing certainly known by him, That the 
Lacedemonians gave the Plaie11s this Advice, not ſo 
much for any good Will, as rhro' a Deſire to find Work 


for the Athenians, by engaging them with the Bueotians. 


If then Herodotus is not Malicious, the Lacedæ moni- 
ans muſt have been both fraudulent and ſpightful, 


the Athenians Fools, in ſuffering themſelves to be 


thus impos'd on, and the Plateau were brought in- 
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Occaſion of War. He is farther manifeſtly convinc'd tha. 


of belying the Lacedemonians, when he ſays, That,  Kiq 
-whilſt they expected the Full Moon, they fail'd of * 


giving their Aſhſtance to the Athenians at Marathon, De: 
-For they not only made a thouſand other Excurſions by 
and Fights at the beginning of the Month, without her 
' ſtaying for the Full Moon; but wanted fo little ot h. 
being preſent at this very Battle, which was fought ſay; 
the ſixth Day of the Month Boedromion, that at thei: tak! 
- Coming they found the Dead ftill lying in the Field. they 
And yet he has written thus of the Full Moon. to þ 
*Twas impoſſible for them to do theſe things at that pre- Th 
ſent, being unwilling to break the Law ; fer it wwas the of t 


beginning of the Month, and they ſaid, they could not go to t 

forth on the ninth Day, the Orb of the Moon being not ther 

yet full. And therefore they ſtay'd for the Full Moon. pla. 

But thou [O Herodotus] rransferreſt the Full Moon Sl) 

to the Beginning of the Month, when ſhe is but an in t 
eſt 


in her firſt Quarter, and at the ſame time confoundeſt thit 
the Heavens, Days, and all Things. And profeſſing mu 
. to write of the Greek Affairs, but more particularly Al-1 
and carefully thoſe of Athens, thou doſt not fo much Fan 
as ſay a Word of that folemn Pomp, which the nel; 
Athenians even at this Day fend to Axra, celebrating of t 


a Feaſt of Thankſgiving to Hecate' for their Victory. doe 
But this helps Herodotuus to refel the Crime, with ploi 


which he is charg'd of having flatter'd the Athenian; as t 
for a great Sum of Money, he receiv'd of them. afte 
For if he had rehears'd theſe things to them, they givi 
would not have omitted or neglatiod that wicked far 
Philippides, who, going from the Fight, call'd the  Shie 

Lacedemonians to it, eſpecially ſince he went, as him- mad 

- ſelf ſays, in two Days from Athens to Sparta; unleſ ſurp 
the Athenians ſent for their Allies to the Fight, afte: of 
their Enemies were overcome. Indeed Diyllus the ſo tl 

Athenian, none of the moſt contemptible Hiſtorian, _ 105 

littl. 


| ſays, that he received from A'hens a Preſent of ten 

Talents, -Anytus propoſing the Decree. Moreover othe 

Herodotus, as many ſay, has, in relating the Fight at ſew 

Marathon, derogated from the Credit of it, by the it h. 

Number he ſets down of the Slain, For he ns an 
: that 
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: that the Athenians made a Vow to Sacrihce ſo many 
Kids to Diana Arrotero, as they ſhould kill Barbay:/- 


ans ; but that after the Fight, the Number of the 
Dead appearing infinite, they appeas'd the Goddeſs 
by making a Decree, ro immolate five hundred to 
her every Year. But letting this paſs, let us lee, 


What was done after the Fight. The Barbarians, 


ſays he, retiring back with the reſt of their Ships, and 
taking the Fretrian Slaves ot of the Iſland, <phere 
they had left them, doubled the Point of Sunium, deſiring 
to prevent the Atheniaus, before they could gain the City. 
The Athenians ſſþected HV is to have been done by a Plot 
of the Alcmzonidz, who by Agreement ſhew'd a Shield 
to the Perſians when they were got into their Ships. The 

therefore doubled the Cate of Sunium. Let us in this 
place take no notice of his calling the Eretrians 
Slaves, who ſhew'd as much Courage and Gallantry 
in this War, as any other of the Grecians, and ſuffer'd 
ng, unworthy their Virtue, Nor let us inſiſt 
much on the Calumny, with which he defames the 
Al-maonide, ſome of whom were both the greateſt 
Families, and nobleſt Men of the City. The Great- 
nels of tlie Victory itſelf is overthrown, and the End 
of that ſo celebrated Action comes to nothing; nor 
does ir ſeem to have been a Fight, or any great Ex- 
ploit; but only a light Skirmiſh with the Barbarians, 
as the Envious and Ill-willers affirm, if they did not 
after the Battle fly away, cutting their Cables, and 
giving themſelves to the Wind, to carry them as 
tar as might be from the At:ic Coaſt ; but having æ 
Shield lifred up to them as a Signal of Treaſon, 
made ſtraight with their Fleet for 4 Jens, in hope to 
ſurprize it, and having at leiſure doubled the Point 
of Sunium, were diſcovered above the Port Phalerus, 
ſo that the Chief and moſt Illuſtrious Men, deſpair- 


ing to ſave the City, would have betray'd it: For a 
little after, acquitting the A/cmeonide, he charges 
others with the Treaſon. 
| ſewn, nor can it be d nied, ſiys he, as if he had ſeen 
it himſelf. But this could no way be, ſince the A be- 
Vlans obtain d a ſolid Victory; and if it had been 


For the Shield indeed was 


P 2 done, 
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done, it could not have been ſeen by the Brybarinns, 
flying in an Hurry amidſt Wounds and Arrows into 
their Ships, and leaving every one the Place with all 
poſſible ſpeed. But when he again pretends to excuſe 
the Al:meonide of thoſe Crimes, which he, firſt of all 
| Men, objected againſt them, he ſpake thus: [ cannot 
bear this Diſccuiſe, that the Alemæonidæ, by Arreement, 
lifted up a Shield to the Perſians, and <ould have broveht 
the Athenians under {he Power of the Barbarians 11d 
Hippias. I remember a certain Clauſe-[the Tenor of 
which is this:] Yor vill take me, and bavins taken me, 
let me go. Thus you firſt Accuſe, then Apologize, 
and write Calumnies againft Illuſtrious Men, which 
again you cefute ; to wit, diſcrediting your ſelf, Fo- 
you heard your ſelf ſay, that the A/rmeonide lifted 
up ua Shield to the vanquiſh'd and fiving Barbarians. 

And in thoſe very things which you alledge for the 
Alcmæonidæ, you . your ſelf a Sycophant. For 
if, as here you write, the A/-meonide were more, or 
no leſs Enemies to Tyrants, than Callias the Son of 
. Ph&nippus, and Father of Hipponicut, where will you 
Roy their Conſpiracy, of which you write in your 
ormer Books, that aſſiſting Piſiſtrat us, they brought 
him back from Fxile to the Tyranny, and did not 
drive him away, till he was accus'd of unnaturally 
abuſing his Wife ? Such then are the Repugnancies 
of theſe things, and by his intermixing the Prailes 
of Callias, the Son of Phenipprs, amidſt the Crimes 
and Suſpicions of the Alcmeonide, and joining to him 


his Son Hippbonicus, who was, as Herodotus himſelt 


ſays, one of the richeſt Men in A eng, he confeſſes 
that he brought in Callias, not for any neceſſity of 
rhe Story, but to ingratiate himfelf, and gain Fa- 


vour with Hipponicus. Now, whereas all know, that 


the Argives deny not to enter into the common 
League of the Grecians, though they thought not fit 
to follow, and be under the Command of the Lac-- 
de monians, who were their mortal Enemies, and 
that this was no otherways, four Author] ſubjoins a 
moſt malicious Cauſe for it, writing thus ; When [they 
fav] they were compriſed by the Greeks, knowing * 
# + 4 - 
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the Lacedæmonians wcirld not admit them into a ſhare 
of th: Command, they requeſted it, that they might have 
a Pretence to lie ſtill. And of this he ſays, the Argive 
Ambiſſidors afterwards put Artaxerxes in, mind, 
when they attended bim at S/, and that he ſaid, 
He eſteem'd no City more his Friend "than Argos. 
Then adding, as his mater is, to cover, the Matter, 
he ſays, Of theſe thires I know nothing cert winly; but 
tis I know, That all len hate Faults, and that the 
evorſt things were not done by the Argives; but | muſt 
tell ſuch things as are reported, though I am not 
bound to believe them al; aud let this be underſtood of 
all my Narrztions. For tis farther aid, That the Ar- 
gives, when they were not able to ſuſtain the Way against 
the Lacedæmonians, callid the Perſians ii; Greece, 
„ullling rather to ſuffer any thing than the preſent Troubles 
Therefore, what himſelf reports the Ethiopian to 
have ſaid of the Ointment and Purple, Deceitful are 
the Beauties, deceitful the Garments of the Perſians ; 
may not any one ſay the ſame of him; Deceitful are the 
Phraſes, deceitfu! the Figures of Herodotus's Speeches , 
as being perplext, unſound, and full of Ambigenities ? For 
as Painters ſet off, and render more Eminent the lu- 
minous Part of their Pictures, by adding Shadows, 
ſo he by his Denials extends his Calumnies, and by 
his dubious Speeches, makes his Suſpicions take deep- 
er Impreſſion. If the Au , joyn'd not. with the 
other Greeks, but ſtood out through an Emulation of 
the Leedemonians Command and Valour, it cannot 
be deny'd, but that they acted ina manner, not be- 
ſeeming their Nobility. and Deſcent from Hercules, 
For it had been more honourable for the Siphniaws and 
Cythnians to have defended the Grecian Liberty, than 
contending with the Hartaus for Sapertority, to have 
avoided ſo many, and ſuch ſignal Combats. And if 
it were they, who brought the Pyrjians into Greece, 
bocauſe their War againſt the Lacedeſonians ſucceed- 
ed ill, how. came it to paſs, that they did not, at the 
coming of Xerxes, openly join themſelves to- the 
AMedes? Or if they would not fight under the King, 
why did they not, being left at Home, make-Incur- 
* 3: ; ſions 
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ſions into Laionia, or again attempt Three, or by 
ſome other way diſturb and infeſt the La edemonians 
Since they might have greatly damag'd the Grecians, 
by hindring the Hartans from going with ſo great an 
Army t» Platce, Brit in this place indeed he has high- 
ly magnified the A hernias, and pronounc'd them 
the Saviours of Greece, doing herein rightly and juſt 
ly, if he had not intermixt many Reproaches with 
their Praiſes. But now, when he ſays, that the La- 
cedemenians were betriy'd by the other Greeks; and 
that being left alone, and having undertaken great 
Exploits, they dy'd generouſly, having before ſeen 
that the Greeks, frvouring the Meder, held Intelli- 
gence with Xerxes; tis manifeſt, he ſpeaks not theſe 
things to much to the Commendation of the Athenians, 
as that, praiſing the Athenians, he may ſpeak ill of 
all the reſt. For how can any one now be angry with 
him for ſo bitterly and outragioufly, at every turn, 
upbraiding the Thebans and Phoceans, when he char- 

es even thoſe, who expos'd themſelves to all Perils 
Pr Greece, with a Treaton, which, as himſelf lays, 
was never ated ? Nay, of the Lacedemonians them- 
ſelves, he makes it doubtful, whether they fell in the 
Battle, or yielded to the Enemy, diftinguſhing them 
by very ſlight ConjeCures from thoſe that were ſlain 
at Mermopylæ. 

After this, when he declares the Shipwreck that 
befel the King's Fleet, and how, an infinite Maſs ot 
Wealth being caſt away, Aminocles the Magnetian, 
Son of Creſines, was greatly enriched by it, having 
gotten an immenſe Quantity of Gold and Silver ; he 
could not ſo much as let this paſs without ſnarling at 
it. For this Man, ſays he, wko had till then been none 
of the moſt fortunate, by Wrecks became exceeding rich ; 

or the Misfortune be had in killing his Son, much af- 
flicted bis Mind. This indeed is manifeſt to every 
one, that he brought this Golden Treafure, and this 
Wealth, caft up by the Sea, into his Hiſtory, that he 
might make way for the inſerting Aminocles's killing 
his Sen, Now, whereas Ariſtophanes the Buotian 


wrote, that having demauded Money of the T bebo 
e 
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he receiv'd none, and that going about to diſcourſe 
and reaſon with the young Men, he was prohibited 

the Magiſtrates- through their Clowniſhnels and 
Hatred of Learning ; of which there is no other Ar- 
ment. . But Herodotus bears witneſs to Ariſtophanes, 
whilſt he charges the Deb ins with ſome things falfly, 
with others ignorantly, and with others, as hatin 
them, and having a Quarrel with them. For he at- 
firms, that the Bean, at firſt, upon neceſſity, in- 
clin'd to the Medes, in which he ſays the Truth; and 
propheſying of the other Grecians, that they would 
etray the Lacedemonians, he added, that they would 
not do it willingly, but upon Neceſſity, one City be- 
ing taken after another. But he does not allow the 
Thehins the ſame Plea of Neceſſity, although they 
ſent to Nmde five hundred Men under the Command 
of Anamias, and to Thermojyle as many as Leonidas 
deſir'd ; who allo alone, with the Theſpians, ſtood by 
him, the reſt leaving him, after he was ſurrounded. 
But when that Barbarian, having poſleſs'd hinifelt of 
the Avenues, was got into their Confines, and Dema- - 
ratus the Spartan, favouring in right of Hoſpitality 
Apaginus, the Chief of the Oligarchy, had fo wrought, 
that he became the King's Friend and Familiar, whilſt * 
the other Greeks were in their Ships, and none coming 
on by Land; then at laſt being forſaken, did they 
accept Conditions of Peace, ro which they were com- 
pell'd by great Neceſſity. For they had neither the 
Sea and Ships at hand, as had the Athenians, nor did 
they dwell far off, as the Spartans, who inhabited the 
moſt remote Parts of Greece; but were not above a Day 
and half's Journey from the Medians Army, whom 
they had already with the Spartans and Theſptans alone 
reſiſted at the Entrance of the Streights, and were 
defeated. But this Writer is ſo equitable, that having 
ſaid, The Licedemonian! being alone, and deſerted | 
by their Allies, would perhaps make a Compoſition 
with the Enemy ; when he could not wholly oblite- 
rate this moſt great and glorious Act of the Thebans, 
yet went he about to deface it with a moſt vile Impu- 


dation and Suſpicion, writing thus: The Confederates, 
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<vho had been ſent, returned back, obeying the Commands 
of Leonidas; ther? remvined only with the Lacedæmo- 
nians the Theſpians, and the Thebans: Of theſe, the 
Thebans ſtay d agaluſt their Wills, for Leonidas retain'd 
them as Hoſtages; but the Theſpians moſt willinply, as 
«vho ſaid, They ævould never depart from Leonidas, and 
t hoſe that wer? with him, Does he not here manifeſtly 
diſcover himſelf to have a peculiar Pique and Hatred 
againſt the 7þ-þ-»s, by the Impulſe of which he not 
only falſly and 1 wn cilumniited the City, but did 
not fo much as take care to reader his Contradiction 
probable, or to conceal, at leaft from a few Men, his 
being conſcions of having knowingly contradicted 
himſelf ? For having before ſaid, That Leonidas, 
perceiving his Confederates not to be in | ood heart, 
nor prepar'd to undergo Danger, wiſh'd t.: :*> to de- 
part; hea little after adds, That the T hel.c..s were, 
againſt their Wills, detain'd by him; wheres, if he 
had believ'd them inclin'd to the Medians, he ſhould 
have driven them away, tho' they had been willing 
to tarry. For if he thought that thoſe, who were 
not brisk, would be uſeleſs, to what purpoſe was it to 
mix among his Soldiers thoſe that were ſuſpected? 


Nos was the Kings ofthe Fonera ani anger! nf 
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Greece, ſo ſenſleſs as to think, that four hundred ar- 
med Thebans could be detain'd as Hoſtages by his 
three hundred, eſpecially the Enemy being both in 
his Front and Rear. For tho' at fiſt he might have 
taken them along with him as Hoſtages ; tis certain- 


ly probable, that at laft having no regard. for him, 
c 


ey would have gone away from him, and that Leo- 
vidas would have more fear'd his being encompaſs'd 
by them, than by the Enemy. Furthermore, would 
not Leonidas have been ridiculous, to haye ſent awa 
the other Greeks, as if by ſtaying they ſhould foon 11 


ter have ob and to have detain'd the T bebans, that 


being himſelf about to die, he might roy them for 
the Greeks ? For if he had indeed carry'd th 


not have kept them with thoſe, that were at the point 
to periſh, but have deliver d them to the Greeks, that 
= went 


-, 


— 


em along 
with him for Hoſtages,. or rather for Slaves, he ſhould. 


3 
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went away. There remain'd but one Cauſe, that 


might be alledg'd for Leonidas s Unwillingneſs to let 
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them go, to wit, that they might die with him; and 


this our Hiſtorian himſelf has taken away, writing 


thus of Leonidas's Ambition: Leonidasconſiderins the/s 
thires, and d:ſirous that this Glory minht redound to the 


Spartans alone, ſent acpay his Conted-rate s rather for thir, 
than becauſe they differ d in their Obinions. For it had 
certainly been the height of Folly to keep his-Ene-- 


mies againſt their Wills, to be Partakers of that Glo- 
ry, from which he drove away his Confederates. But 
tis manifeſt from the Effects, that Leonid it ſuſpected 


not the Thehans of Inſincerity, but eftzem'd them to 


be his ſtedtaſt Friends: For he march'd with his Ar- 
my into Tyebes, and at his requeſt obtain'd that 


which was never granted to any other, To ſleep 


within the Temple of Hercules; and the next Morn- 
ing related ne Thel ne Viſion that had ap- 
ing relied to the Th ans the Vion that nad ap 

pexr'd to him. For he imigin'd, that he fiw the 
maſt illuſtrious, and greateſt Cities of Greece, irregu- 
lirly tols'd and Aoating up and down on a very ſtor- 
my and tempeſtuous Sen; that Thebes being, carry'd 
above all the reſt, was lifted up on high to Hetven, 


and ſuddenly after diſippear'd. And this indeed had 


a Reſemblance of thoſe things, which long after be- 


tel thit City. Now H-rodotus, in his Narration o 


that Fight, hath obicur'd alſo the braveſt Act of Leo- 


% 
* 


nid is, faying, that they all fell in the Streights near“ 


Colonus, But the Affrir was otherwiſe mwn12'd : For. 
when they perceiv'd by Night, that they were en- 


compals'd by the Barbari ans, they march'd ſtraighit to 
the Enemies Camp, and got very near the King's Pa- 


vilion, with a Reſolution to kill him, and leave their 


Lives about him. They came then to his Tent, kil-- 


ling or putting to flight all they met: But when Nr. 
xes was not found there, ſeeking him in that vaſt 
Camp, and wandering about, they were at laſt with 
much difficulty ſla in by the Barbarians, who ſurround- 


ed them on every ſide. What other Acts and Sayings: 
F h S * a . 1 0 
ot the Opartans Herodotus has omitted, we will write 


in the Life of Leonidas; yet that hinders not, bur- 
we - 
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we may here ſet down alſo ſome few. Before Leont- 
das went forth to that War, the Spartans exhibited 
to him a Funeral Fight, at which the Fathers and 
Mothers of thoſe that went along with him were 
Spectators. Leonidas himſelf, when one ſaid to him, 
You lead very feu with you to the Battle; anſwer'd, 
T here are many to die there, When his Wife, at his 
Departure, ask'd him, what Commands he had for her ; 
ke, turning to her, faid, I command you to marry a 
good Man, and bring him good Children. After he was en- 
clos'd by the Enemy at Thermopyle, deſiring to ſave 
two that were related ro him, he gave one of them a 
Letter, and ſent him away; but he rejected it, ſay 
ing angrily, [ followed you as a Soldier, not as a Poſt. 
The other he commanded on a Meſſige to the Ma- 
giſtrates of Sparta ; but he antwering, I, a Meſſer- 
ger s Buſineſs, took his Shield, and ſtood up in his Rank. 
Wio would not hive blam'd another, that ſhould 
have omitted theſe things? But he, Who has col- 
lected and recorded the Fart of Amaſir, the coming, 
of the Taiet's Alles, and the giving of Bottles, and 
many ſuch like things, cunnot ſeem to have omitted 
theſe gillant Acts, and theſe remarkable Sayings, by 
Negligence and Overſight, but as bearing III-will, 
and being unjuſt to ſome. He ſays, that the Thebans, 
deing at the firſt with the Greeks, fought, but com- 
pell'd by Neceſſity. For belike not only Xerxes, but 
Leonidas allo, had Whipſters following his Camp, by 
whom the Thebans being ſcourg d, were tosc'd againſt 
their Wills to fight. And he ſays, that they fought 
upon neceſſity, who might have gone away and fled ; 
and that they inclin'd to the Medes, whereas not one 
came in to help them. After this, he writes, that 
the reſt making to Colonus, the T bebans ſeparated 
themſelves from them, lifred up their Hands to the 
Barbarian, and coming near, cry'd with a moſt true 
Voice, That they had favour'd the Medes Affairs, 
had given Earth and Water to the King, that now 
being forc'd by Neceſſity, they were come to Ter- 
mopyle, and that they were innocent of the King's 


Wound. Having ſaid theſe things, they 1 — 
uar- 
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uarter ; for they had the Theſſalians for Witneſſes 
of all they ſid. Behold, how amidſt the Barbarians 
Exclimations, Tumults of all ſorts, Flights and Pur- 
ſuits, their Apology was heard, the Witneſſes exa- 
min'd ; and the Theſſalians, in the midſt of thoſe that 
were ſlain and trodden under foot, all being done in 
2 very nirrow Paſſige, patroniz'd the T bebans, to 
wit, becauſe the Thebans had but a little before dri- 
ven away them, who were poſſeſs'd of all Greece as 
far as Theſpie, having conquer'd them in a Battle, 
and ſlain their Leader Lttamias. For thus at that time 
ſtood Matters between the Brotinns and the Theſſa- 
lians, without any Friendſhip or Good-will. But yer 
how did the T hebans eſcape, the Theſſali ans helping 
them with their Teſtimonies ? Some of them, ſays he, 
ever? ſlain by the Barbarians; mπ]]⁰ of them were by 
Command of Xerxes mrk'd with the Royal Mark, be- 
oinnins with their Leader Leontiades. Now the Cap- 
tain of the Thebans at Thermopyle was not Leontiades, 
but Auer, as both Ariſtemenes, out of the Com- 
mentaries of the Magiſtrites, and Nicander tae Colopho- 
„in have taught us. Nor did any Man, before He- 
rodotus, know, that the Thebans were ſtizmatiz'd by 
X-rres For otherwile this would have been an ex- 
cellent Plea for them againſt his Calumny, and this 
City might well have glory'd in theſe Marks, that 
Xerxes had puniſh'd Leonidas and Leontiades as his 
greateſt Enemies, having outrag'd the Body of the one 
when he was dead, and cauus'd the other to be tor- 
mented whilſt living. But he, who makes the Bar- 
barian's Cruelty agiinſt Leonidas, when dead, a Sign 
that he hated him moſt of all Men, when living ; and 
yet ſays, that the Thebaus, tho' favouring the Medes, 
were ftipmatiz'd by them at Thermopyle, and having 
been thus ſigmatiz'd, again cheartully took their 
Parts at Plateæ, ſeens to me not unlike to Hippoclides, 
who being told, as he was dancing over the Tables 
at a Feftival, thit he had danc'd away the Truth, 
made anſwer, Hippoclides cares not for that. 
In the Eighth Book, our Author ſays, that the 
Greeks being frighted, defign'd to fly from Artemiſinn. 
U into 
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into Greece, and that being requeſted by the Eubrars 
to ſtay a little, till they could diſpole of their Wires 
and Families, they regarded them nor, till fuch time 
as Themiſtocles, having taken Money of them, divided 
it between Eurybiades and Adimantus, the Captain of 
the Corinthians, and that then they {t1id, and had a 
Sea Fight with the Barbarians. Yet Pindar, wlio was 
not a Citizen of any of the Confederate Cities, but of 
one, that was ſuſpected to take part with the Medians, 
having made mention of Artemiſium, brake forth into 
this Exclamation. [This is the Place] e re the Sons 
of the Athenians laid the glorious Foundation of Liberty, 
But Herodotzs, by whom, as ſome will have it, Greece 
is honour'd, makes that Victory a Work of Bribery 
and Theft, faying, That the Greets, deceiv'd by their 
Captains, who had to thar end taken Money, fought 
againſt their Wills. Nor does he here put an end to 
his Malice. All Men in a manner confels, that altho' 
the Grzeks got the better at Sea, they-neverthelefs 
abandon'd Arlemiſium to the Barb:rians, after they 
had receiv'd the News of the Overthrow at Thermo- 
ye. For 'twas to no purpole for them to ſtay there, 


and keep the Sea, the War being already within Pyle, 


and Xerxes having poſleſs'd himſelf of the Avenues. 
Bat Herodotus makes the Greeks contriving to fly, be- 
fore they heard any thing of Leonidas's Death. For 
thus he fays: But they having been ill treated, and eſpe- 
cially the Athenians, half of wwhoſe Ships weré ſorely 
ſhatier'd, conſulted to take their Flight into Greece. 
But let him be permitted ſo to name, or rather to re- 
proce this Retreat of theirs before the Fight; for 
having before call'd it a Hlieht, he both now: ſtiles it 
a.Flieht, and will again a little after term it a Hie 
ſo bitterly does he adhere to this Word Flight, Pre- 
{ently after this (ſays he) there came to the Barbarians 
in the Pinnace a Man of Heſtieæ, who acquainted them 
with” the. Flight of the Grecians from Artemiſium. 
They, becauſe the thing ſeem d incredible, kept the Me. 
fenger in Cuſtody, and ſent forth ſome light Gallies to diſ- 
cover the Truth, But what is this you ſay? That they 


fed as conquer d, whom the Enemies. after the Fighr 


could 
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oould nat believe to have fled, as having got much 
the better? Is then this [a Fellow] fit to be believ'd, 
when he writes of any Man or City, who in. one 
Word deprives Greece of the Victory, throws down 
the Trophy, and pronounces the Inſcriptions, they 

had ſet up to Diana on the Faſt Side of Artemiſium, 
to be nothing but Pride and vain Boaſting? The 
Tenor of the Inſcription was as follows : 

When Athens Youth had in a Naval Fight 

All Aſia's Forces on this Sea overthrown, 

And all the Median Army put to flight, 
| Than which a greater ſcarce was ever known, 

To ſhew, how much Diana they reſpected, 

T his Trophy to her Honour they erected. 
Moreover, not having deſcrib'd any Order of the 
Greeks, nor told us, what Place every City of theirs 
held during the Sea-Fight, he ſays, That in this Re- 
treat, which he calls their Flight, the Corinthians 
fail'd firſt, and the Athenians laſt. He indeed ought 
not to have too much inſulted over the Grez-ks, that 
a took part with the Adedes, who, being by others 
thought a Thurian, reckons himſelf among the Hali- 
carnaſſeans, who, being Dorians by. Deſcent, went 
with their Wives and Children to the War againſt rhe 
2 Greeks, But he is ſo far from giving firſt an Account 
X of the Streights they were in; who revolted to the 
N | Medes, that relating how the T heſſalians ſent to the 
F Phoceans, which were their mortal Enemies, and pro- 
£ mis'd to preſerve their Country free from all Damage, 
2 if they might receive from them a Reward of fifty 
Talents, he writ thus of the Phoceans : For the Pho- 
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r cœans were the only People in theſe Quarters, ho in- 
clin'd not to the Medians, and that, as far as I upon 
due conſideration can find, for no other Reaſon, but be- 
« | cauſe they hated the Theſſalians; for if the Thefſalizns 
z had been affected to the Grecian Affairs, I ſuppoſe the 


Phocæ ins would have join'd themſelves to the Medes. 
And yet a little after he will ſiy, that thirteen Cities 
of the Phoceans were burnt by the Barbarians, their 
Country laid waſte, and the Temple, which was in 
Jes, tet on fire, and all of both Sexes put to the 
7 Sword, 
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Sword, except thoſe that by Flight eſcap'd to Parnaſ- 
ſus, Nevertheleſs, he puts thoſe, who ſulfer'd all 
Extremities rather than they would loſe their Honeſ- 
ty, in the ſame rank with thoſe, who moſt afte$io- 
nately ſided with the Medians. And when he could 
not blame the Phoceans Actions, he devis'd falſe Cau- 
ſes, framing Suſpicions againſt them with his Pen, 
and judging them, not by what they did, but by the 
Conſtruction put on their Intentions by the Theſſalians, 
who gap'd after their Dominions, as if they there- 
fore BS iſed to enter into the Treaſon, becauſe others 
had prevented them. Now if any one, going about 
to excuſe the Revolt of the T beſſalians to the Modes, 
ſhould ſay, that they would not have done it, but for 
the Hatred they bare the Phoceans, who when the 
ſaw join'd to the Greeks, they, againſt their Inclina- 
tions, followed the Party of the Medes ; would nor 
ſuch a one be thought moſt ſhamefully to flatter, and 
for the ſake of others to pervert the Truth, by feign- 
ing good Cauſes for evil Actions? Indeed, I think, 
he would: Why then would not he be thought open- 
ly to calummiate, who ſays, that the Phocæant choſe 
the beſt, not for the Love of Virtue, but becauſe 
they ſaw the T heſſalians on the contrary ſide? For 
neither does he refer this Device to other Authors, 
as he is elſewhere wont to do, but ſays, That him- 
ſelf found it out by Conjecture. He ſhould therefore 
have produc'd certiin Arguments, by which he was 
erſuaded, that they, who did things like the beſt, 
lowed the ſame Counſels with the worſt. For what 
he alledges of their Enemies, is ridiculous. For nei- 
ther did the Difference between the Aginetæ and the 
Athenians, nor that between the Chalcidians and the 
Eretrians, nor yet that between the Corinthians and 
the Megarians, hinder them from fighting together 
for Greece, Nor did the Macedonians, their moſt bit- 
ter Enemies, plaguing the Theſſalians, divert them 
from their Friendſhip with the Barbarians. For the 
common Danger did ſo bury their private Grudges, 
that baniſhing their other Paſſions, they apply'd their 
Minds either to Honeſty, for the ſake of Virtue ; or 
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to Profit, through the Impulſe of Neceſſity, And in- 
deed, after that Neceſſity, which compelled them to 
obey the Medians, was over, they return'd again to 
the Greek, as Laocrates the Spartan has openly teſti- 
fied of them. And H rodotus, as conſtrain'd to it, in 
his Relation of the Affairs at Plates, confeſs'd that 
the Phoceans took part with the Greeks, Neither 
ought it to ſeem ſtrange to any, if he thus bitterly 
inveighs againſt the Unfortunate ; ſince he reckons 
amongſt Enemies and Traytors, thoſe who were pre- 
{ent at the Engagement, and together with the other 
Greeks, hazarded their Safety. Foy the Naxians, ſays 
he, ſent three Ships to the A ſiſtance of the Barbarians ; 
but Democritus, one of their Captains, perſuaded the 
other two to take the party of the Greeks. So unable he 
is to praiſe without diſpraiſing, that if he commends 
one Man, he muſt condemn a whole City or People. 
But in this there give Teſtimony againſt him, of the 
more antient Writers, Hallanicus, and of the later, 
Ephorus, one of which ſays, That the Naxians came 
with ſix Ships to aid the Greeks, and the other with 
five. And Herodotus convinces himſelf of having 
teign'd thele things. For the Writers of the Naxian 
Annals ſay, That they had before beaten back Mega- 
bates, who came to their Iſland with two hundred 
Ships; and after that, put to flight the General Da- 
tis, who had ſet their City on fire. Now if, as Hero- 
tus has elewhere ſaid, the Barbarians burnt their 
City, fo that the Men were glad to ſave themſelves 
by flying into the Mountains ; had they not juſt Cauſe 
rather to ſend Aid to the Deſtroyers of their Coun- 
try, than to help the Protectors of the common Li- 
berty ? But that he fram'd this Lie, not ſo much to 
honour Democritzs, as to caſt Infimy on the Naxians, 
is manifeſt from his omitting and wholly paſling over 
in Glence the valiant Acts then perform'd by Demo-. 
critus, of which Simonides gives us an Account in this 
Epigram: 

When as the Greeks at Sea the Medes did meet, 

And had near Salamis a Naval Fig bt, | 
Democritus third time led up the Fleet, 
Charging the Enemy with all his Might, 
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Hz took five of their Ships, and did another, 

Which they had taken from the Greeks, recover. 
But why ſhould any one be angry with him about the 
Naxians? If we have, as ſome ſay, Antipodes inha- 
biting the other Hemiſphere, I believe that they alſo 
have heard of T hemiſtecles and his Counſel, which he 
gave the Birbarian being overcome, who built in 
Malta a Temple to Diana the Counſellor, 
gentle Writer, endeavouring, as mich as in him lies, 
to deprive T hemiſtocles of the Glory of this, and 
transfer it to another, writes thus Word for Word 
Whilſt things were thus, Mneſiphilus, an Athenian, 
ask'd Themiſtocles, as he <vas going aboard his Shih, 
what had been reſolv'd on in Council. And being anſwer d, 
that tas decreed, the Ships ſhould be brought back to 
Iſthmus, and a Battel fought at Sea before Peloponne- 
fus : He ſaid, F then they removed the Neu ſrom Sa- 
lamis, yon, Themiſtocles, ſh2/! never felt for vour 
Country; for they will every one return to his own Cit», 
W berejore, if there be any Mar leſt, go and endeatory te 
break this Reſolution; and, if it be poſſible, perſuade 
Eurybiades :o change his Mind and ſtay here, Then 
adding, that this Advice pleas d Themiſtocles, who, 
without making any Reply, went ſtreight to Eury- 
biades, he has theſe very Expreſſions. And fitting ty 
him related, what he bad heard fron; Mneſiphilus, 
feigning as-if it came from himſelf, and adding other 
things. You ſee how he accuſes T hemiſtocles of Diſ- 
ingenuity in arrogating to himſelf the Counſel ot 
Ane ſiphilus. And further deriding the Greeks, he 
ſays, That T hemiftocles, who was call'd another 
Ulyſſes for his Wiſdom, was ſo blind, that he could 
not foreſee, what was fit to be done. But that Arte- 
miſia, who was of the ſame City. with Herodotus, 
without being taught by any one, but by her own 
Conſideration, ſaid thus to Xerxes: The Greeks will 
not long be. able to hold out againſt your; nor is it probable, 
if you march your Army by Land.to Peloponneſus, that 
they will ſit. ſtill, or take care to fight at Sea for the 
Athenians. . But if you make haſte to give them a Na- 
val Battel, I ſeax, leſt your Fleets receiving Damage 
| may 


This 


the _ Artemiſiz another S:lyl, ſo exactly propheſying of 
ha- things to come. Therefore Xerxes alſo deliver'd his 
alſo Children to her to be carry d to Epheſs; for he had (it 
he ſeems) forgot to bring Women with him from Sz/z, 
in as if indeed they wanted a Train of Female Atten- 
his dants. But 'tis not our Deſign to ſearch into the 
ies, Lies of Herodotus; we only make Enquiry into thoſe 
ind which he invented, to detract from the Glory of 
d : others. He ſays, 'Fis reported by the Athenians, 
an, that Adimantus, Captain of the Corinthians, when 
th, the Enemies were now ready to join Battel, was 
d, ſtruck with ſach Fear and Aſtoniſhment, that he fled ; 
to not thruſting his Ship backward at the Stern, or 
ne- leiſurely tetreating through thoſe that were engaged, 
a but openly hoiſting up his Sails, and turning the 
ur Heads of all his Veſſels. And that about the far- 
tv, ther part of the Salaminian Coaſt, he was met by 
2 a Pinnace, out of which one ſpake thus to him: 
ade T hou indeed, Adimantus, Plieft, having betray'd the 
en Græcians; yet they overcome, and according to their De- 
0, ſires have the better of their Enemies. This Pinnace 
5 as Ccrtziniy let Gown from Heaven. For what” 
by ſhould hinder him from erecting a Tragical Machine, 
155 who by his boaſting excell'd the Tragedians in a'l 
0 other things? Adimantus then crediting him, returr- 
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8 may prove alſo very prejudicial to your Land-Ferces. Cer- 
' tainly Herodotus wanted nothing but Verſes to make 


ed ro the Fleet, when the Buſineſs was already done : 


ot This Report, ſays he, is believed by the Athenians ; but 
1e e Corinthians deny it, and ſay, They were the firſt at 
* the Sea-fight, for cohich they hade the Teſtimony of all 
q the other Greeks. Such is this Man in many other 


Places. He ſpreads different Calumnies and Accuſa- 


45 tions of different Men, that he may not fail of ma- 
" king ſome one appear altogether Wicked ; as it has 
4 tucceeded well with him in this place: For if the 
Py Calumny is believed, the Corinthians ;. if it is not, the 
4 Athenians are rendred infamous 3: QC elſe the At he- 
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„ans did not bely the Corinthians, but he hath bely'd 
them both. Certainly T Þ«cyd-des, bringing in an 
Ath:nian_ Ambaſſador, contelting with a Corinthian at 


Sparta, 4 
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the Median War, and the Sea- fight at Salamis, charges 
not the Corinthians with any Crime of Treachery, or 
leaving their Station. Nor was it likely the Athenians 
ſhould object any ſuch thing againft. Corinth, when 
they ſaw it engraven in the third place after the La- 


cedemonians and themſelves on thoſe Spoils, which, 


being taken from the Barbarians, were conſecrated 
to the Gods. And in Salamis they had permitted 
them to bury the Dead near the City, as being Men 


who had behav'd themſelves gallantly, and to write. 


over them this Elegy, 


Well-water'd, Corinth us (when living) gave 
Abode'; now dead, dry Salamis, a Grave. 

We, ſacred Greece defending, put to flight 
Phenicia's Ships, did Medes and Perſians fight. 


And their Honorary Sepulchre in [#bmyus has on it 


this Epitaph, 


We, Who all Greece, near brought to Slavery, 
Did with cur Lives ſet free, here buried lye. 


Moreover, on the Offerings of Diodorus, one of the 
Corinthian Sea-Captains, reſerv'd in the Temple of 
Latona, there is this Inſcription, 


T heſe, of their Fight with th' Medes, a Monument 
Diodorus's Sea-men to Latona ſent. 


And as for Adimantus himſelf, againſt whom Herod 
tus frequently inveighs, ſaying, That he was the on- 
ly Captain, who went about to fly from Artemiſium, 


and would not ſtiy the Fight: Behold in how great 


Honour he 1s, 


Brave Adimantus, who ſet free, when doom d 
To Slavery, all Greece, lies here enton: d. 


For neither is-it probable, that ſuch Honour would 
have been ſhewn to a Coward and a Traytor after 
his Deceaſe ; nor would he have dar'd to have given 
lis Daughters the Names of Nauſinica, Acrothin ius, 
and Alexibia, and his Son, that of Arifteas, 1 
4 


Sparta, and gloriouſly boaſting of many things about 
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had not perform'd ſome illuſtrious and memorable 


Action in that Fight. Nor is it credible, that Hero- 
dotus was ignorant of that, which could not be un- 
known even to the meaneſt Carian, that the Corin- 
thian Women alone made. that Glorious and Divine 
Prayer, by which they beſought the Goddeſs Venus 
to inſpire their Husbands with a Love of Fighting 
agtinſt the Barbarians, For it was a thing divulged 
abroad, concerning which, Simonides made an Epi- 

am to be inſcrib'd on the Brazen Image, ſet up in 
that Temple of Venus, which is ſaid to have been 
founded by Medes, defiring the Goddeſs, as ſome 
affirm, to deliver her from loving her Husband Jaſon; 
or, as others, to free him from loving Thetis. The 
Tenour of the Epigram follows ; 


Theſe Statues thoſe fair Ladies repreſent, 

IV hoſe Vows, for Grecia, to Venus /ent ;. 
Obtain d, ſhe could not leave them as a Prey, 
Nor to the Medes the Cittadel betray. 


Theſe things he ſhould rather have written, and re- 
corded, than have inſerted Aminocles's Killing of his 
Son. After he had abundantly ſatisfy'd himſelf 
with the Accuſations brought againſt Themiſtocles, of 
whom he ſays, That unknown to the other Captains, 
he inceſſantly robb'd and ſpoil'd the Iſlands, he at 
length openly takes away the Crown of Victory from 
the Athenians, and ſets it on the Head of the Agi- 
nete, writing thus; The Greeks having ſent the firſt 
Fruits of their Spoils to Delphos, ad in general of the 
God, whether he had a ſufficient part of the Booty, and 
were conte ted with it. He anſwer'd, That he bad 
enough of all the other Greeks, but not of the Fginete ; 
for he expected a Donary of them, as having won the 
greateſt Honour in the Baitle at Salamis. See here, 
how he attributes not his Fictions to the Scythians, 
to the Perſians, or to the Agyptians, as Aiſop did his 
to the Ravens and Apes; but uſing the very Perſon of 
the Pythian Apollo, tikes from Athens the chief Ho- 
nour of the Battle at Salamis. And the ſecond place 
in Honour being given to T hemiſtocles at Iſthmus by 
a 
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all the other Captains, every one of which attribu- | down 


ting to himſelf the firſt Degree of Valour, gave the 
next to T hemiſtocles, and the Judgment not coming 


to a Determination, when he ſhould have reprehend- 
ed the Ambition of the Captains, he ſaid, That all 
the Greeks weigh'd Anchor from thence, not beirg 
willing to give the chief Honour of the Victory to 
T hemiſtocles. 

In his ninth and laſt Book, having nothing left 
to vent his Malice on but the Lred«monians, and their 
glorious Action againſt the Barbarians at Plates, he 
writes, that the Hartans at firſt fear'd, leſt the 4:7 e- 


vians ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be perſwaded by 
Mardonius to forſake the other Greeks ; but that now, | 


the Iſthmus being fortify'd, they, ſuppoſing all to be 
ſafe at Peloponneſys, eafily lighted the reſt, feaſting 
and making merry at home, and deluding and de- 
laying the Athenian Ambaſſadors. How then did 
there go forth from Sparta to Plateæ a.thouſand and 
five Men, having every one cf them with him ſe- 
ven Heilotes? Or how came it, that expoſing them- 
ſelves to ſo many Dangers, they vanquiſh'd and over- 
threw ſo many thouſand Barbarians ? Hear now his 
probable Cauſe of it. I happen d, ſays he, that there ca- 
then at Sparta à certain Stranger of Tegea, nam'd Chi- 
leus, <vho had ſome Friends amongſt the Ephori, between 
whom and him there qvas mutual Hoſpitality : He then 
perſwaded them to ſend forth the Army, telling them, that 
the Fortification on the Iſthmus, by which they had fenc'd 
in Peloponneſus, <vorrld be of no avail, if the Atheni- 
ans joyn'd themſelves uit Mardonius. This Counſel 
then drecu Pauſanias <with his Army to Plateæ. Now it 
any private Buſineſs had kept that Chileus at Tegea, 
Greece had never been Victorious. Again, not know- 


ing what to do with the Athenians, he toſſes to and 


fro that City, ſometimes extolling it, and ſometimes 
it. He ſays, That contending for the ſe- 
cond Place with the Tezeates, they made mention of 
the Heraclidæ, alledg'd their Acts againſt the Amazons, 
and the Sepulchres of the Peloponneſians, that dy'd 
under the Walls of Cadmeia, and at. laſt brought 
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down their Diſcourſe to the Battle of Marathon, am- 
bitioully deſiring the Command of the left Wing. A lit- 
le after, he ſays, That P:v/anizs and the Spartans yield- 


ed them the firſt place, deſiring them to fight in the right 
Wing againſt the Perſians, and give them the left, who 
excus'd themſelves as not sk ill'd in fighting againſt the 
Barbayians. Now it's a ridiculous thing to be willin 

ro fight againſt an Enemy, unleſs one had been us'd 
to him. But he ſays farther, That the other Greeks 


being led by their Captains to encamp in another 


place, as ſoon as they were moy'd, the Horſe fled, 
not without Joy, towards Plates, and in their Flight 
came as far as Zuro's Temple. In which place ir- 
deed he charges them all in general with Diſobedi- 
ence, Cowardice ani Treaſon, At laſt he ſays, that 
only the Lacedemonians and the Tegeates tought with 
che Brrbarians, and the Athenians with the T hebans ; 
equally defrauding all the other Cities of their Part 


in the Honour of the Victory; whilſt he affirms, that 


none of them joined in the Fight, but all of them, 
ſitting ſtill hard by in their Arms, betray'd and for- 
{ook thole, who "Ina for them, That the Pblia- 
fians and Megarians indeed, when they heard, Pauſa- 
2ias had got the better, came in, and falling raſhly 
on the Theban Horſe, were cut off: that the Corin- 
ihians were not at the Battel; and that by the Aſſiſ- 
tance of the Hills, they eſcap'd the Thelan Cavalry. 
For the Thebans, after the Barbarians were over- 
thrown, going before with their Horſe, affectio- 
nately aſſiſted them in their Flight to return them 
Thanks (forfooth) for the Marks, they had ſtigma- 
tiz'd them with at Thermopyle. Now what Rank 
the Corinthians had in the Fight at Platee againſt the 
Barbarians, and how they perform'd their Duty, you 
may hear from S:morides in theſe Verſes: 

1" th* midſt avere men, in warlike Feats excelling, 

W ho Epyre, full of Springs, inhabited, 

And who in Corinth, Glaucns City dwelling, 

Great Praiſe by their great Valoar merited ; 

Of <wwhich, they, to perpetuate the Fame, - 

To th' Gods of well-wrought Gold did Offerings frame. 


For 
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For he wrote not theſe things, as one that taught at 
Corinth, or that made Verſes in Honour of the City, 
but as recording theſe Actions in Elegiaic Verſes. But 
Herodotus, whilſt he deſires to prevent that Objedtion, 
by which thoſe might convince him of Lying, who 
ſhould ask, whence then are ſo many Maunts, 
Tombs, and Monuments of the Dead, at which the 
Platæans, even to this Day, celebrate Funeral Solem- 
nities in the Preſence of the Greeks, has charg'd, un- 
leſs I am miſtaken, a fouler Crime, than that of Trea- 
ſon on their Poſterity. For theſe are his Words. A: 
for the other S-pulchres that are ſeen in Plateæ, I have 
heard, that their Succeſſors, being aſbam'd of their Pre- 
genitors Abſence from this Battel, erected every Man a 
Monument for Poſterities ſake. Of this Treacherous 
Deſerting the Battel, Herodotus was the only Man that 
ever heard. For the Greeks, who withdrew them- 
ſelves from the Battel, deceiv'd Pauſanias, Ariſtides, 
the Licedæmonians and the Athenians, Neither yet 
did the Athenians exclude the Aginetæ, who were 
their Adverſaries, from the Inſcription, nor convince 
the Corinthians of having fled from Salamis before the 
Victory, Greece bearing Witneſs to the contrary. In- 


deed Cleadas a Platean, ten Years after the Mcdian 


War, to gratify, as Herodotus ſays, the Æginetæ, erec- 
ted a Mount bearing their Name. How came it then 
to pals, that the Athenians and Lacedemonians, who 
were ſo F agen of each other, that they were pre- 
ſently after the War ready to go together by the 
Ears about the ſetting up a r did not yet repel 
thoſe Greeks, who fled in a fear from the Battel, from 
having a ſhare in the Honour of thoſe, that behaved 
themſelves valiantly, but inſcrib'd their Names on 
the Trophies and Coloſſes, and granted them part 
of the Spoils ? Laſtly, they ſer up an Altar, on which 
was engraven this Epigram, 


T be Greeks by Valour having put to flight 

The Perſians, and preſery'd their Countries Right, 
Erected here this Altar, which you ſee, 

To Jove, Preſerver of their Liberty: 


; Did 
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Did Clerdas alſo, O Herodotus, or fome other, write 


this, to oblige the Cities by Flattery ? What need 


had they then to employ fruitleſs Labour in digging 
up the Earth, to make Tombs, and erect Monuments 


for Poſterities Sake, when they ſaw their Glory con- 


fecrated in the moſt illuſtrious and greateſt Donaries? 


Pauſanias indeed, when he was aſpiring to the Tyran- 


ny, ſet up this Inſcription in Delphos ; 


Pauſanias, of Greeks the General, 

W hen be the Medes in Fight had overthrown, 
Offer d to Phoebus a Memorial 

. Of 's Victory, this Monumental Stone. 


In which he gave the Glory to the Greeks, whoſe 


General he profeſs'd himſelf to be. Yet the Greeks 
not enduring, but utterly miſliking it, the Lacedæme- 


nians, {ending to Delphos, caus'd this to be cut out, 


and the Names of the Cities, as it was fit, to be en- 
graven inſtead of it. Now how is it poſſible, that 
the Greeks ſhould have been offended, that there 


was no mention made of them in the Inſcription, if 
they had been conſcious to themlelves of deſerting 


the Fight? Or that the Lacedemonians would have 


eras'd the Name of their Leader and General, to in- 


ſert Deſerters, and ſuch as withdrew themſelves from 
the common Danger? For it would have been a great 


Indignity, that Sochares, Deipniſlus, and all the reſt, 
who ſhew'd their Valour in that Fight, ſhould 
calmly ſuffer the Cythnians and Melians to be infcrib'd 
on the Trophies ; and that Herodotus, attributing that 
Fight only to three Cities, ſhould raſe all the reſt 
out of thoſe and other Sacred Monuments and Dona- 
ries, For there having been then four Fights with 
the Barbarians; he ſays, That the Greeks fled from 
Artemiſium ; that, whilſt their King and General ex- 
poſed himſelf ro Danger at Thermopylæ, the Lace- 
demonians ſat negligent at Home, celebrating the 
Olympian and Carnean Feaſts. And diſcourſing of the 
Action at Salamis, he uſes more Words about Artemiſia, 
than he does in his whole Narrative of the Naval 
Battle, Laſtly, he ſays, That the Greeks fat ſtill at 

: Plate æ, 
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Plates, knowing no more of the Fight till it was over, 
than if it had been a Skirmiſh between Mice and“ 
Frogs; in which, as Pigres, Artemiſias's Brother, mer- | Of 
rily and ſcoffingly ſaid, it had been agreed to figl:r | 
ſilently, left they ſhould be heard by others; avi! | 7 — 
that the Lacedemonians excell'd not the Barbaria, 1 T; 
4 


in Valour, but only got the better, as fighting again 
naked and unarm'd Men: To wit, when Xerxes him. 


{elf was preſent, the Barbarians were with much dit | L* 
ficulty compell'd by Scourges to fight with the Greed, 

but at Plates, having taken other Reſolutions, they | 
Mere no way inferiour in Courage and Strength; bu: | | 110 
their Garments being without Armour, was prejudi- 4 N : 
cial to them, ſince being naked, they fought againſt « | | de 
compleatly arm'd Enemy. What then is there loft | bes 
great and memorable to the Grecians of thoſe Fight:, | * py : 
Af the Lacedemonians fought with unarm'd Men, the | ken 
other Greeks, though preſent, were ignorant of the Je: 
Battle? Empty Monuments are ſet up every where, 80 


and Tripuſes and Altars full of lying Inſcriptions, 
plac'd before the Gods. 25 l | ple 
If laſtly, Herodotus only knows the Truth, al! 
others, that give any Account of the Greeks, being 
deceived by the Fame of thoſe Actions, as the Et- 
fect of an admirable Proweſs, what then is to be 
aid? But that he is an acute Writer, his Stile i“ 
pleaſant, there is a certain Grace, Force and Elegan 
cy in his Narrations; and as he has, like a Muſician, | 5 
propos d his Diſcourſe, though not knowingly, how- 
ever ſweetly, theſe things delight, pleaſe and affect 
all Men. But as in Roſes we muſt beware of [the ve. 
nomous Flies call'd] Cantharides; ſo muſt we take 
heed of his Calumnies and Envy, lying hid under 
ſmooth and well-couch'd Phraſes and Expreſſions, left 
we imprudently entertain abſurd and falſe Opinions 
of the moſt excellent and greateft Cities and Men 
of Greece, 
of 
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Tranſlated out of the Greek by S. White, M.D. 


Lamtrias. O U, O Diadumenes, ſeem not much 
to care, if any one thinks, that 
you Philoſophize againſt tlie com- 

mon Notions ; ſince you confeſs, that you contemn 

alſo the Senſes, from whence the moſt part of theſe 

Notions in a manner proceed ; having for their Seat 

and Foundation the Belief of ſuch things, as ap- 

pear to us. But I beſeech you, with what ſpeed you 
can, either by Reaſons, Incantations, or ſome other man- 
ner of Diſcourſe, to cure me, who come to you, full, 
as I ſeem to my ſelf, of great and ſtrange Perturba- 
tions; ſo much have I been ſhaken, and into ſuch a Per- 
plexity of Mind have I been brought, by certain Sto- 
ics, 1a other things indeed very good Men, and my 
familiar Friends, but moſt bitterly and hoſtilely bent 
againſt the Academy. Theſe, for ſome few Words, 
modeſtly ſpoken by me, have (for I will tell you no 

Lie) mou and unkindly reprehended me ; angrily 

calling and reputing the Ancient Sophiſters, Corrup- 

ters and Subverters of thoſe that walk in the way of 

Doctrines ; and ſaying yet things more abſurd than 

theſe, they fell at laſt upon the Conceptions, as into 

which the Academics had brought a certain Confuſion 
and Diſturbance. Ar length one of them ſaid, That 
he thought, it was not by Fortune, but by the Pro- 
vidence of the Gods, that Chry/ipprs came into the 
World after Arceſilaus, and before Carnegdes; of 
which the one was the Author of the Contumelies 
and Injuries done to Cuſtom ; and the cther flou- 
riſh'd moſt of all in the Academies. Cl ryſippus then, 
coming between them, by his Writings againſt Arce- 
ſfilaus, ſtop'd alſo the way againft the Eloquence of 
Carneades, leaving indeed many things to the Senſes, 
Vol, IV, | 1 as 
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as Proviſions againſt a Siege; but whally taking away 

the Trouble about Anticipations and Conceptions, 
— every one of them, and putting ir in its 

proper Place: That they, who will again embroil 


and * Matters, cannot but be convinc'd of be- 


ing Malicious and Deceitful Sophiſters. I, having 
been this Morning ſet on Fire y theſe Diſcourſes, 
want ſome cooling Remedies to extinguiſh and take 


away this Doubting, as an Inflammation, out of my 


Diadumenes, Von portage have ſuffer'd the ſame 
things with ſome of the Vulgar. But if you believe 
the Poets, who ſay, That the ancient [City] Sipylus 
was overthrown by the Providence of the Gods, when 
they puniſh'd Tantalus, believe alſo the Companions 
of the Stoa [ſaying] That Nature, not by Chance, 
but by Divine Providence, brought forth Chry/{pprs, 
when ſhe had a mind to turn things upſide down, 
and alter the Courſe of Life; for which purpoſe 
never any Man was fitter than he. But as Cato ſaid 
of Caſar, That never any [but he] came to the [Ma- 
nagement of] Public Affairs, ſober and conſiderately 
reſoly'd on the Ruin of the State : So does this Man 
ſeem to me, with the greateſt Diligence and Flo- 
quence, to overturn and demoliſh Cuſtom ; and that 
they, who magnify the Man, teſtify, when they dil- 
pute againſt him concerning [the en call'd 
Pſeudomenos [or the Liar.) For to ſay, my beſt 
Friend, that a Concluſion, drawn from contrary Po- 
ſitions, is not manifeſtly falſe ; and again to ſay, 
that ſome Arguments, having true Premiſes, and true 
Inductions, may yer moreover have the contrary to 
their Concluſions true ; what Conception of Demon- 
ſtration, or what Anticipation of Faith does it not 
overthrow ? They ſay, That the Pohus in the 
Winter gnaws his own Claws and pendant hairy 
Feet: But the Logic of ie taking away and 
cutting off its own chiefeſt Parts and Principles; 
what other Notion has it left unſuſpected of Fal. 
ſhood ? For the Superſtructures cannot be ſteady and 
ſure, if the Foundations remain not firm, bot os 

aken 
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Shaken with ſo many Doubts and Troubles. But as 


thoſe, who have Duſt or Dirt upon their Bodies, if 
they touch or rab the Filth, that is upon them, ſeem 
rather to increaſe than remove it: So ſome Men 
blame the ad mics, and think them guilty of the 


Faults, with which they ſhew themſelves to be bur- 


den'd. For which of theſe do at length more per- 
vert the common Conception ? But if you pleaſe, let 
us leave acculing them, and defend our ſelves from 
the things, with which they charge us. 

Lamprias. Methinks, Diadumenes, I am this Day 
become a certain various and unconftant Man. For 


_ e'rewhile I came dejected and trembling, as one, 


that wanted an Apology ; and now I am chang'd to 
an Accuſer, and deſire to enjoy the Pleaſure of Re- 
venge, in ſeeing them all con vict together, of what 
they Philoſophize agiinſt the common Conceptions 
and Anticipations, whence they think chiefly [to 
magnify] their Sect, as in & and ſay, that it alone 
agrees with Nature. 

Diadumenes. Shall we then firſt attack thoſe com- 
mon and celebrated [Doc crines of theirs] which them- 
ſelves, gently admitting; their Abſurdity, ſtile Para- 
doxes ; as that only wiſe Men are Kings, that the 
only are rich and fair, they only Citizens and Jud- 
ges? Or ſhall we ſend all this to the Brokers, as 
old decay'd Frippery, and make our Enquiry into 
ſach things, as are moſt practical, and with the 
greateſt Earneſtneſs deliver'd by them ? 

Lamprias. I indeed like this beſt. For who is 
there, that is not already full of the Arguments 
brought againſt thoſe ([Paradoxes ?] 

Diadumenes, Firſt then conſider this, whether, ac- 
cording to the common Conceptions, they [can be ſaid 


to! 7 with Nature, who think Call] natural things 


indifferent, and eſteem neither Health, Vigorouſneſs 
of Complexion, Beauty, nor Strength, deſirable, 
commodious, profitable, or any way contributary to 
the compleating of natural erleclion? Nor that 
their Contraries, as Maims, Pains, Diſgraces, and 


Diſeaſes are hurtful, or to be ſhun'd, To the latter 
Q 2 of 
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of which, themſelves iy, That Nature gives us an 
Abhorrence, and an Inclination to the former. Which 
very thing is not a little repugnant to common Un- 
derſtanding: That Nature ſhoald incline us ro ſuch * 
things, as are neither good nor available, and avert 
us from ſuch, as are neither ill, nor hurtful ; and 
which 1s more, that ſhe ſhould render this Inclina- 
tion and this Averſion fo violent, that they, Who 
either poſſeſs not the one, or fall into the other, 
with good Reaſon deteſt their Life, and withdraw 
themſelves out of it. I think alſo, that this is ſaid by 
them againſt common Senſe, that Nature her ſelf is 
indifferent, and yet that 'tis good to agree with Na- 
ture, For 'tis not our Duty, either to follow the 
Law, or be perſwaded by Argument, unleſs the Law 
and Argument be good and honeſt. And this indeed 

is the leaſt (of their Errors] But if, as Chryſippus has put 


written in Fis firſt Book concerning Exhortation, an abſu 
happy Life conſiſts only in living according to Vir- app 
tue; other things, as he ſays, being nothing to us, | wilt 
nor co-operating any ways towards it, Nature is not not 
only indifferent, but fooliſh - alſo and ſtupid, in in- | him 
Clining us to ſuch things, as belong nothing to us; | tho 
and we alſo are Fools in thinking Felicity to be an | Ad: 
agreeing with Nature, which draws us after ſuch | we 
things, as contribute nothing to Happineſs. For what | deſ 
can be more agreeable to common Senſe, than that | we 
as deſirable things are requiſite to live commodiouſly, | © wh 
ſo natural things are neceſſary, that we may live ac- | his 
cording to Nature? Now theſe Men ſay not ſo; but | ott 
having ſettled the Livi r to Nature for | | flex 
their End, do e hold thoſe things, which | bu 
are according to Nature, to be indifferent. Nor is | ine 
this leſs repugnant to common Senſe, that an intel- an 
_ and prudent Man ſhould not be equally affet- J Fo 

to equal good things; but ſhould put no value on | ve 
ſome, and be ready to undergo and ſuffer any thing | Ce 
for others; though the things themſelves are neither hi 
greater nor leſs one than another. For they ſay, I th 

is the ſame thing to abſtain from the Enjoyment of | th 


an old Woman, that has one foot in the Grave [and |: fn 
| to 
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to venture ones Life in defence of one's Country:! 


7 ſince both do, what their Duty requires. And yet 


 Un- for this, as a great and glorious thing, they ſhould be 
ſuch 2 ready to die; when as to boaſt of the other, would 
vert be ſhameful and riliculous. And even Chryſippus 
and * himſelf in his Commentary concerning Fupiter, in the 
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Philoſophize againſt the common Conception, who 


third Book of the Gods, ſays, That 'twere a poor, 
” abſurd and impertinent thing to glory in ſuch Acts, 
as proceeding from Virtue, as 'twere to bear valiant- 


ly the Stinging of a Waſp, or to abſtain chiſtly from 
an old Woman, that lies a dying. Do not they then 


profeſs nothing to be more commendable than thoſe 


things, which yet themſelves are aſhamed to praile ? 
For how can that be deſirable, or to be approv'd, 
which is worthy neither of Praiſe nor Admiration ; 
but the Praiſers and Admirers of which, they eſteem 
| abſurd and ridiculous? And yet this will (I ſuppoſe) 
appear to you more againſt common Senſe, That a 
wile Man ſhould take no care, whether he enjoys, or 
not enjoys the greateſt good things, but ſhould carry 
himſelf after the ſame manner in theſe things, as in 


Adminiſtration of them. 


thoſe that are indifferent, and the Management and 
For all of us, whoever 
we are, that eat the Fruit of the Earth, judge that 


| deſirable, good and profitable, which being preſent, 


we uſe; and abſent, we want and deſire, But that, 


* Which no Man thinks worth his Concern, either for 


his Profit, or Delight, is indifferent. For we by no 


other Means diſtinguiſh a laborious Man from a Tri- 


: fler, who is for the moſt part alſo employed in action, 


hut that the one buſies himſelf in uſeleſs Matters and 
indifferently, and the other in things commodious 
and profitable. But theſe Men act quite contrary : 
For with them, a wiſe and prudent Man being con- 
verſant in many Comprehenſions and Memories of 
Comprehenſion, eſteems few of them to belong to 
him, and not caring for the reſt, thinks he has nei- 
ther more or leſs by remembring, that he lately had 
tie Comprehenſion [or certain Knowledge] of Dion 
lneezing, or Theor playing at Ball, although every 


23 Com- 
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Comprehenſion in a wiſe Man, and every Memory, 
having Afſurance and Firmneſs, is a great, yea, a ve- 
ry great Good. When therefore his Health fails, 
when ſome Organ of his Senſes is diſorder d, or when 
his Wealth is loſt, is a wiſe Man ſo careleſs, as to 
think, that none of theſe things concern him? Or 
does he, when ſick, give Fees to the Phyſicians ? For 
the gaining of Riches ſail to Leucon, Governour in 
the Boſphorus, or Travel to Indathyrſus, King of the 
Scythians, as Chryſiypus ſays? And being depriv'd of 
fome of his Senſes, grow weary even of Life? How 
then do they not acknowledge that they Philoſo- 
phize againſt the common Notions, employing ſo 
much Care and Diligence on things indifferent, and 
carrying themſelves indifferently, when they either 
have, or have not great good things? 

But this is alſo yet againſt the common Concep- 
tions, that he, who is a Man, ſhould not rejoice, 
when coming from the greateſt Evils to the greateſt 
Goods, Now their wiſe Men ſuffer this. For being 
chang'd from extreme Viciouſneſs to the higheſt Vir- 
tue, and at the ſame time eſcaping a moſt miſerable 
Life, and attaining to a moſt happy one, he ſhews 
no ſign of Joy, nor does this ſo great Change lift 
him up, or yet move him, being delivered from all 
Infelicity and Vice, and coming to a certain ſure 
and firm Perfection of Virtue. This alſo is repugnant 
to common Senſe, that the being immutable in ones 
Judgments and Reſolutions, is the greateſt of Goods ; 
and yet that he, who has attain'd to the height, wants 
not this, nor cares for it, when he has it ; nay, many 
times will not ſo much as ſtretch forth a Finger for 
this Security and Conſtancy, which nevertheleſs 
themſelves eſteem the ſovereign and perfect Good. 
Nor do the Stoics only ſay theſe things, but Ladd! 
alſo this to them, that the Continuance of Time en- 
creaſes not ary good thing ; but that, if a Man ſhall 
be wiſe but a Minute of an Hour, he will not be any 
way inferior in Happineſs to bim, who has all his 
time practis d Virtue, and led his Life happily in it. 
Yer, wailft they thus boldly afhrm theſe ngs, they 
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en the contrary allo ſay, that a ſhort liv'd Virtue is 
nothing worth : For what Advantage would tae At- 
tainment of Wiſdom be to him, who is imme ſiately 
to be ſwallow'd ap by the Waves, or tumbled down. 
headlong from a Precipice? What would it have be- 
nefhted Lichas, if being thrown by A-r-ul-s, as from 
a Sling into the Sea, he had been on a ſudden chang'd 
from Vice to Virtue ? Theſe therefore are the Poſt- 
tions of Men, who not only ee ie againſt the 
common Conceptions, but allo confound their own: 
If the having been but a little while endu'd with 
Virtue is no way ſhort of the higheſt Felicity, and at 
the ſame time nothing worth. Nor is this the ſtran- 
geſt thing you will find in their Doctrine, but their 
being of Opinion, that Virtue and Happinels, when 
preſent, are frequently not perceiv'd by him, who 
enjoys them; nor does he diſcern that having but 
a little before been moſt miſerable and fooliſh, he is 
of a ſudden hecome wile and happy. For 'tis not 
only childiſh to ſay, that he who is polleſs'd of 
Wiſdom, is ignorant of this thing alone, that he 1s 
wiſe, and knows not that he is deltver'd from Folly ; 
but, to ſpeak in general, they make Goodneſs to have 
very little Weight or Strength, if it does not give 
ſo much as a Feeling of it, when tis preſent. For 
according even to them, tis not by Nature imper- 
ceptible ; nay, even Ch»y/ippris in his [Books] Of the 
End, expreſly ſays, that Good is ſenſible, as he thinks 
and demonſtrates. It remains then, that by its Weak- 
neſs and Littleneſs ir flies the Senſe, when, being pre- 
ſent, tis unknown and conceal'd from the Poſſeęſſors. 
"Twere moreover abſurd [to imagine] that the Sight, 
perceiving thoſe things, which are but a little whitiſh, 
or inclining to white, ſhould not diſcern ſach as are 
white in perfection, or that the Touch, feeling thoſe 
things, which are but warm or moderately hot, 
ſhould be inſenſible of thoſe, that are hot in the 
higheſt degree. And yet more abſurd it is, that a 
Man, who percelves, w hat is commonly according to 
Nature, as are Health, and good Conſtitution of 
Body, ſhould yet be ignorant of Virtue when it is 
Q4 pre- 
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reſent, which themſelves hold to be moſt of all, and 
in the higheſt degree according to Nature. For how | 
can it but be againft Senſe, to conceive the difference 
between Health and Sickneſs, [and ſo little to c ompre- | 


| 4 


* 


hend that between Wiſdom and Folly] as to think, 
the one to be preſent, when it is gone; and poſſeſ- 
ſing the other, to be ignorant that one has it ? Now 
becauſe there is from the higheſt Progreſs a Change 
made to Felicity and Virtue, one of theſe two things 
muſt of neceſſity follow ; either that this Progrels is 
not Vice and Infeliciry ; or that Virtue is not far 
diſtant from Vice, nor Happineſs from Miſery ; but 
that the difference between Good and Evil is very 
ſmall, and not to be perceiv'd by Senſe ; for other- 
wiſe they, who have the one for the other, could 
not be ignorant of it. Since then they will not de- 
part from any of theſe Contrarieties, but confeſs, 
and hold them all, That thoſe, who are proceed- 
ing towards Virtue, are Fools and Vitious; that 
thole, who are become Good and Wile, perceive 
not this Change in themſelves; and that there is a 
great difference between Folly and Wiſdom, do they 
not ſeem to you Wonderfully to preſerve an Agree- 
ment in their Doctrines? 

[Now if in their Doctrines they are repugnant to 
Common Senſe, and contradictory to 3 
they are yet more fo in their [Negotiations and] Af⸗ 
fairs, when affirming all Men, who are not wiſe, to 
be equally wicked, unjuſt, faithleſs and Fools, they 
on the other {ide abhor and deteft ſome of them, nay, 
ſometimes to ſuch a Degree, that they refuſe even to 
ſpeak to them when they meet them ; and others of 
them they truſt with their Money, chooſe to Offices, 
and take for Husb inds to their Daughters. Now it 
they ſay theſe things in jeſt, let them ſmooth their 
Brous; but if in earneſt, and as Philoſophers, tis 
againſt the common Norions, to reprove and blame 
all Men alike in Words, and yet to deal with fome 
of them as moderate Perſons, and with others as ve 
ry wicked; and exceedingly to admire cu. a 
| | eridè 
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deride Alexinus, and yet to think neither of them 
more or leſs mad than the other. Tis fo, ſay they, 
but as he, who is not above a Cubit under the Su- 
perficies of the Sea, is no leſs drown'd, than he 
who is five hundred Fathom deep: ſo they that 
are coming towards Virtue, are no leſs in Vice 
than thoſe, that are farther of: And as blind 
Men are ſtill blind, though they ſhall perhaps a 
little after recover their Sight; ſo theſe, that 
have proceeded towards Virtue, till ſuch time as 


they have attain'd to it, continue fooliſh and 


wicked. But that they, who are in the way to- 
wards Virtue, reſemble not the Blind, but ſuch, as 
ſee leſs clearly, nor are like to thoſe, who are 
drown'd, but to thoſe which ſwim, and that neir the 
Harbour, they themſelves teſtify by their Actions. 
For they would not uſe Cone and Generals, 
and Law-givers, as blind Men do Guides; nor would 
imitate the Works and Actions, and Words, and 
Lives of ſome, if they ſaw them all equally drown'd 
in Folly and Wickedneſs. 

But leaving this, wonder at the Men in this be- 
half, that they are not taught by their own Exam- 
ples, to let alone theſe wiſe Men, who are ignorant 
of themſelves, and neither know, nor are ſenſible, 
that they are recover'd from being drown'd and ſee 
the Light, and being gotten above Vice, fetch Breath 
again. This alſo is agiinſt common Senſe, that it 
{hould be convenient for a Man, who has all good 
things, and wants nothing [requiſite] to Felicity and 
Happineſs, to make away himſelf; and much more 
this, that for him, who neither bas, nor ever ſhall 
have any good thing, but who is, and ever ſhall be 
accompanied with all Adverfities, Dithculties and 
Miſhaps, it ſhould not be fitting to quit this Life, un- 
leſs ſome of the indifferent things befall him. Theſe 
Laws are enacted in the Stoa, and by theſe they in- 


cite many wiſe Men [to kill themſelves] as who ſhall 


be thereby more happy. Although the Wiſe Man is 
fortunate, bleſſed, every way happy, ſecure and free 
5 frova 
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from Danger ; but the Vitious and Fooliſh Man, full, 
as I may ſay, of Wickedneſs; ſo that there is not 
room to put them in; and yet they think, that con- 
tinuing in Life is fit for the latter, and departing out 
of it only for the former. And not without cauſe, 
ſays Chryſippus, for we are not to meaſure Life by good 
things or evil, but by thoſe that are — to 
Nature. In this Manner do they maintain Cuſtom, 
and Philoſophize according to the common Concep- 
tions. What do you ſay? Ought not he, who enters 


__ a Deliberation of Life and Death, to Conſi- 
Ty 


W hat Good or Ill in his own Houſe there is? 


Should he not weigh, as in a Ballance, what things 
have the greateſt Sign of ſerving to Felicity or Infe- 
licity ? But argue, whether he ſhould live or die, 
from thoſe things, which are neither profitable nor 
prejudicial ? And follow ſuch Principles and Senten- 
ces, as command the chooſing of a Life full of all 
things, to be avoided; and the ſhunning of one, 
which wants nothing of all thoſe things, that are de- 
ſirable? For tho' tis an abſurd thing, Friend Lam- 
priat, to ſhun a Life, in which there is no Evil; tis 
yet more abſurd, if any one ſhould leave what is 
good, becauſe he is not poſleſs'd of what is indiffe- 
rent, as theſe Men do, who leave preſent Felicity 


and Virtue for want of Riches and Health, which 
they have not. 


Saturnian Jove from Glaucus took bis Wits, 


When he went about to change his Suit of golden 
Armour for a brazen one, and to give what was 
worth an hundred Oxen, for that which was worth 
but nine; and yet the brazen Armour was no leſs 
uſeful for Fight than the golden: Whereas Beauty 
and Health of Body, as the Stoics ſay, contribute 
not the leaſt Advantage to Health in exchange for 
Wiſdom. For they ſay, it would well enough have 
become Heraclitus and Pherecydes to have parted with 
their Virtue and Wiſdony, it the one of them could 


have 
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have — been freed from his lowſy Diſeaſe, and 
the other from his Droply. And if Circe had us d 
two ſorts of Magical Drinks, one to make Wiſe Men 
Fools, and the other to make Fools Wiſe, *** Uly/- 
ſes [would have done well] rather ro have drank that 
of Folly, than to have chang'd his [Human] Shape 
for the Form of a Beaſt, though having with it Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and conſequently alſo Happineſs. And, ons 
ſay, that Wiſdom it ſelf dictates to them theſe 
things, exhorting them thus: Let me go, and value not 
my being loſt, if I muſt be carried about in the Shape of 
an Aſs. But this, will ſome fay, is an Aſs-like Wiſ- 
dom, which teacheth thus, ſince to be Wiſe and en- 
joy Felicity is good, and to wear the Shape [of an 
Ais] indifferent. They ſay, there is a Nation of 
the Ethiopians where a Dog reigns, is call 'd King, 
and has all regal Honours and Services done to him; 
but Men execute the Offices of Magiſtrates and Go- 
vernours of Cities. Do not the Stotcs act in the ve- 
ry ſame manner? They give the Name and Ap- 
arance of Good to Virtue, ſaying, that it alone is 
delirable, proficable and available; but in the mean 
time they Act theſe things, they Philoſophize, they 
live and die, as at the Command of things inditte= 
rent. And yet none of the Ethiopians kill that 
Dog; but he fits in State, and is rever'd by all. But 
thele Men deſtroy and corrupt their Virtue, that 

they may obtain Health and Riches. 
But the Corollary, which Chryſitpus himſelf has 
ru for a Concluſion to his Doctrines, ſeems to 
ee us from the Trouble of ſaying any thing more 
about it. For there being, ſays he, in Nature ſome 
things good, ſome things bad, and ſome things betaveen 
them both, which wwe call indifferent; there is no Men, 
but would rathey bave the Good than the Ind Ferent, 
and the Indifferent than the Bid. And of this we call 
the Gods to witneſs, begging of them by our ray- 
ers, principally the Poileihon of good tings ; ind, 
if that may not be, Deliverince from vil; not de- 
firing. that which is neither good nor bad, inftead ot 
Good; but willing to have it ſtead ob vi. Bot 
| Q 5s | duns 
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this Man, changing Nature, and inverting its Order, 
removes the middle out of its own Place into the 
laſt, and brings back the laſt into the middle; not 
unlike to thoſe Tyrants, who give the firſt Place to 
the Wicked, and giving us a Law, firſt to ſeek for 
the Good, and ſecondly, the Evil, and laſtly, to 
- judge that worſt, which is neither good nor evil ; 
as if any one ſhould place Infernal things next to 
Celeſtial, thruſting the Earth and earthly things in- 
to Tartarus, 


W here very far from hence, deep under Ground, 
Lies a vaſt Gulf | 


Having therefore ſaid in his third Book, that tis 
more expedient for a Fool to live, than not, though 
he ſhould never attain to Wiſdom, he adds theſe 
Words: For ſuch are the good things of Men, ihat even 
- evil thines do in à manner precede others in the middle 
Place, Net that theſe things themſe!ves really precede ; 
but Reaſon, which makes us chooſe rather to live, though 
- eve are to be Fools: T hereſore alſo, though unjuſt, wick- 
. ed, hated of the Gods, and unhappy ; for none of theſe 

things are abſent from thoſe, that live fooliſhly. Is it 
then convenient rather to live miſerably, than not to live 
. miſerally, ard better to be kurt, than not hurt; to be 
unjuſt, than not unjuſt : To break the Laus, than not 
to break them? Th:t is, is it convenient to do things 
that are not convenient, and a Duty to live even agi 
Duty? Yes indeed, for tis awirſe to want Senſe and Rea- 
fon, thin to be a Fool, What then ails them, that 
they will not confeſs that to be Evil, which is worſe 
than Evil? Why do they ſay, that Folly alone is to 
be avoided, if tis not lefs, but rather more conveni- 
| nt, to ſhun that Diſpolition, which is not capable of 
Folly ? | 

But who can complain of this, that ſhall remem- 
ber what he has written in his Second Book of Na- 
ure, dechiring, that Vice was not unprofitzbly made 
for the Univerſe? But 'tis meet, I ſhould ſet down 
his DoQrine in his own Words, that you may. un- 
derſtand, in what place thole rank Vice, and 1 


* . 


Continence, nor Injuſtice 
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Diſcourſes they hold of it, who accuſe Xenocyxtes and 
Spenſippus for not reckoning Health indifferent, and 
Riches uſeleſs. Vice, faith he, has its Limit in refe- 
rence to other Accidents, For 'tis alſo in ſome ſort ac- 
cording to the Reaſon of Nature, and as | may ſo ſay, is 
not wholly uſeleſs in reſpect of the Univerſe : For other- 
eviſe alſo there would not be any oe. Is there then 
no Good among the Gods, hecauſe there is no Evil? 


And when Fupiter, havins reflyv'd all Matter into 


himſelf, ſhall be alone, other Dit rences being taten 
away, will there then he no Good, becauſe there 
will be no } vil? nr {is it true that!] t ere is Melo- 
dy in a Quite © 045) none in it ſin gs fuultily ? and 
Health in tre 30 ly. ho) no Member 1s fick? And 
yet cannot Virtue have its Exiſtence withont Vice ? 
But ast of + cerpent, or the Gall of an 
Hyzna, ii mixt with fome Medicines: Was it 
alſo of n=ce tv. that there muſt hive been ſome 
Conpunttion of the Wickedneſs of Melitus with 
the Juſtice of er tes, and the Diloluteneſs of Cleox 
with the I'robity of Peri les? And could not Frpitey 
have found 2 Means to bring into the World Hrcules 
and Lycurzus, if he had not alſo mide for us Szrd;- 


napalus and PH rie? "Tis now time for them to 
ſay, that the Conſumption was made for the ſound 


Conſtitution of Mens Badies, and the Gout for the 
Swiftnels of their Feet; and that A Hhillet won'd not 
have had a good Head of Hair, if Th-rſtes had not 
been bald. For What difference is there between 
ſuch Triflers and Ravers, and thoſe, who fay, that 
Intemperance was not _ forth unprofitibly for 

or Juſtice ? That fa we 
may Pray to the Gods, there miy be always Wick- 
edneſs, 


Lies, fawning Speeches, and deceitſul Manners : 


If theſe be taken away, Virtue will alſo vaniſh and 
be loſt. . | 
Or do you deſire to unde; ſtand the grezteſt Sweet- 
neſs of his Eloquence and Yerſwaſion ? For, ſays he, 
As Comedies have in them ſometimes ridiculous Epigrams, 
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evhich, tho bad in themſelves, give nevertheleſs a certain 
Grace to the cubole Poem: So, tho' you may blame Vice 

in it ſelf, yet is it not uſeleſs to other things, Firſt then 
[to ſay] that Vice was made by the Providence of 
God, as a wanton Epigram by the Will of the Poet, 
tranſcends in Abſurdity all Tmagination. For this 
being granted, how will the Gods be rather Giver; 
of Good than Evil? How will Wickedneſs be dif. 
pleaſing to them, and hated by them? And what 


ſhall we have to oppoſe againſt theſe ill ſoundine 
Sentences of the Porn? - OD 


A Cauſe to Men God ſends, 
W hen to chaſtiſe ſome Houſe his Wrath intends, 


And again, 
What God thoſe Seeds of Strife "twixt them did ſow ? 


Moreover, a lewd Epigram adorns the Comedy, and 
contributes to its End, which is to delight the Spec- 
tators, and make them laugh. But Jupiter, who is 
firnam'd Fatherly, Supreme, Fuſt, and, as Pindarus 
has it, the moſt perfect Artiſt, framing the World, not 
as a great Interlude, full of Variety, and great 
Learning ; but as a common City of Gods and Men, 
living together in Concord and Happineſs with Juſ- 
tice and Virtue: What need had he, for the attain- 
inz to this excellent End, of Thieves, Murderers, 
Parricides and Tyrants? For Vice entred not as a 
Merisk Dance, pleaſing and delightful to the Divi- 
nity ; nor was yo. in in amongſt the Affairs of Men, 
to cauſe Mirth and Laughter by its Railery and 
Facetiouſneſs, ſince there is not to be ſeen in it fo 
much as a Dream of that celebrated Agreement 
[with Nature.] Beſides, that fooliſh Epigram is a 
very {mall part of the Poem, and takes up but a ve- 

 litrle Place in the Comedy; neither do fuch things 
Bound in it, nor do they corrupt any of thoſe 
things, which ſeem to have been well done, or ſpoil 
their Grace. But all [Humane] Affairs are . 
with Vice, and the whole Life from the very Pro- 
logue and Beginning to the End, being diſorder'd, 
deprav d 


; 


— 
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deprav'd and diſtarb'd, and having no part of it pure, 


or irreprehenſible, as theſe Men ſay, is the moſt fil- 
thy and moft unpleaſant of all Farces. Wherefore 
I would willingly ask, in what Vice is profitable to 
the Univerſe? Not ſurely in reſpe& of Heavenly 
things, and ſuch, as are Divine by Nature: For 
t would be ridiculous [to ſay] that, if there had not 
ariſen, or were not amongſt Men, Malice and Cove- 
touſneſs, and Lying, or that if we did not Rob, 
Plunder, Slander and Murther one another, the Sun 
would not run his appointed Courſe, the World en- 
joy its Seaſons and Periods of Time, or the Earth, 
which is ſeated in the midſt of the Univerſe, afford 
the Principles of the Wind and Rain. It remains 
then, that the Exiſtence of Vice muſt be profitable 


for us and our Afﬀiirs ; and that perhaps theſe Men 


mean. Are we more healthy for being vicious, or do 
we more abound with Neceſſaries? Or does Vice 
contribute any thing to our Beauty and Strength ? 
They ſay, No. Is it then only a Name of Silence, 
and a viſionary Opinion of as gold rs. Sophiſters, 
conſpicuous to all, as 
Vice; ſo that it cannot partake of any thing as un- 
profitable; but leaſt, O ye Gods! of Virtue, for 
which we were created? Is it not then abſurd, that 
the Utenſils of the Husband man, Mariner and Carter, 
ſhould be ſerviceable and aiding towards his intended 
End, whilſt that, which was by God made for Vir- 
tue, deſtroys and corrupts Virtue? But perhaps tis 
time now to leave this Point, and paſs to another. 

L imprias. Not for my ſake, my dear Friend, I 
beſeech you; for I deſire to underſtand, in what 
manner theſe Men bring in evil things before the 
good, and Vice before Virtue. x 

Diadumenes. It is indeed, Sir, a thing worth know- 
ing. They babble indeed much; but' in concluſion 
they ſry, that Prudence, being the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil ** and be wholly taken away. For 
as, if there are Truths, tis impoſſible but there muſt 
be ſome Lies alſo near to them; ſo it ſtands jeg 

| Sa- 
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Reaſon, that if there are good Things, there muſt 
alſo be evil Things. | 

Lanhprias. One of theſe things, indeed, is not ſ:id 
amiſs. And I think alſo, that the other is not un- 
apprehended by me. For I ſee a Difference [ſhew- 
ing] why that which is not True, muſt immediate! 
be Falſe ; but that is not of neceſſity preſently Evil, 
which is not Good ; becauſe that between True and 
Falſe there is no Medium; but between Good and 
Evil, there is Indifferent. Nor is it of neceſſity, 
that the one muſt ſubſiſt with the other: For Niture 
may have Good without having any need of ]-vil, 
but only of that, which is neither Good nor Evil. 
But if there is any thing ſaid by you to the former 
Reaſon, let us hear it. 

Diadume neg. Many things, indeed, are ſnid; but 
at preſent we ſhall make uſe only of what is moſt ne- 
ceſſiry. In the firſt place, it is a Folly to imagine, 
that Good and Evil have their Exiſtence for the 
ſake of Prudence: For Good and Evil being already 
extart, Prudence came aft:rwards : As the Art of 
Phyſic was invented, there being already things whol- 
ſom and unwholſom. For Good and Evil are not 
therefore extant, that there may be Prudence; but 
the Faculty by which we judge Good and Evil, that 
are already in being, is nam'd Prudence. As Sight 
is a Senſe, diſtinguiſhing White from Black : Which 
Colours were not therefore made, that we might 
have Sight ; but we rather wanted Sight to diſcern 
theſe things. Secoxdly, When the World ſhall, as they 
hold, be ler on Fire, there will then no Evil be left; 
but all will then be prudent and wiſe. There is 
therefore Prudence, though there is no Evil : Nor is 
it of neceſſity for Evil to exiſt, that Prudence ma 
have a Being. But ſuppoſing that Prudence muſt T 
ways be a Knowledge of Good and Evil, whot In- 
convenience would it be, if, Evil being taken away, 
Prudence ſhould no longer ſubſiſt; but inſtend of this 
we ſhould have another Virtue, not being the Know- 
Jedge of Good and Evil, but of Good only ? So, if 
Black ſhould be wholly loſt from among the Colours, 
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and any one ſhould therefore contend, that Sight is 
alſo loſt, for that 'tis not the Senſe of [diſcerning] 
Black and White, what ſhould hinder us from an- 
ſwering him? *Tis no Prejudice to us, if we have 
not What you call Sight, but in liea of that, have 
another Senſe and Faculty, by which we apprehend 
Colours that are White and not White. For I in- 
deed think, that neither our Taſte would be loft, if 
bitter Things were wanting; nor our Feeling, if 
Pain were taken away , nor Prudence, if Evil had 
no Being; but that theſe Senſes would remain, to 
apprehend things ſweet and grateful, and thoſe that 
are not ſo, and Prudence to be the Science of things 
Good and not Good. But let thoſe, who think other- 
wiſe, take the Name to themſelves, leaving us the 
Thing. Beſides all this, what ſhould 1 1 but 
there may be an Underſtanding of Evil, and an Ex- 
iſtence of Gocd ? As the Gods, I believe, enjoy 
Health, but underſtand the Fever and Pleuriſy. Since 
even we, who, as they ſay, have abundance of Evils, 
but no Good, are not yet deſtitute of the Knowledge, 
what Prudence, what Goodneſs, and what Happineſs 
is. And this allo is to be admir'd, that Virtue being 
abſent, there ſhould be thoſe, who can teach us 
what it is, and give us a comprehenſion of it ; but 
[Vice] not being extant, it ſhould be impoſſible to 
have any Underſtanding of it. 

For ſee what theſe Men perſuade us, who Philoſo- 
phize againſt the Conceptions, that by Folly indeed 
we comprehend Prudence; but Prudence without 
Folly cannot ſo much as comprehend Folly itſelf. 
And if Nature had abſolutely ſtood in need of the 
Generation of Evil, yet might one or two Examples 
of Vice have been ſufficient ;, or if you will, it might 
have been requiſite, that Ten, a Thouſand, or Ten 
Thouſand vitious Men ſhould be brought forth, and 
not that the Multitude of Vices ſhould be ſo great, 
as to exceed in Number the Sands of the Sea, the 
Duſt of the Earth, and the Feathers of all the various 
kinds of Birds in the World; and yet, that there 


ſhould not be fo much all this while, as a Dream of 


V1 tue. 
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Virtue. Thoſe, who in Sparta, had te Charge of 


the [Publick Halls, or Eating Places, call'd] Phiditia, 
were wont to bring forth two or three Heilots, drun- 
ken and full of Wine, that the young Men, ſeeing 
what Drunkenneſs was, might learn to keep Sobriety. 
But in Humane Life there are many ſuch Examples 
of Vice. For there is not any one ſober to Virtue; 
but we all ſtagger up and down, acting ſhamefully, 
and living miſerably. Thus does Reaſon inebriate 
us, and with ſo much Trouble and Madneſs does it 
fill us, thar we fall in nothing ſhort of thoſe Dogs, 
of whom #ſop ſays, That ſeeing certain Skins ſwim 
on the Sea, they endeavour'd to drink it up, but 
burſt before they could ger at them. For Realon al- 
ſo, by which we hope to gain Reputation, and at- 
tain to Virtue, does, e er we can reach to it, corrupt 
and deſtroy us, being before fill'd with abundance 
of heady and bitter Vice. If indeed, as theſe Men 
fiy, they who are got even to the uppermoſt Step, 
have no Eaſe, Ceſſation, or Breathing from Folly 
and Infelicity. 

But let us ſee, what manner of thing he ſhews 
Vice to be, who fays, That 'twas not brought forth 
unprofitably, and of what uſe he makes it to be to 
thoſe, who have it: Writing in his Book, Of perfect 
Offices, that a wicked Man wants Nothing, has need 
of Nothing, Nothing is uſeful to him, Nothing pro- 
per, Nothing fit for him. How then is Vice uſeful, 
with which, neither Health, nor abundance of 
Riches, nor Advancement [in Virtue] is profitable! 
Does then none want theſe things, of which {ome 
are precedent and 2 and therefore uſeful, 
and others, according to Nature, »s themſelves 
term, has none need of them, unleſs he become Wile ? 
Does neither the Vitious Man ſtand in need of being 
made Wiſe, nor are Men hungry and thirſty, before 
they become Wiſe? The Thirſty then have no need 
of Water, nor the Hungry of Bread : Like thoſe 
courteous Gueſts, who requeſted only Shelter and 
Fire : So he had no need either of Entertainment, 
or a Cloak, who ſaid, 


Give 
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Give Hipponax a Cloak, I'm ſtiff with Cold. 


But will your ſpeak a Paradox indeed, both extra- 
vagant and —_—_— ? Say, that a wiſe Man has need 
of Nothing, that he wants Nothing, he is fortunate, 
he is free from Want, he is ſelf-ſufkcient, ble led, 
perfect. Now, what Madneſs is this, that he, ro 
whom Nothing is wanting, has need of the Goods 
he has; but that the Vitious indeed wants many 
things, and ſtands in need of Nothing. For thus, in- 
Jeed, ſays Chryſippms, that the Vitious wants, but 
ſtands not in need: Removing the common Notions, 
like Cheſs-men, backwards and forwards. For all 
Men think, that having Need precedes Wanting, 
eſteeming him, who ſtands in need of things, that 
are not at hand, or eaſy to be got, to want them. 
For no Man wants Horns or Wings, becauſe he has 
no need of them. But we ſay, that thoſe want 
Arms and Money, and Cloaths, who are deftitute of 
them, when they have occaſion for them. But theſe 
Men are ſo deſirous of ſeeming always to ſay ſome- 
thing againſt the Common Notions, that for the love 
of Novelty they often depart from their own Opi- 
nions, as they do here [which that you may the bet- 
ter perceive] recal yourſelf to the Conſideration of 
what has been ſaid a little above. 

This is one of their Aſſertions againſt the com- 
mon Conception, that no Vitious Man receives any 
Utility: And yet many, being inſtructed, profit; 
many, being Slaves, are made free; many, being 
Belieg'd, are deliver'd ; being Lame, are led by the 
Hand; and being Sick, are cur'd : But poſſeſſing all 
theſe things, they are never the better, neither do 
receive Benefits, nor have they any Benefactors, nor 
do they ſlight them. Vitious Men then are not un- 


grateful, no more than are Wiſe Men. Ingraritude 


therefore has no Being: Becauſe the Good, re- 
ceiving a Benefit, fail not to acknowledge it; and 
the Bad are not capable of receiving any. Behold 
now, what they ſay to this [to wit] that Benefit is 
rank d among [mein, or] middle things; and that 
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to give and rece1-e (Urility, belongs only to the Wile ; 
but the Bad alſo receive a Benefit. Then they, who 
partike of the Benefit, partake not alſo of its Ule : 
And whither a Benefit extends, there is nothing uſe- 
ful or commolious. Now what elſe is there, that 
makes a kind Office a Benefit, but that the Be- 
ſtower of it is, in ſome reſpe&, uſeful to the needy 
Receiver ? 

Lamprias. But let theſe things paſs, What [II be- 
ſeech you] is this ſo highly venerated Utility, which 
preſerving as ſome great and excellent Thing for the 
Wiſe, they permit not ſo much as the Name of it to 
the Vitious ? 

Diadumenes. If [{ay they] one Wiſe Man does but 
any way prudently ſtretch out his Finger, all the Wiſe 
Men all the World over receive Utility by it. This is 
the Work of their Amity, in this 4 the Virtues of 
the Wiſe Man terminate by their common Utilities. 
Ariſtotle then, and Xenocyates, doated, ſaying, That 
Men receive Utility from the Gods, from their Pa- 
rents, from their Maſters, being ignorant of that 
wonderful Utility, which Wiſe Men receive from 
one another, being moy'd according to Virtue, tho 
they neither are together, nor yet know it. Yet all 
Men eſteem, that laying up, keeping and beſtowing, 
are then uſeful and profitable, when ſome Benefit or 
Profit is recover'd by it. The thriving Man buys 
Res, and diligently keeps his Stores, 


With's Hand unlocking Wealth's ſcbeet Treaſury. 


But to ſtore up, and to keep with Diligence and 
Labour ſuch things, as are for no Uſe, is not ſeemly 
or honourable, but ridiculous. If UM es, indeed, had 
ty'd up with the Knot, which Circe taught hin,, 
not the Gifts he had receiv'd from Alcinous, Tripodes, 
Caldrons, Cloths and Gold; but heaping up Traſh, 
Stones and ſuch like Trumpery, ſhould have thought 
his Employment about ſuch things, and the Poſſeſſion, 
and keeping of them, an happy and bleſſed Work : 
Would any one have imitated this fooliſh Providence, 
and empty Care ? Yet this 1s the Beauty, * 

an 
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and Happineſs of the Stoical Conſent, being 2 
elſe but a gathering together, = keeping of uſeleſs 
and indifferent 8 For ſuch are Things accor- 
ding to Nature, and more exterior Things: If they 
compare the greateſt Riches to Fringes and golden 
Chamber-pots, and ſometimes alſo, as it happens, 
to Oil Cruets. Then, as thoſe who ſeem proudly 
to have affronted and rail'd at ſome Gods, or Demi- 
Gods, preſently changing their Note, fall proftrate, 
and fit humbly on the Ground, praiſing and magnify- 
ing the Divinity; ſo theſe Men, thro' a certain 
Puniſhment of this Arrogancy and Vanity, again ex- 
erciſe themſelves in theſe indifferent things, and ſuch 
as pertain nothing to them, crying out with a loud 
Voice, how good, how ſpecious, and how honour- 
able a thing, the ſtoring up of thele things, and the 
Communication in them is; and that *tis not meet for 
thoſe, who have them not, to live, but to diſpatch 
out of the way, and famiſh themſelves, bidding a 
long Farewel to Virtue. | 

They eſteem indeed Theornis to have been 2 Man 
altogether of a baſe and abject Spirit, for ſaying, as 
one over-fearful (in Verſe :] 


From Poverty to fly into the Deep, 
Throw thyſelf, Cyrnus, or from Rocks ſo fteep. 


Yet they themſelves exhort the ſame thing, and 
affirm, that a Man, to free himſelf from ſome great 
Diſeaſe, or exceedingly acute Pain, it we have nor at 
hand Sword or Poylon, ought to leap into the Sea, 
or throw himſelf headlong from a Precipice. Neither 
of which is hurtful, or evil, or incommodious, 
or makes them, who fall into it, miſerable, M:th 
what then, ſays he, ſhall I begin ? And what ſball I 
take for the Principle of Duty, and Matter of Virtue, 
leaving Nature, and that which is according to Nature ? 
With what, O good Sir, do Ariſtotle and Thecphraſtus 
begin? What Beginnings do Xenocrates and Pole mon 
take ? Does not alſo Zeno follow theſe, ſuppoling 
Nature, and that which is according to Nature, ty 
be the Elements of Happineſs ? But they indeed per- 
| * ſiſted 
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Property, thought to compleat and conſummate 7} © 
a perfect Life, and one every way abſolute, produ- * J 
cing that Concord, which is truly ſuitable and con- wy 


upon it, were diſturb'd, terming the 


ſiſted in theſe things, as deſirable, good and prof 
able, and joining to them Virtue, which employ; * wma 
them, and uſes every one of them according to its 


A 
< 
— 
hs 


ſonant to Nature : Not like thoſe, who, leaping up J 
from the Ground, and preſently falling down again brou 

* things ac. 
ceptable and not deſirable; proper, and not good ue 


unprofitable, and yet uſeful ; nothing to us, and yet thei 


the Principles of Duties. But the Life of thoſe 3 Saf 
Men was ſuch, as their Speech exhibiting their Ac. PPV 
tions ſuitable and conſonant to their Sayings. But mar 


they, who are of the Stoic Se, mot unlike to thun 3 
Woman in Archilochus, who deceitfully carry'd inn the 


trines draw Nature to them, and by others drive hei“ God 


from them. Or rather by their Deeds and Aion ©. 
they embrace thoſe Things, which are according to| | 


Nature, as good and deſirable ; but in Words and Eng 


Speeches they reje& and contemn them, as indif-| _ if 
_ and of no ule to Virtue for the acquiring Fe.“ 2 
icity. | m 
Now, foraſmuch as all Men efteem the Soveraign| | ply 
Good to be of Ws deſirable, happy, of the greatelt] 5 
Dignity, ſelt-ſufficient, and wanting nothing: Com. 2 


pare their Good, and fee [how it agrees with thi: | for 


common Conception.) Does the ſtretching out 1 Ge 
Finger prudently produce this Joy? Is a prudent} © 


Torture a thing deſirable 2 Is he happy, who witli] 2 


Reaſon breaks his Neck ? Is that of the greateſt Dig] 2! 
nity, which Reaſon often chooſes to let go for that] we 
which is not Good ? Is that perfect and ſelf. ſuffic· ] 
ent, which though they enjoy, yet if they have not ©. 


alſo indifferent Things, they neither can nor will er.“ © 
dure to live? Was there ever any other Diſcourle | = 
by which Cuſtom was more injur'd, taking and pluck- | Þ 
ing from her genuine Notions being as her Legitimate} 


Children, and ſuppoſing other baſtardly, wild aud“ 4 
illegitimate ones in their room, and neceſſitating her} 
os 
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5 4 ts nouriſh and cheriſh the one inſtead of the other? 
py 10 And that in thoſe which concern things good and 
mie bad. deſirable and avoidable, 3 and ſtrange, 
rods. the Energy of which ought to be more clearly diſ- 
Con. | tinguilh'd, than that of Hot and Cold, Black and 
ng u 3 White, For the Imaginations of theſe things are 
1 brought in by the Senſes from without; but thoſe 
ps ac. have their Original bred from the good things which 
nod. we have within us. But theſe Men entering with 
dy * their Logic upon the Topic of Felicity, as on the 
thoſe $ Sophiſm, call'd Pſeudomenos, or that nam'd Nyrieuon, 
Ae. have remoy'd no Ambiguity, but brought in very 
many. 

* ; Indeed of two good things, of which the one is 
Ain the End, the other belongs to the End, none is ig- 
Doc! norant, that the End is the PR and perfeter 
e he Good. Chryſippus allo acknowledges this Difference, 
ion] as is manifeſt from his third Book, Of good things. 
ig to For he diſſents from thoſe, who make Science the 
1 End, and ſets it down in his Treatiſe of Juſtice. And 
Babe if any one ſuppoles Pleaſure to be the End, he does 
> Fe. not think, that Juſtice cm be ſafe ; but grants, it 

may, if Pleaſure is not ſaid to be the End, but ſim- 
9 ply a Good. Nor do T think, that you would now 
ook ear me repeating his Words: ſince his third Book 
3 of Fuſtice is every where to be had. When there- 
1 fore, O my Friend, they elſewhere ſay, that no one 
_—_ Good is greater or leſs than another, and that what 
a FAN is not the End, is equal to the End, they contradict 
with not only the common Conceptions, but even their 
Dig own Words. Again, if of two Evils, the one, when 
5 tis preſent, renders us worſe, and the other hurts us 
ifhci- indeed, but renders us not worſe, that, in my Opi- 
> mat nion, is the greater, which renders us worſe. Now 
en-! eee indeed confeſſes, that there are ſome Fears 
rſeh and Sorrows, and Errors which hurt us, but render 
luck] us not worſe, Read his firſt Book of Fuſtice againſt 
mate! Plato For in reſpet of other things, tis worth the 
and! while to note the 2 of the Man in that Place, 
g be delivering indifferently all Matters and Doctri nes, as 


[ * 
"4 


well proper to his own Sect, as foreign, againſt com- 
* mon 
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mon Senle ; as when he ſays, That there may be two 
Ends or Scopes propos'd of Life, and that all the 
things we do, are not to be refer'd to one; and yet 
this is more againſt common Senſe, that there is an 
End, and yet that every Action is to be refer'd to 
another, and nevertheleſs they muſt of neceſlity en- 
dure one of theſe. For if thoſe things, which are 
firſt according to Nature, are not eligible for them- 
ſelves and the laſt End, but the Choice and Taking of 
them 1s N to Reaſon, and that every one 
therefore does all his Actions for the acquiring the 
firſt things according to Nature, and that all things 
which are done, have their Reference to this, thut 
the Principal things according to Nature may be ob- 
tain'd, For if they think, that they who neither 
aim nor aſpire to get theſe things, have an end, there 
muſt be e elſe, to which the Choice of theſe 
things mult be refer d, and not the things themſelves. 
For the End indeed is to chocſe and receive theſe 
things prudently. But the things themſelves, and the 
enjoying of them, is not the End, but is ſubje&ed as 
a certain Matter, having a Worthineſs to be choſen. 
For this is my Opinion, that they both uſe and write 
this very Expreſſion, to ſhew the Difference. 
Lamprias. You have exaGlly related, both what 
they ſay, and in what manner they deliver it. 
 Diadumenes, But obſerve, how it fares with them, 
as with thoſe, that endeavour to leap over their own 
Shadow ; for they do not leave behind, but [always] 
carry along with them in their Speech ſome Abſur- 
dity moſt remote from common Senſe. For as, if 
any one ſhould ſay, that he, who ſhoots, does all he 
can, not that he may hit the Mark, but that he may 
do all he can, ſuch an one would rightly be eſteem'd 
to ſpeak enigmatically and prodigiouſly : ſo theſe 
doating Dreamers, who contend, that the obtaining 
of natural things, is not the End of aiming after na- 
tural things, but only the taking and chooſing 
them; and that the Deſire and Endeavour after 
Health is not in every one terminated in the Enjoy- 
ment of Health ; but that on the contrary, the En- 
joyment 
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joyment of Health is refer'd to the Deſire and En- 
deavour after it, and that certain Walkings and Con- 
tentions of Speech and ſuffering Inciſions, and taking 
of Medicines, ſo they are done by Reaſon, are the 
End of Health, and not Health of them: [they I ay] 
trifle like to thoſe, who ſay, Let us Sup, that we may 
Kill, that ve may Bath. But this rather changes 
Order and Cuſtom, and all things which theſe Men 
ſay, carry with them the total Subverſion ind Con- 
fuſion of Affairs. Thus, we do not deſire to tzke 
a Walk in fit time, that we may digeſt our ld, 
but [we digeſt our Meat] that we may take a Walk 
in fit time. Has Nature alſo made Health for the 
Sake of Hellebore, inſtead of producing Hellebore 
for the Sake of Health? For what is wanting to 
bring them to the higheſt Degree of ſpeaking Para- 
doxes, but the ſaying of ſuch ang, What diffe- 
rence is there between him, who ſays that Health 
was made for the Sake of Medicines, and not Medi- 
cines for the Sake of Health; and him who makes 
the Choice of Medicines, and their Compoſition, 
and Uſe, more deſirable than Health it ſelf? or ra- 
ther who eſteems Health not at all deſirable, but 
placing the End in the Negotiation about theſe 
things, prefers Deſire to = and not Enjoy- 
ment to Deſire: For to Deſire, forſooth, is join'd to 
the Proceeding wiſely and diſcreetly. Tis true in- 
deed, we will ſay, if Reſpe& be had to the End, 
[that is] the Enjoyment and Poſſeſſion of the Things, 
it purſues ; but otherwiſe 'tis wholly void of Rea- 
fon, if it does all things for the obtaining of that, 
the Enjoyment of which is neither Honourable nor 
wy. ON 
Lamprias, Now ſince we are fallen upon this Dif- 
courſe, any thing may rather be ſaid to agree with 
common Senſe, than that thoſe, who have neither 
receiv'd nor have any Conception of Good, do ne- 
vertheleſs defire and purſue 1t; For you ſee, how 
Chryſippus drives Ariſion into this Difficulty, that he 
ſhould underſtand an Indifference in things, 8 


| neither to Good nor Bad, before either Good or Ba 
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are themſelves underſtand ; for ſo its Indif-rence will 
appear to have ſubſiſted before, if the underſtanding 
of it cannot be perceiv'd, unleſs Good be under- 
ſtood : Now this 1s no other thing, but only Good. 
Diadumeness Underſtand now and conſider this 
Tndiffzrence taken out of the Stoz, and call'd Con- 
ſent ; whence and in what manner it gives us the 
Knowledge of Good, for if without Good the Indif- 
ference to that which is not Good, cannot be under- 
ſtood ; much leſs does the Prudence of good things 
ive any Intelligence to thoſe, who had not before 
; Prz-notion of the Good. But as there can be 
no Knowledge of the Art of things wholſom and 
unwholſom in thoſe, who have not firſt ſome Know- 
ledge of the things themſelves ; ſo they cannot con- 
ceive any Notion of the Science of Good and Evil, 
who have not ſome Fore-knowledge of Good and 
Evil. What then is Good? Nothing, but Pru- 
dence. And what is Prudence? Nothing, but the 
Science of Good. There is much then of 7upiter's 
Corinth, [that is, much Begging of the Queſtion] ad- 
mitted into their Reaſoning, For I would have you 
let alone the turnings of the Peſtle, leſt you ſhould 
ſeem to mock them ; although an Accident, like to 
that, has inſinuated it ſelf into their Diſcourſe. For 
it ſeems, that to the Underſtanding of Good, one 
has need to underſtand Prudence, and to ſeek for 
Prudence in the Underſtanding of Good, being forc'd 
always to purſue the one by the other, and thus fail- 
ing of both; ſince to the Underſtinding of each, 
we have need of that, which cannot be known 
without the other be firſt underſtood. But there is 
yet another way, by which you may perceive not 
only the Perverſion, but the Everſon of their Dil- 
courſe, and the Reduction of it entirely to nothing. 
They hol the Eſſence of Good to be the reaſonable 
Election of things according to Nature: Now the 
. Election is not reaſonable, which is directed to ſome 
End, as has been ſiid before. What then is this? 
Nothing elle, fy they, but to reaſon rightly in the 
EleQion of things according to Nature. Firſt 1 8 
[4 
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the Conception of Good is loſt and gone: For to 
reaſon rightly in Elections is an e proceed- 
ing from an Habit of right Reaſoning; and there- 
fore being conftrain'd to take this from the End, and 
the End not without this, we fail of underſtanding 
either of them. Beſides, which is more, this rea- 
ſonable Election muſt be a Choice of things good 
and reaſonable, and co-operating to the End: For 
how can it be reaſonable to chools things, which are 
neither convenient, nor honourable, nor at all Eli- 
gible? For be it, as they ſay, a reaſonable Election 
of things, having a Fitneſs for the cauſing Felicity ; 
ſee then to what a beautiful and e 1 Conclu- 
ſion their Diſcourſe brings them. For the End is (it 
ſeems) according to them, to reaſon rightly in the 
Choice of things, which have a Fitneſs for the pro- 
curing of Happineſs. Now when you hear L 
Words, does not, my Friend, what is ſaid, ſeem to 
you ſtrangely extravagant ? 

L wmprias. [Yes indeed:] But I farther want to 
know, how this happens. 

Diadumenes. You muſt then be more attentive : For 
"ris not for every one to underſtand this Riddle. 
Hear therefore and Anſwer. Is not the End, accord- 
ing to them, to reaſon rightly in the Elections of 
things according to Nature ? 

Lamprias. So they ſay. : 

Diadumenes. And thele things according to Nature, 
are they choſen, as good, or as having 1 Fitneſs 
or Preferences [conducing to Happineſs? 

Lamprias. For this laſt.] 

Diadumenes, And is this for the End, or for ſome- 
thing elle ? 

Lamprias. I think not [for any thing elſe] but for 
the End. 

Diadume nes. Now, then having diſcover'd the 
Matter, ſee what befals them. They ſiy, that the 
End is to reaſon rightly, and that Men neither have, 
nor underſtand any thing of Felicity, but this precious 
Rectitude of Reaſoning in the Elections of things, 
that are of worth. But there are ſome, who think, 

R that 
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that this is ſpoken againſt Antipater, and not againſt 
the whole Sect: For that he, being preſs'd by Carne- 
ades, fell into theſe Fooleries. 

But as for thoſe things, that are againſt the com- 
mon N 9 If taught in the Stoa concerning Love, 
they are all of them concern'd in the Abf rdity. 
They ſay, that thoſe Youths are deform'd, who are 
vitious and fooliſh ; and that the Wiſe are fair; and 

et that none of theſe beautiful ones is either be- 

Jord, or worthy of being belov'd. Nor yet is this 
the worſt ; but they add, that thoſe deform'd ones, 
who are belov'd, ceaſe to be ſo, when they are be- 
come fair. Now, whoever knew ſuch a Love, as 
is kindled, and has its Being at the Sight of the Bo- 
dy's Deformity, join'd with that of the Soul ; and 
is quench'd and decays at the Acceſſion of Beauty, 

join'd with Prudence, Juſtice and Temperance ? 

Theſe Men are not unlike to thoſe Gnats, which 

Love to ſettle on the Dregs of Wine, or on Vine- 
ar, but ſhun and fly away from potable and plea- 

unt Wine. As for that, which they call and term 

an Appearance of Beauty, ſaying, that it is the In- 
ducement of Love; firſt, it has no Probability: For 
in thoſe, who are very foul, as highly wicked, there 
cannot be an 2 of Beauty, if indeed the 

Wicked neſs of the Diſpoſition fills the Face with 

Deformity. And what is this at laſt, which ſome 

of them fay, that the Deformed is worthy of Love, 

becauſe he one Day will be Fair, and expects to have 

Beauty ; but that, when he has obtain'd it, and is 

become Fair and Good, he is belov'd of none? For 

Love, they ſay, is a certain Hunting after a Young 


Perſor, as yet indeed imperfe&, but naturally well- 


diſpos'd towards Virtue, 

»mprias, And what do we now elſe, O my beſt 
Friend, but demonſtrate, that their Set perverts and 
deſtroys all our common Conceptions with impro- 
bable taings, and unuſual Lxpreſſioans? For none 
would binder the Solicitude of theſe Wiſe Men to- 


Wards Young Perſons, if it were free from that paſ- 
Aion, which all think and ſay (r0 
uch, 


fſionate Alle 
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* ſuch, as Pe nelope's Suitors in Homer ſeem to acknows - 


ledge,] | 
WV ho all deſir'd to lye with her in Bed. 


Or as Jupiter in another place ſays to Juno. 


For neither Goddeſs yet, nor mortal Dame, 
E're kindled in my Heart ſo great a Flame. 


Diadumenes, Thus caſting Moral Philoſophy into | 
theſe Perplexities, in which there is nothing ſound, _ 


they contemn and deride all about them, as if them- 


ſelves were the only Men, who, regulating Nature 


and Cuſtom, as it ougit to be, do accordingly frame 
their Speech. And yet Nature, by its Defires, Pur- 
ſuits and Impulles, lireQs and induces every one to 
what is fit. But the Cuſtom of Logic being rendred 
contentious, has receiv'd no Benefit or Good, but, 
like the Ear diſeas'd by vain Sounds, is fill'd with 
Difficulty and Obſcurity. Of which, if you think 
good, we will elſewhere begin a new Diſcourſe. But 


now we will run through the chief and principal 


Heads of their Natural Philoſophy, which no leſs con- 


founds the common Conceptions, than that other 


concerning Ends, Firſt, this is altogether abſurd, 
and againſt Senſe, [to ſay] That is, which is not, 
and that things, which are not, are. But above all, 
that 1s moſt abſurd, which they ſay of the Univerſe. 
For putting round about the Circumference of the 
World an infinite Vacuum, they ſay, that the Uni- 
verſe neither is a Body, nor Bodileſs. It follows then 
from this, that the Univerſe has no Being; fince 
with them, Body only has a Being. Since therefore 
tis the Part of that, which has a Being, both to do 
and ſuffer, and the Univerſe has no Being ; it fol- 
lows, that the Univerſe will neither do nor ſuffer, 
neither will it be in a Place. For that which tikes 
up Place, is a Body, and the Univerſe is not a Body. 
And ſince that only reſts, which continues in one 
and the ſame Place, the Univerſe reſts not, becauſe 
it takes not up Place. Neither yet is it moy'd, for 
what is mov'd muſt have a Place and Space to move 
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in. Moreover, what is mov'd, either moves itſelf, 
or ſuffers Motion from another. Now, that which 
is mov'd by itſelf, has ſome Bents and Inclinations, 
proceeding from its Gravity or Levity: And Gravit 
and Levity are Certain Habits, or Faculties, or Dit- 
ferences of every Body. But the Univerſe is not a 
Body: It follows then of neceſſity, that the Univerſe 
is neither heavy nor light ; and conſequently, that it 
has not in itſelf any Principle of Motion. Nor yet 
will the Univerſe be mov'd by any other: For there 
is nothing elſe beſides the Univerſe. Thus are ny 
neceſſitated to ſay, as they do, That the Univerſe 
neither reſts nor is moy'd. Laſtly, ſince according to 
their Opinion, it muſt not be ſaid, that the Univerſe 
3s a Body ; and yet the Heaven, the Earth, Animals, 
Plants, Men a Stones are Bodies; that, which is 
no Body, will have Bodies for its Parts; and things, 
which have Exiſtence, will be parts of that which 
has no Exiſtence ; and that which is not heavy, will 
have Parts that are heavy ; and what is not light, 
Parts that are light, than which there cannot be any 
Dreams imagin'd more repugnant to the common 
Conceptions. Moreover there is nothing ſo evident, 
or ſo agreeing to common Senſe, as That which is not 
animate, is animate ; and what is not inanimate, is 
inanimate. And yet they overthrow alſo this Evi- 
dence, confeſling the Univerſe to be neither animate 
nor inanimate. Beſides this, none thinks the Uni- 
verſe, of which there is no part wanting, to be im- 
perfect: But they deny the Univerſe to be perfect: 
Saying, That what is perfect may be defin'd ; but the 
Univerſe, becauſe of its Infiniteneſs, cannot be de- 
fin d. Therefore, according to them, there is ſome- 
thing, which is neither perfect nor imperfect. More- 
over the Univerſe is neither a Part, ſince there is no- 
thing 8 than it; nor the Whole, for the Whole, 
they ſay, is predicated only of that which is digeſted 
into Order; but the Univerſe is, thro' its Infiniteneſs, 
undetermin'd, and unorder'd. Moreover, there is not 
any Cauſe of the Univerſe, there being nothing be- 
ſides the Univerſe; nor is the Univerſe the Cons 
either 
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either of other things, or of itſelf; For its Nature 
ſuffers it not to act; and a Cauſe is underſtood by 
acting. Suppoſe now, one ſhould ask all Men what 
they imagine Not / ine to be, and what Notion they 
have of it? Would they not anſwer, That it is nei- 
ther a Cauſe, nor has a Cauſe, that 'tis neither tae 
Whole, nor a Part, that "tis neither perfect nor im- 

rfect, that 'tis neither anim te nor inznim ite, that 
it is neither mod, nor refts. nor ſubſiſts, that tis 
neither corporeal nor incorporeal ; and that this, and 
no other thing is meant by Nothing ? Since then they 
alone predicate that of the Univerſe, which all others 
do of Nothing, it ſeems plain, that they make the 
Univerſe and Notling to be the ſime. Time muſt 
then be ſaid to be Nothing [the ſame alſo muſt be 
ſaid of ] Predicate, Axiom, Connex, Complex ; which 
[Terms tho'] they uſe more than any of the other 
Philotophers [yet] they ſay, that they are Non en- 
tia [or things that have no Being. ] But farther, to 
ſay what is true, has no Being or Subſiſtence, but is 
comprehended ; and that that is comprehenſible and 
credible, which no way partakes of the Eſſence of 
Being ; does not this exceed all Abſurdity ? 

But left theſe things ſhould ſeem to have too much 
of Logical Difficulty, let us proceed to ſuch as per- 
tain more to natural Philoſophy. Since then, as 
themſelves ſay, 


Jove is, of all Beginning, Midſt, and End: 


they ought chiefly to have apply'd themſelves to re- 
medy, redreſs and reduce to the beſt [Order] the Con- 
ceptions concerning the Gods, if there were in them 
any thing confus'd or erroneous ; or if not, to have 
left every one in thoſe Sentiments, which they had 
from the Laws and Cuſtom concerning the Divinity: 


Since neither now, nor yeſterd iy began 
Theſe Thoughts, that have been ever; nor yet can 
A Man be found, «ho their firſt Entrance knew. 


But theſe Men having begun, as it were, from Veſta, 
to diſturb. the Opinions ſettled, and receiv'd in every 
e Country 
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Country concerning the Gods, have not (to ſpeak ſin- 
cerely) left any thing entire and uncorrupted. For 
what Man is there, or ever was, except t ele, who 
does not believe the Divinity to be immortal and 
eternal ? Or what, in the common Anticipations, is 


more unanimouſly chanted forth concerning the Gods, 
than ſuch things as theſe : 


There the bleſt Gods eternally enjoy 
Meir ſweet Delights ? 


| And again, 

Both Gods immortal, and Earth-dwelling Men ? 
And again, 

Exempt from Sickneſs, and Old Age, are they 


And free from Toil, and have eſcap'd the Bay 
Of roaring Acheron 2 


One may, perhaps, light upon ſome Nations ſo bar- 
barous and ſavage, as not to think there is a God; 
but there was never found any Man, who, believing 
a God, did not at the ſame time believe him immor- 
tal and eternal. Certainly, thoſe who were call'd 
Atheiſts, the Theodores, Diagoras's and Hippons, durſt not 
ſay, that the Divinity is corruptible ; but they did 
not believe, that there is any thing incorruptible : 
Not indeed admitting the Subſiſtence of an Incor- 
ruptibility, but keeping the Anticipation of a God. 
But Chryſippus and Cleanthes, having fill'd, as one may 
ſay, Heaven, Earth, Air and Sea, with Gods, have 
not yet made any one of all theſe Gods immortal, or 
eternal, except Jupiter alone, in whom they con- 
ſume all the reſt; ſo that in him to conſume, is no- 
thing better than to be conſum'd. For tis an Infir- 
mity both to periſh, by being reſolv'd into another, 


and to be ſav'd by being nouriſh'd by the Reſolu- 


tion of others into himſelf. Now theſe are not like 
other of their Abſurdities, 2 by Argument 
from their Suppoſitions, or drawn by Conſequence 
from their Doctrines; but they themſelves proclaim- 
ing it aloud, in their Writings, concerning the Gods, 
Providence, Fate and Nature, expreſly ſay, that 0x 
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the Gods were born, and ſhall die by the Fire, mel- 
ting away, in their Opinion, as if they were of Wax 
or Tin. *Tis indeed as much againſt common Senſe, 
that God ſhould be mortal, as that Man ſhould be 
immortal; nay, indeed I do not ſee, what the Diffe- 
rence between God and Man will be, if God alſo is 
a reaſonable and corruptible Animal. For if the 
oppoſe this fine and ſubtle Diſtinction, that Man is 
mortal, and God not mortal, but corruptible ; ſee 
what they get by it. For they will either ſay, that 
God is at the ſame time both immortal and corrup- 
tible ; or elſe that he neither is mortal nor kk; 
the Abſurdity of which, even thoſe cannot exceed, 
who ſet themſelves induſtriouſly to deviſe Poſitions, 
repugnant to common Senſe. I ſpeak of others; for 
theſe Men have left no one of the abſurdeſt things 
unſpoken or unattempted. 

To theſe things Cleanthes, contending for the 
Conflagration of the World, fays, that the Sun will 
make the Moon, and all the other Stars, like to him- 
ſelf, and will change them into himſelf. Indeed, if 
the Stars, being Cod, ſhould contribute any thing 
to the Sun towards their own Deſtruction, twould be 
very ridiculous for us to make Prayers to them for 
our Salvation, and to think them the Saviours of 
Men, whoſe Nature it is to accelerate their own Cor- 
ruption and Diſſolution. And yet theſe Men leave 
nothing unſaid againſt Epicurus, crying, Out, fy, fy 
upon him, as confounding their Preſumption concer- 
ning God, by taking away Providence; for God is 
not only preſum'd and underſtood to be immortal and 
happy, bur alſo a Lover of Men, and careful of 
them, and beneficial to them ; and herein they ſay 
true. Now if they who aboliſh Providence, take 
away the Pre-conception concerning God; whit do 
they, who ſay, that the Gods indeed haye care of ns, 
but deny them to be helpful to us, and make them 
not Beſtowers of good Things, but of indiſterent 
ones; giving, to wit, not Virtue, but Wealtn, Health, 
Children, and ſuch like ihings, none of which 1s 
helpful, profitable, deſirable, or available? Or do not 
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thoſe indeed take away the Conceptions concerning 
the Gods, but theſe alſo ſcoff at them, and deride 
them, ſaying, That one God is a Fruiterer, another 
a Marriage- Broker, another a Phyſician, and another 
a Divine? And yet neither Health, nor Iſſue, nor 
_ of Fruits are good, but unprofitable to theſe 
who have them, 

The third Point of the Conception concerning the 


God, is, that the Gods do in nothing ſo much differ 


from Men, as in Happineſs and Virtue. But accor- 
ding to Chryſippus, they have not ſo much as this 
Difference. For Che ſays) that Jupiter does not ex- 
ceed Dion in Virtue, but that Jupiter and Dion, being 
both wiſe, are equally aided by one another, when 
the one enjoys the Motion of the other. For this, 
and none elſe, is the Good which the Gods do to 
Men, and likewiſe to the God when they are wiſe. 
For they ſay, that a Man, who falls not ſhort in 
Virtue, comes not behind them in Felicity, and that 
he, who, being tormented with Diſeaſes and violent 
Pains in the Body, makes himſelf away, is equally 
happy with Jupiter the Saviour, provided he be but 
wiſe. But this Man neither is, nor ever was upon 
the Earth; but there are infinite Millions of Men, un- 
happy to the higheſt degree, in the State and Go- 
vernment of Jupiter, which is moſt excellently ad- 
miniſtred. Now what can be more againſt Senſe, 
than that Jupiter governing exceedingly well, we 
ſhould be exceedingly miſerable ? But if, which tis 
unlawful even to ſay, he would no longer be a Sa- 
viour, nor Deliverer, nor a Protector, but the con- 
trary to all theſe glorious Appellations, there can no 
Goodneſs be added to the things thit are, neither as 
to their Multitude nor Magnitude, as theſe Men ſay, 
all Men living to the height miſerably and wickedly, 
and Vice neither receiving Addition, nor Unhappi- 
neſs Increaſe. 

Nor is this the worſt; but they are angry with 
Aenander, for ſaying upon the Stage; 
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The chief Beginning of Men's Miſeries, 
Are things exceeding good. — 


For that this is againſt Senſe. And yet they make 
God, who is good, the beginning of Evils, for Mat- 
ter produc'd not any Evil of it elf: For it is with- 
out Quality, and whatever Differences it has, it has 
receiv'd them all from that which moves and forms 
it, not being made to move and form itſelf. So that 
of neceſſity, Evil, if [it come] by nothing, muſt 
have been produc'd from that, which has no Being; 
but if by ſome moving Principle, from God. Bat if 


they think that Jupiter has not the Command of his 


Parts, nor uſes every one of them according to his 
Rexſon, they ſpeak againſt common Senſe, and ima- 
gine an Animal, _ of whoſe Parts are not ſubſer- 
vient to his Will, uſing their own Overations 2nd 
Actions, to which the whole gives no Incitation, not 
begins their Motion. For there is nothing, which 
has Life fo ill compacted, as that againſt its Will, 
its Feet ſhall go, its Tongue ſpeak, its Horns puſh, 
or its Teeth bite. The moſt of which things God 
muſt of neceſſity ſuffer, if the Wicked, being Parts 
of him, do, againſt his Will, Lye, Cheat, Rob ard 
Murder one another. Bur if, as Chryſ#»prs ſays, the 
voy leaſt Part cannot poſſibly behave itſelf other- 
wiſe, than according to Fupiter's Plexſuce ; and if 
every living Thing is fo fram'd by Nature,. as to reſt 
and move according as he inclines it, and as he turns, 


Rays, and diſpoſes it: 
. This Saying is more impieus than the former. 


For 'twere more tolerable to ſay, that many Parts of 
goiter are, thro' his Weaknef! and want of Power, 

urried on to do many abſurd things againſt his Na- 
ture and Will, than that there is not any Intempe- 
trance or Wickedneſs, of which Jupiter is not. tne 
Cauſe. 

Moreover [fince they affirm] the World to be x 
City, and the Stars Citizens; if this (be ſo, there 
muſt be alſo] Tribes — Ros, the Sun [miſt 
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be ſome] Conſul, and the Evening Star a Prætor or 
Mayor of -a City. Now I know not whether any 
one, that ſhall go about to confute them, for aſſet- 
ting and affirming ſach things, can ſhew any greater 
Abſurdities than thoſe things, which, they ſay, are 
moſt natural. 

Is it not therefore againſt Senſe [to ſay,} that the 
Seed is more and greater than that which is produc'd 
of it ? For we ſee that Nature in all Animals and 
Plants, even thoſe that are wild, has taken ſmall, 
flender and ſcarce viſible things for Principles of Ge- 
neration to the greateſt, For it does not only from a 
Grain of Wheat produce an Ear bearing Stalk, or a 
Vine from the Stone of a Grape, but from a ſmall 
Berry, or Acorn, which has eſcap'd being eaten by 
the Bird, kindling and ſetting Generation on fire, as 
it were from a little Spark, it ſends forth the Stock 
of a Buſh, or the tall Body of an Oak, Palm or 
| Pine-tree. Whence alſo they ſay, that Seed is in 
Greek call'd Sripue as it were Extieg7t, or the 
wrapping up of a rene Maſs in a little Compaſs, and 
that Nature has the Name of ugs, as if it were 
Ew2vonois, the Inflation and Diffuſion of Reaſon and 
Numbers open'd and looſen'd by it. And again, the 
Fire of the World, which they ſay, is its Seed, 
fhall after the Conflagration change into its own Seed 
the World, having a copious Nature from a ſmaller 
Body and Bulk, and poſſeſſing an infinite ſpace of 
Vacuum, fill'd by its Increaſe ; and the World being 
made, the Weakneſs again recedes and ſettles, the 
Matter being after the Generation gather'd and con- 
tracted into itfelf. You may hear them and read 
many of their Writings, in which they jangle with 
the Academics, and cry out againſt them, as confoun- 
ding all things with their Aparallaxes [that is] indiſ- 
tinguiſhable Indentities, vehemently contending, 
That there is but one qualified in two Subſtances. 
And yet there is no Man who underſtands not this, 
and would not on the contrary think it wonderful 
and extremely ſtrange, if there ſhould not at all 
Times be found a Stock-Dove to a Keel en, a 
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Bee to a Bee, a Grain of Wheat to a Grain of Wheat ; 
nor, as the Proverb has it, one Fig to another, ex- 
ally, and in all reſpe&s, alike. | 
But theſe things are plainly againſt eommon Senſe, 
which the Stoics ſay, and feign, That there are in 
one Subſtance two particularly qualify'd, and that 
the ſame Subſtance, which has particularly one qua- 
lify'd, receives and equally conſerves 4 both. 
For if there may be two, there may be alſo three, 
four and five, and even as many as you can name, in 
one and the ſame Subſtance; I ſay not in its diffe- 
ring Parts, but all equally, though even infinite in 
the Whole. e then ſays, That Jupiter is 
like to Man, as is alſo the World and Providence to 
the Soul. When therefore the Conflagration ſhall 
be, Jupiter, who alone of all the Gods is incorrup- 
tible, will retire into Providence, and they being 
together, will both perpetually remain in one Sub- 
ſtance of the ther. | 
But leaving now the Gods, and beſeeching them 
to give [theſe Stoics] common Senſe, and a common 
Underſtanding, let us look into their Doctrines con- 
cerning the Elements. Tis againſt the common 
Conceptions, that one Body ſhould be the Place of 
another, or that a Body ſhould penetrate through a 
Body, neither of them containing any Vacuity ; but 
the Full paſſing into the Full, and that, which has 
no diſtance, being full, and not having any Place, 
by reaſon of its Continuity, receiving the Mixture. 
But theſe Men, not thruſting one thing into one, nor 
yet two, or three, or ten together; but jumbling all 
the Parts of the World, being cut piece- meal, into 
any one thing, which they ſhall firſt light on, and 
ſaying, that the very leaſt which is perceiv'd by 
Senſe, will contain the greateſt, that ſhall come un- 
to it, boldly frame a new Doctrine, as in many other 
things, of that, which convinces them of taking for 
their Suppolitions Tings repugnant to common 
Senſe. And preſently upon this [they are forc d] to 
admit into their Diſcourſe, many monſtcous and 
ſtrange Politions, mixing whole Bodies with whole ; | 
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of which this alſo is one, that three are four : For 
this others put as an Example of thoſe things, which 
cannot be conceiv'd even in Thought. But to the 
Stoics it is a Matter of Truth, that one Cup of Wine, 
being mix'd with two of Water, it will not fail but 
equal them, extending the whole and confounding 
it, to make that, which is one, two, by the Equa- 
lity of the Mixture with two: For that one remains, 
and is extended as much as two, and makes that 
which is equal to the Double. Now if it happens, 
in the Mixture with two, to take the Meaſure cf 
two in the Diffuſion, that is together the Meaſure 
both of three and four; of three, becauſe one is 
mixt with two; and of four, becauſe being mixt with 
two, it has an equal „ nags with thoſe, with which 
it is mixt. Now this fine Subtilty is a Conſequence 
of their putting Bodies into a Body, and the unin- 
telligibleneſs of the Manner, how one is cont1in'd in 
the other. For 'tis of neceſſity, that of Bodies paſ- 
fing one into another 10 Mixture, the one ſhould not 
contain, and the other be contain'd, nor the one re- 
ceive, and the other be receiv'd within ; for this 
would not be a Mixture, but a Contiguity and touch- 
ing of the Superficies, the one entring in, and the 
other encloſing it without, and the reſt of the Parts 
remaining unmix'd and pure, and ſo it would be one, 
of many different things. But there being a neceſſity, 
according to their Axiom of Mixture, that the things 
which are mixt, ſhould be mingled one within the 
other, and that the ſame things ſhould together be 
conriin'd by being within, and by receiving, contain 
the other, and that neither of them could poſſibly be 
again [what it was before] it comes to paſs, that 
both the Subjects f the Mixture mutually penetrate 
each other, and that there is not any part of either 
remaining ſeparate ; but that they are neceſſarily all 
fll'd with each other. Here now that Leg of Ar- 
ceſilaus comes in, with much Laughter, inſulting 
over their Abſurdities; for if thefe Mixtures are 
thonght the whole, what ſhould hinder, but that this 
Leg being cut off, and putrify'd, and caft into Fw 
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Sea, and diffus'd, not only Antigonus's Fleet, as 
Arceſilaus ſaid, might fail through it, but alſo Xerxes's 
twelve Hundred Ships, together with the Greci ans 
three Hundred Gallies, might fight in it? For the 
Progreſs will not henceforth fail, nor the leſſer ceaſe- 
to be in the greater, or elſe the Mixture will be at 
an end, and the Extremity of it, touching where it 
ſhall end, will not paſs thro' the whole, but will 
give over being mingled. But if the Mixture is 
through the whole, will not the Leg indeed afford 
the Greeks room for the Sea- fight? but to this there is 
need of Putrefaction and Change. But if one Glaſs, 
or but one Drop of Wine ſhall fall from hence into 
the Egean or Cretian Sex, it will paſs into the Ocean, or 
main Atlantic Sea, not lightly touching its Superficies, 
but being ſpread quite thro' it in Depth, Breadth and 
Length. And this Chryſippus admits, ſaying imme- 
diately in his Firſt Book of Natural Queſtions, that 
there is nothing to hinder one Drop of Wine from 
being mix'd with the whole Sea. And that we may 
not wonder at this, he ſays, that this one Drop will 
by Mixtion extend _— the whole World ; than 
which, I know not any thing, that can appear more 
abſurd. 

And this alſo is againſt Senſe, that there is not in 
the Nature of Bodies any thing either Supreme, or 
firſt, or lift, in which the Magnitude of the Body 
may terminate; but that the Phenomenon of it, ſtill 
going on, Carries the Subject to Infinity and Undeter- 
minateneſs. For one Body cannot be imagin'd greater 
or leſs than another, if botn of them my by their 
Parts proceed in Infinitum; bat the Nature of Ine- 
2 is taken away: For of things, that are eſ- 
teem d unequal, the one falls ſhort in its 14ſt Parts, 
and the other goes on, and exceeds. Now if there 
is no Inequality, it follows that there is no Uneven- 
neſs, nor Roughneſs of Bodies: For Une enneſs is 
the Inequality of the ſame Superficies wit!1 itſelf, and 
Roughneſs is an Unevenneſs, joyn'd with Hardnels ; 
neither of which is left us oy thole wao terminate no 
Body in its laſt Part, but extend them all by Ra 
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Multitude of their Parts unto an Infinity, And yet 
is it not evident that a Man conſiſts of mare Parts 
than a Finger, and the World of more than a Man ? 
This indeed all Men know and underſtand, unleſs 
they become Stoics ; but if they are once Stoics, they 
on the Contrary ſay and think, that a Man has no 
more Parts than a Finger; nor the World than a 
Man. For Diviſion reduces Bodies to an Infinity; 
and of Infinites neither is more or leſs, or exceeds 
in Multitude, nor will the Parts of the Remainder 
ceaſe to be divided, and to afford a Multitude of 
themſelves. How then do they extricate themſelves 
out of theſe Difficulties? Surely with very great 
Cunning and Courage. For Chryſippus ſays, that 
being ask'd, if we have any Parts, and how many, 
and of what, and how many other Parts, they con- 
fiſt, we are to uſe a Diſtinction, making it a Poſition, 
that the whole Body is compacted of the Head, 
Trunk and Legs, as if that were all which is en- 
quir'd and doubted of. But if they extend their Inter- 
rogation to the laſt Parts, no ſuch thing is to be un- 
dertaken, but we are to ſay, that they conſiſt not of 
any Certain Parts, nor yet of ſo many, nor of infinite, 
nor of finite. And I ſeem to myſelf to have us'd 
his very Words, that you may perceive how he 
maintains the common Notions, forbidding us to 
think of what, or how many Parts every Body is 
compatted, and whether of infinite, or finite. For 
if there were any Medium between Finite and Infinite, 
as Indifferent is between Good and Evil, he ſhould, 
by telling us what that is, have ſolv'd the Difficulty. 
But if, as that which is not equal, is preſently under- 
ſtood to be unequal ; and that, which is not mortal, 
to be immortal; we alſo underſtand, that, which is 
not finite, to be immediately infinite ; ro ſay, that a 
Body conſiſts of Parts, neither finite nor infinite, is, 
in my Opinion, the ſame thing as to athrm, that an 
Argument is compacted of Poſitions, neither true 
nor falſe [and Number neither of Even or Odd.] 
To this, he with a certain youthful Raſhneſs adds, 
that a Pyramis conſiſting of riangles, the Sides in- 
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clining according to the Juncture, are unequal, and 
yet do not extend one another, in that they are 
greater. 5 
Thus does he keep the common Notions. For if 
there is any thing greater, and not exceeding, there 
will be alſo ſomething leſs, and not deficient; and 
ſo alſo ſomething unequal, which neither exceeds, 

nor is deficient; that is, there will be an equal thin 
unequal, a greater not greater, and a leſs not leſs 
See it yet farther, in what manner he anſwer'd De- - 
mocritus, r wes, philoſophically and earneſtly, if 

a Cone is divided by a Level at the Baſis, what is 
to be thought of the Superficies of its Segments, 
whether they are equal, or unequal ; for if they are 
unequal, they will render the Cone uneven, recei- 
ving many Step-like Inciſions and Roughne les ; but 
if they are equal, the Sections alſo will be equal, and 
the Cone will ſeem to be affected in the ſame man- 
ner as the Cylinder, to wit, to be compos'd not of un- 
equal, but of equal Circles; which is moſt abſurd. 
Here, that he may convince Democritus of Igno- 
rance, he ſays, that the Snperficies are neither equal 
or unequal ; but that the Bodies are unequal, be- 
cauſe the Superficies are neither equal nor unequal. 
Indeed to affert this for a Law, that Bodies happen 
to be . 71 the Superficies not being unequal, is 
the part of a Man, who takes to himſelf a wonder- 
ful Liberty of writing whatever comes into his 
Head. For Reaſon, and manifeſt Evidence on the 
contrary gives us to underſtand, that the Superficies 
of 2 Bodies are unequal; and that the bigger 
the Body is, the greater alſo is the Superficies, unleſs 
the Exceſs, by which it is the greater, is void of a 
Superficies. For if the Superficies of the greater Bo- 
dies do not exceed thoſe of the leſs, but ſooner fail, 
the Part of that Body which has an end, will be 
without an End and Infinite. For if he ſays that he is 
compell'd to this (left the inequality of the Super- 
ficies might make unequal Inciſions, there is no 
reaſon for it.] For thoſe rabbotted Inciſions, which 
he ſuſpects in a Cone, are made by the Ine quality of 
| the 
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the Body, and not of the Superficies. Twere ridi- 
culous therefore, that the taking away the Super- 
ficies, ſhould not leave a manifeſt Unevenneſs in the 
Bodies. 
But to perſiſt ſtill in this Matter, what is more re- 
ugnant to Senſe, than the imagining of ſuch things? 
| if we admit, that one Superficies is neither equal 
nor unequal to another, we may ſay alſo of Magni- 
tude, and of Number, that one is aeither equal nor 
unequal to another ; and this not having any thing, 
that we can call or think to be a Neuter, or /4:d;unm 
between Equal and Unequal. Beſides, if there are 
Superficies neither equal nor unequal, what hinders, 
but there may be alſo Circles neither equal nr un- 
equal? For indeed theſe Superficies of Coni. ec- 
tions are Circles. And if Circles, why may not :.1ſo 
their Diameters be neither equal nor unequal ? And 
if ſo, why not alſo Angles, Triangles, Parallelograms, 
Parallelepipedes and Bodies? For if Longitudes are 
neither equal nor unequal to one anotaer, neituer 
will Weight, Percuſſion, or Bodies be equal or une- 
qual. How then dare theſe Men inveigh againſt 
thoſe, who introduce Vacuities, and ſuppoſe, that 
there are ſome Irdividuums, and things combating eacl; 
other, which neither move, nor are ſtill, when 
themſelves affirm ſuch Axioms as theſe to be falſe ! 
If any things are not equal to one another, they are un- 
equal to one another; and theſe things are not equal to 
one another; therefore they are unequal to one anothey, 
But becauſe he ſays, that there is ſomething greater, 
and yet not exceeding, it were worth the while to 
ask, whether theſe things quadrate with one an- 
other? For if they quadrate, how is either the grea- 
ter? And if they do not quadrate, how can it be, but 
the one muſt exceed, and the other fall ſhort ? For 
if neither of theſe be, it will not quadrate with the 
greater, or it will alſo quadrate, that the other is 
the greater. For thoſe, who keep not the common 


Conceptiogs, muſt of neceſſity fall into ſuch Per- 
Plexities. 


Tis 


— 
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"Tis moreover againft Senſe, to ſay, that nothing 
touches another; nor is this leſs abſurd, that Bodies 
touch one another, but touch by nothing. For they 
are neceſſitated to admit theſe things, who leave not 
the leaſt Parts of a Body, but receive any thi 
which is before that which ſeems to touch, and 
never ceaſes to paſs ſtill on farther, What therefore 
theſe Men principally object to the Patrons of [thoſe] 
indiviſible [Bodies, call d Atoms] is this, that 
there is neither a touching of the whole, nor of 
the Parts by the Parts; for that this makes not a 
Touching, but a Mixture; and that this is not poſ- 
ſible, theſe Individuils having no Parts, How then 
do not they themſelves fall into the ſame Inconve- 
nience, leaving no firſt or 14ſt Part, whilſt they ſay, 
that waole Bodies mutually touch one another 
by a Term [or Extremity] and not by a Part? But 
this Term is not a Body: Therefore one Body ſhall 
touch one another by that which is incorporeal; and 
again ſhall not touch that which is incorporeal, 
coming between them. And if it ſhall touch, the 
Body ſhall both do and ſuffer ſomething by that, 
which is incorporeal. For tis the Nature of Bodies 
mutually to do and ſuffer, and to touc!:. But if the 
Body has 2 touching by that which is incorporeal, it 
will have alſo a Contact, and a Mixture, and a Coali- 
tion. Again, in theſe Contacts and Mixtures, the 
Extremities of the Bodies muſt either remain, or not 
remain, but to be corrupted. Now both of theſe 
are againſt Senſe. For neither do they themſelves 
admit Corruptions and Generations of incorporeal 
things; nor can there be a Mixture and Coalition of 
Bodies, retaining their own Extremities. For the 
Extremity determines and conſtitutes the Nature of 
the Body; and Mixtions, unleſs the mutual laying 
of Parts by Parts are thereby underſtood, wholly _ 
confound all thoſe that are mix'd. And, as theſe 
Men ſay, we muſt admit the Corruptions of Extre- 
mities in Mixtures, and their Generation again in the 
Separations of them. But this none can eaſily under- 
ſt und; for by what Bodies mutually touch — 

| other, 
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other, by the ſame they preſs, thruſt and cruſh each 
other. Now that this ſhould be done or ſuffer'd b 
things that are incorporeal, is impoſſible, and not ſo 
much as to be OS But by this they [would] 
conſtrain us to underftand it. For if a Sphere [or 
rotind Body] touch a Plane [or flat Body] by a Point, 
tis manifeſt, that it may be alſo roll'd apon the Plain 
by a Point; and if the Superficies of it is painted with 
Vermillion, it will imprint a red Line on the Plain; 
and if it is fiery hot, it will burn [or ſcorch] the 
Plain. Now for an incorporeal thing to colour, or a 
Body to be burnt by that, which is incorporeal, is 
againft Senſe,” But if we ſhould imagine an earthen 


or glaſly Sphere to fill from on high, * a Plain 


of Stone, twere igainſt Reaſon to think, it would 
not be broken, being ſtruck ag1inſt that which is 
hard and ſolid; but twould be more abſurd, that it 
ſhould be broken, falling by an Lxtremity, or Point, 
that is incorporeal. So that the Anticipations con- 
cerning things incorporeal and corpore l are wholly 
diſturb d, or rather taken away, by their joining to 
them many Impoſſibilities. 


Tis alſo againſt common Senſe, that there ſhould 


be a Time future and paſt, but no Time prelent ; 
and that Erecvbile and Lotely ſubſiſt, but No-v is no- 
thing at all. Yet tins often befails the Sens who 


admit not the leaſt time [between] nor will allow: 


the preſent to be indiviſible ; but whatſoever any one 
thinks to take and underſtand, as Preſent, one Part of 
that ma ſay to be future, and the other Part paſt ; 
ſo that there is no Part remaining or left of the pre- 
ſent Time; but of that, which is ſaid to be preſent, 
one Part is diſtributed to the future, the other to 
the paft. Therefore one of theſe two things follows, 


either that holding there was a Time, and there will 


be a Time, we muſt deny, there is a Time; or muſt 
hold that there is a Time preſent, part of which has 
already been, and part will be; and ſay, that of 
that, which now is, one part is future, and the other 
paſt ; and that of Now, one Part is before, and the 


other behind ; and that Now is that, which is neither 


yet 


® $ " 
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vet New, nor ſtill Now; for that, which is paſt, is 
no longer Nov, and that, which is to come, is not 
yet Now. And dividing [thus the preſent, they muſt 
needs] ſay of the [Year, and of the Light] that. part 
of it was of the Year paſt, and 29g will be of 


the Year to come; and that of what is together, 
there is a firſt and a laſt. For no leſs are they per- 
plext, confounding together theſe Terms, Not yet, 
and Already, and No longer, and Now; and Not now. 
But all other Men ſuppoſe, eſteem and think, Erewhile, 
and a chile hence, to be different Parts of Time from 
Now, which is follow'd by the one, and preceded 
by the other. But Archidemus, ſaying, that Now is 


the Beginning and Juncture of that, which is paſt, and 


that, which 1s near at hand, perceiv'd not ('tis likely) 


that he thereby took away all Time. For if Nov is no 


Time, but only a Term [or Extremity] of Time, and 
every part of Time is ſuch, as Nov, all Time ſeems to 


have no Parts, but to be wholly diſſolv'd into Terms, 


oynts and Beginnings. But Chryſipps, deſiring to 
Joy more Artifce in is Dicton 72 his [Book] x Va- 
city, and ſome others, ſays, that the paſt and fu- 
ture Time are not, but either have ſubſiſted or will 
ſubſiſt, and that the preſent only is; but in his 
third, fourth and fifth Book concerning Parts, he 
aſſerts, that of the preſent time one part is paſt, the 
other to come. Thus it comes to paſs, that he di- 


vides ſubſiſting Time into non- ſubſiſting [Parts] of a 


ſubſiſting [Total, ] or rather leaves nothing at all of 
Time ſubſiſting, if the preſent has no part, but what 
is either future or paſt. Theſe Mens Conception 
therefore of Time, is not unlike the Graſping of 
Water, which the harder it is held, the more it 
ſlides and runs away. As to Actions and Motions, 
all Evidence 1s utterly confounded. For if Now is 
divided into paſt and future, 'tis of neceſſity, that 
what is now mov'd, partly has been mov'd, and part- 
ly ſhall be mov'd ; that the End and Beginning of 
Motion be taken away ; that nothing of any Work 
has been done firſt, nor ſhall any thing be laſt, the 
Actions being diſtributed with Time. For as they 


ſay, 


1 
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ſay, that of Preſent Time, part is paſt, and part to 
come; ſo of that, which is doing [it will be ſaid] 
that part is done, and part ſhall be done. When 
therefore had to Dine, to Write, to Walk, a Beginning? 
When ſhall they have an End:? If every one, who 
Dines, has Din'd, and ſhall Dine, and every one, 
who Walks, has Walk'd, and ſhall Walk? But this 
is, as tis faid, of all Abſurdities the moſt abſurd, if 
he, who now lives, has already liv'd, and ſhall live, 
[for then] to Live, neither had Beginning, nor ſhall 
have End; but every one of us, as it ſeems, was 
born without Beginning, and ſhall die without cea- 
ſing to live. For if there is no laſt Part, but he, 
who lives, has ſomething of the preſent ſtill re- 
maining for the future [to ſay] Socrates ſhall live, 
will never be falſe as long as ir ſhall be true (to 
ſay] Socrates lives; [and as long as it ſhall be 
true to ſay, Socrates ſhall live] it will be falſe [to 
ſay] Socrates is dead. So that if [to ſay] Socrates 
ſoall live, is true in infinite Parts of Time, it will 
in no part of Time be true ſto ſ1y] Socrates is 
dead. And verily what End will there be of a 
Work? And where will you terminate an Action, | 
if as often, as tis true [to ſay] This is doine, tis _- 
likewiſe true to ſay, This ſhall be doing? For he IF 
will lie, who ſhall ſay, there will be an End of Pla- | = 
to's Writing and Diſputing: Since Plato will never 13 
give over to [Write and] Diſpute, if 'tis never falſe 3 
[to ſay] of him who diſputes, that he ſhall diſpute, | 
and of him who writes, that he ſhall write. More- 
over, there will be no part of that, which now is, 
but either has been, or is to be, and is either paſt or 
future; but of what has been, and is to be, of paſt 
and future, there is no Senſe : Wherefore there is ab- 
ſolutely no Senſe of any thing. For we neither ſee 
what is paſt and future, nor do we hear, or have any 
other Senſe of what has been, or is to be. Nor is, 
what is preſent, to be perceiv'd by Senſe ; if of the 
2 part is always future, and part paſt; part 
as been, and part is to be. 1 
o 
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Now they indeed ſay, that Epicurus does intole- 

rable things, and violates the Conceptions in moving 

all Bodies with equal celerity, and admitting none 

of them 'to be ſwifter than another. And yet it is 

much more intolerable, and farther remote from 
Senſe, that nothing can be overtaken by another. 


Not, though Adraſtus's ſwift-footed Steed 
Should chaſe the Tortoiſe ſlow, 


As the Proverb has it. Now this muſt of neceſ- 
ſity fall out, if, things moving according to Before 
and Behind, the Intervals [or Spaces] through which 
they paſs, are, as theſe Mens Tenet is, diviſible in 
infinitum ; for if the Tortoiſe [is] but a Furlong [be- 
fore] the Horſe, they who divide this [Furlong] in 
infinitum, and move them both according to Prius 
and Poſterius, will never bring the ſwifteſt to the 
ſloweſt ; the flower always adding ſome Interval [or 
Space] diviſible into infinite Spaces: Now to affirm, 
that, Water being pour'd from a Bowl or Cup, 
it will never be all pour'd out, is it not both 
againſt common Senſe, and a Conſequence of what 
theſe Men ſay? For no Man can underſtand the Mo- 
tion according to Before of things, diviſible in infini- 
tum, to be conſummated ; but leaving always ſome- 
what diviſible, it will make all the Effuſion, all the 
Running and Flux of a Liquid, Motion of a Solid, 
and Fall of an heavy thing imperfect. I paſs by 
many Abſurdities of theirs, touching only fc, as 
ate againſt Senſe. 
: 255 1 concerning E is indeed ancient; 
or the Queſtion, as Chryſippus lays, was put by Epi- 
charnius. 5 : e ede ar he rd Ne. 
think, that the Doubt is not very eaſy, theſe 
Men have mightily excliim'd againſt them, and ac- 
cus'd rhem of taking away the Anticipations, and 
yet themſelves are 10 far from preſerving the com- 
mon Notions, that they pervert even Senſe itſelf. 
= For the Diſcourſe is ſimple, and theſe Men pou the 
Suppoſitions, that all particular Subſtinces flow, and 


are carried; ſome of them emitting forth ſome what 
from 


4 
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From themſelves, and others receiving N coming 


from elſewhere; and that the things, to which there 


is made an Acceſſion, or from which there is a De- 


ceſſion by Numbers and Multitudes, do not remain 


the ſame, but become others by the ſaid Acceſſions, 


the Subſtance receiving a Change; and that theſe 
Changes are not rightly call'd by Cuſtom Increaſings 


or Diminutions ; when tis fitter they ſhould be ſtil'd 


Generations and Corruptions, becauſe they drive b 

force from one State to another ; whereas to increaſe 
and be diminiſh'd, are Paſſions of a Body, that is 
ſubje& and permanent. Theſe things being thus in a 


manner ſaid and deliver d, what would theſe Defenders 


of Evidence and Canonical Reformers of Conceptions 
have? Every one of us to be double, twin-like, and 
compos'd of a double Nature ; not as the. Poets 
feign'd of the Molionidæ, that they in ſome. parts 
grow together, and in ſome parts are ſeparated ; but 
every one of us to have two Bodies, having the ſame 


Colour, the ſame Figure, the ſame Weight and 


Place** things never before ſeen by any Man ; but 
theſe Men Tons have diſcern'd this Compoſition, 
Doubleneſs and Ambiguity, how every one of us is 
two Subjects, the one in Subſtance, the other *** 
and the one is in perpetual Flux and Motion, neither 
increaſing, nor being diminiſh'd, nor remaining al- 
together; the other remains and increaſes, and is di- 
miniſh'd, and ſuffers all things contrary to the for- 
mer, with which it is concorporate, conjoin'd and 
confounded, and exhibits not any difterence to 
be perceiv'd by Senſe. Indeed Lynceus is ſaid to 
have penetrated Stones and Oaks with his Sight ; 
and a certain Man fitting on a Watch-Tower in Si- 
cily, beheld the Ships of the Carthaginians ſetting 
forth from their A which was a Day and a 
Night's Sail from thence, Callicrates and Myrmecides 
are ſaid to have made Chariots, that might be co- 
ver'd with the Wings of a Fly, and to have engrav'd 
Homer's Verſes on a Seſam-ſeed. But none ever diſ- 
cern'd or diſcover d this Diverſity and Motion in us; 


nor have we pexceiv'd ourſelyes to be double, in one 
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art always flowing, and in the other remaining the 
| wok from our Birth, even to our Death: But I make 
the Diſcourſe more ſimple, ſince they make four Sub- 
jects in every one, or rather every one of us to be 
four. But two are ſufficient to ſhew their Abſurdity. 
For if, when we hear Pentheus in the Tragedy 
affirm, that he ſees two Suns, and two Cities of 
. Thebes, we lay, that he does not ſee, but that his 
Sight is dazled, he being tranſported and troubled in 
his Diſcourſes: Why do we not bid thoſe Fare- 
well, who aſſert not one City alone, but all Men, 
and Animals, and all Trees, Veſſels, Inftruments and 
Cloaths, to be double, and compos'd of two, as 
Men who conſtrain us to doat, rather than to under- 
ſtand, But this feigning other Natures of Subjects, 
muſt 8 be pardon'd them: For there appears 
no other Invention, by which they can maintain and 
22 the Augmentations, of which they are ſo 

ond. 

But by what Cauſe moy'd, or for the adorning of 
what other Suppoſitions, they frame in a manner in- 
numerable Differences and Ideas of Bodies in the 
Soul, there is none can ſay, unleſs it be, that they 
would remove, or rather wholly abdicate and de- 
ſtroy. the common and uſual Notions, to intro- 
duce other Foreign and Strange ones. For tis ver 
abſurd, that making all Virtues and Vices, and wit 
them all Arts, Memories, Fancies, Paſſions, Impul- 
ſes and Aſſents to the Bodies, they ſhould ara. 
that they neither lie nor ſubſiſt in any Subject, lea- 
ving them for a Place one only Hole, like a Prick in 
the Heart, where they croud the principal part of the 
Soul, enclos'd with ſo many Bodies, that a very 
great number of them lies hid, even from thoſe, 
who think they can ſpare and diſtinguiſh them one 
from another : Nay, that they ſhould not only make 
them Bodies, but alſo rational Creatures, and even a 
ſwarm of ſuch Creatures, not friendly or gentle, but 
a Multitude, rebelling by their Malice againſt Evi- 
dence and Cuſtom. But they ſay, that not only Vir- 
tues and Vices, not only the Paſſions, as Anger, 
Vol, IV. 8 Envy, 
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Envy, Grief and Maliciouſneſs; not only Compre- 
henſions, Fancies and Ignorances; not only Arts, as 


'Shoomaking, and working in Braſs, are Animals; 
but beſides theſe, alſo they make even the Opera- 
tions, Bodies and Animals {ſaying that] Walking is 
an Animal, as alſo Dancing, Suppoſing, Saluting and 
Railing. The Conſequence of this is, that Laugh- 


ing and Weeping are alſo Animals; and if fo, then 


„ 


alfo Coughing, Sneezing, Groaning, Spitting, Blow- 
ing the Noſe, and other ſuch-like things ſufficientl 

known. Neither have they any cauſe to take it il, 
that they are by Reaſon, proceeding leiſurely, re- 
duced to this, if they ſhall call to mind how Chry- 
ſippus, in bis Book of Natural Queſtions, argues thus, 
1s not Night a Body ? And are not then the Evening, 
Dawning and Midnight, Bodies? Or is not a Day a 
Body ? Is not then the firſt Day of the Month a Body? 
And the Tenth, the Fifteenth, aud the Thirtieth [are 


they not Bodies?) Is not a Month a Body? Summer, 


Autumn and the Tear [are they not Bodies 7] 
Theſe things [which we have already mention'd] 


they hold =—_ the common Conceptions ; but 


thoſe which follow, alſo againſt their own, engen- 
dring that which is moſt hot, by Refrigeration ; and 


that which is moſt ſubtle, by Condenſation. For 


the Soul, to wit, is [a Subſtance} moſt hot, and 
moſt ſubtil. But this they make by the Refrigera- 
tion and Condenſation of the Body, Changing, as it 
were, by Induration, the Spirit, which of Vegeta- 
tive is made Animal. Moreover, they ſay that the 
Sun became animated, his Moiſture changing into in- 
tellectual Fire. Behold how the Sun is imagin'd to 
be engender'd by Refrigeration. Xenophanes indeed, 
when one told him, that he had ſeen Eels living in 
bot Water, anſwer'd, We «vill boil them then in cold, 
But if theſe Men engender Heat by Refrigeration, and 
Lightneſs by Condenſation, it follows, they muſt 
allo generate cold Things by Heat, thick Things 
by Diſſolution, and heavy Things by Rarefaction, 
that ſo they may keep ſome Proportion in their Ab- 
ſurdity, 

And 
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And do they not alſo determine the Subſtince and 
Generation of Conception itfelf, even againſt the 
common] Conceptions ? For Conception is a certain 
Imagination, and Imagination an Impreſſion in the 
Soul. Now the Nature of the Soul is an Exhalation, 
in which it is difficult for an Impreſſion to be made, 
becauſe of its Tenuity, and for which to keep an Im- 

reſſion it may have receiv'd, tis impoſſible. For 
its Nutriment and Generation, conſiſting of moiſt 
things, has continual Succeſſion and Conſumption. 
And the Mixture of Reſpiration with the Air, al- 
ways makes ſome new Exhalation, alter'd and 
chang'd by the Flux of the Air, coming from abroad, 
and again going out. For one may more eaſily ima- 
gine, that a Stream of running Water can retain 
Figures, Impreſſions and Images, than a Spirit, which 
being carry'd in Vapours and Humours, is continually 
mingled with another idle and ſtringe Breath from 
without. But theſe Men ſo fir forget themſelves, 
that having defin'd the Conceptions to be certain 
ſtor'd-up-Intelligences, and Memoirs to be conſtant 
and habitual Impreſſions; and having wholly fix'd 
the Sciences, as having Stability and Firmneſs, they 
preſently place under them a Bafis and Seat of a flip- 
pery Snbſtance, eaſy to be diſſipated, and in perpe- 
tual Flux and Motion. 

Now the common Conception of an Element and 
Principle, naturally imprinted in almoſt all Men, is 
this, that it is ſimple, unmix'd and compounded. 
For that is not an Element or Principle, which is 
mix d; but thoſe things [are ſo] of which it is 
mix'd. But theſe Men, making God, who is the 
Principle [of all things] to be an intellectual Body, 


and a Mind ſeated in Matter, pronounce him to be 


neither ſimple nor uncompounded, but [to be com- 
pos d] of, and by another Matter, being of itſelf in- 
deed without Reaſon, and void of Quality ; and yer 
having N and the Property of a Principle: 
If then God is not incorporeal and immaterial, he 
a x" of Matter, as a roy ws For if Mat- 
ter Reaſon are one * the ſame thing, ae! 
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have not-rightly defin d Matter to b2 reaſoaleſs; but 
if they are different things, then is God conſtituted 
of them both, and is not a ſimple, but compound 
thing, having to the Intellectual taken the Corporeal, 
from Matter. 

Moreover, calling theſe four Bodies, Earth, Wa- 


ter, Air and Fire, the firſt Elements, they do, I 
know not how, make ſome of them ſimple and pure, 


and others compound and mix'l : For they hold, 


that Earth and Water neither contain themſelves 
nor other things, but preſerve their Unity by the 


Participation of Air, and Force of Fire; but that 


Air and Fire do both fortify themſelves by their own 


Strength, and being mix d with the other two, give 
them Force, Permanence and Subſiſtence. How then 


is either Earth and Water an Element, if neither of 
them is either ſimple, or firſt, or ſelf-ſufficient ; but 


wanting ſomewhat from without, to contain and keep 
it in its Being? For they have not left ſo much as 
a Thought of their Subſtance ; but this Diſcourſe 


concerning the Earth has much Confuſion and Un- 
certainty [when they ſay, that it ſubſiſts] of itſelf ; 
for if the Earth is of itſelf, how has it need of the 


Air, to fix and contain it ? But neither the Earth nor 
Water can any more be [ſaid to be] of itſelf ; but 
the Air drawing together, and thickning the Matter, 
has made the Earth, and again diſſolving and molli- 


fying it, has praduc'd the Water. Neither of theſe 


then is an Element, ſince ſomething elſe has contri- 
buted Being and Generation to them both. More- 
over, they ſay, that Sub: (tence and Matter are ſub- 


ject to Qualities, and do ſo in a manner define 


them ; and again, they make the J to be 
alſo Bodies. But theſe things have much Perplexity ; 
for, if Qualities have a peculiar Subſtance, for which 


- They both are, and are call'd Bodies, they need no 
other Subſtance ; for they have one of their own. 
But if they have only under them that which is com- 


mon, which they call Eſſence and Matter, tis mani- 
feſt, they do but participate of the Body; for they 
are not Bodies. But the Subject and Recipient 1 
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of neceſſity differ from thoſe things, which it re- 
ceives, and to which it is ſubject. But theſe Men ſee 
by halves, for they ſay indeed, that Matter is void of 
Quality; but they will not call Qualities inimaterial. 
Now how cin they mike a Body without Quality, 
who underſtand no Quality without a Body? For 
the Reaſon which joins to all Quality a Body, ſuf- 
fers not the Underſtanding to comprehend any Body 
without ſome Quality. Either therefore he, who 
oppuzns incorporeal Quality, feems alto to oppugn 
unqualify'd Matter; or ſeparating the one from rhe 
other, he mutually parts them both. As for the 
Reaſon, which ſome pretend, that Matter is call'd 
unquilify'd, not becauſe it is void of all Qr:lity, but 
becauſe it has all Qualities, it is molt of all againſt 
Senſe: For no Man calls that unquilify'd, which is 
capable of no Quality; nor that impaſſible, which 
is by Nature always apt to ſuffer all things ; nor that 
immoveable, which is movd every way. And 
this Doubt is not ſolv'd, that however Matter is al- 
ways underſtood with Quality, yet 'tis underftood 
to be another thing, and ditering from Quality. 
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The Contradictions of the Stoics. 


* 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by E. Smith, M. A. 
1 Firſt Iiy this down for an Axiom, that there 


[ought to] be teen in Mens Lives an agreement 

with their Dogrines. For tis net ſo neceſſiry. 

that the Pleader (as Aſc/ines has it) and the Law 
ſperk one and the tame thing, as that the Lite of a 
Philolopaer be conſonant to his Speech, For the 
Speech of a Pailoſppher is a Law of his own, and 
voluntarily impos'd on himſelf, unleſs they eſteem 
Philoſophy to be a Game, or an Acuteneſs in Diſ- 
puting [invented] for the g1ining of Applauſe, and 
not, What it really is, 2 thing deſerving [our] great- 
S e 
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eſt Study (and Induftry.} Since then there are in 
their Diſcourſes many things written by Zeno him- 
ſelf, many by Cleanthes, and moſt of all by Chryſippus, 
cuncerning Policy, Governing, and being Governed, 
concerning Judging and Pleading ; and yet there is 
not to be found in any of their Lives, either leading 
of Armies, making of Laws, going to Parliament, 
pleading before the Judges, fighting for their Country, 
travelling on Embaſſies, or beſtowing of Largetles 
on the People ; but they have all, feeding (if I may 
fo fay} on Reft, as on the Lotus, led their whole 
Lives, and thoſe not ſhort, but very long ones, in 
Foreign Countries, amongſt Diſputitions, Books and 
Walkings : "Tis manifeſt that they have liv'd, rather 
according to the Writings and Sayings of others, 
than their own Profeſſions, having ſpent all their 
Days in that Repole, which Epicuris and Hieronymins 
[fo much] commend. 

Chryfippus indeed, himſelf, in his Fourth Book of 
Lives, thinks, there is [little or] no Difference be- 
tween a ſcholaſtic Life and a voluptuous One. I will 
ſet down here his very Words: They [ſays he} «who 
are of Opinion, T hat a Scholaſtic Life is from the very 
Beginning moſt ſuitable to Philoſophers, ſeem to me to 
be in an Error, thinking that they oug bt to do this for 
the ſake of ſome Recreation er ſeme other thing like to it, 
and in that manner to ſpin out the ele [Courſe of 
their] Liſe ; that is, if it may be explain'd, to live at 
Eaſ-. For this Opinion of theirs is not to be conceal d, 
many of them delivering it clearly, and not a ſec more 
obſcurely. Who therefore did more grow old in this 
ſcholaſtic (or idle] Life, than CY Hus, Cleanthes, 
Diogenes, Zeno and Antipatcr, Who left their Coun- 
tries, not out of any Diſcontent, but that they 
might quietly enjoy their Delight, ſtudying and diſ- 
puting at their Leiſure. [To verify which] A4ri/tc- 
creon, the Diſciple and intimate Friend of Chry/ippus, 
having ereGed his Statue of Braſs upon a Pillar, 
engray'd on it theſe Verſes, 


This 
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Tis Brazen Status? Ariſtocreon 

To's Friend Chryſippus newly here hat put, 
Whoſe ſparp-edgd Wit, like Sword of Champion, 
Did Academic Knots in ſunder cut. 


Such an one then was Chry/ibprs, an old Man, a Phi- 
loſopher, one, who prais'd the Regal and Civil Life, 
and thought there was no difference between a Scho- 
iſtic and voluptuous one. 

But thole others of them, who intermeddle in 
State-Affaits, act yet more contradictorily ta their 
own Doctrines; for they govern, judge, conſult, 
make Laws, puniſn, and honour, as if Thoſe were 
indeed Cities, in the Government of which they 
concern themſelves; Thoſe truly Counſellors and 
Judges, who are at any time allotted to ſuch Offices ; 
Thoſe Generals, who are choſen by Suffrages ; and 
Thoſe Laws, which were made by Cliſthenes, Lycur- 
fuUs and Solon, whom they afirm to have been vi- 
tious Men and Fools. 
| Indeed Antipater, in his Writings concerning the 
Ditterence between Cleanthes and Chryſiapus, his te- 
lated that Zeno and Cl-anthes would not be made Ci- 
tizens of Athens, leſt they might ſeem to injure their 
own Countries. I ſhall not much inſiſt upon it, that, 
if they did well, Chry/pprs ated amils, in [uttering 
himſelf to be enroll'd us a Member of that City. 
But this is very contradiftory and abſurd, that re- 
moving their Perlons and their Lives fo far off 
amongſt Strangers, they reſered their Names for 
their Countries; {which is rhe ſime thing] as if. a 
Man, leaving his Wife, and cohibiting and bedding 
with another, and getting Children on her, ſhould 
vet refuſe to Contract Marriage with the lecond, left 
he might ſeem to wrong the former, Again, Chry+ 
ſeppur, writing in his Treatile Of Rhetoric, that. 4 
wife Min will ſo pleid, and act in the Management of 
a Commonwealth, as if Riches, Glory and Health 
were [reilly} good, confeſſes that his Speeches are 
inextricable and 1impolitic, and his Docrines un- 
ſuitable for the Uſes and Actions [of Human Life.] 
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Tis moreover a Doctrine of Zeno's, that Temples 
are not to be built to the Gods; for that a Temple 
is neither a thing of much Value, nor holy; ſince 
no. Work of Carpenters, and Hand icrafts- Men can 
be of much Valde: And yet they, who praiſe theſe 
things, as well {and wiſely] ſaid, are initiated in the 
ſacred Myſteries, go up to the Caſtle, [where A. 

nerua's Temple ſtands, ] adore the Shrines, and adorn 
| with Garlands the Sacraries, being the Works of 
i Carpenters, and mechanical Perſons. Again, they 


think, that the Epicureans, who ſacrifice to the 
Gods [and yet deny them to meddle with the Go- 1 
vetnment of the World] do thereby refute them- 7 
ſelves: whereas they themſelves are more contrary to l 
, themſelves, ſacrificing on Altars and in Temples, d 
which they athrm ought not to ſtand, nor to have t. 
i been built. 5 n 
Moreover, Zeno admits, as Plato does, ſeveral b 
Virtues, according to their Ditterences, to wit, Pru- ſa 
dence, Fortitude, Temperance and Juſtice, as being 
indeed inſeparable ; but yet divers and different from ſh 
one another. But again, defining every one of them, ti 
he ſays, that Fortitude is Prudence in executing, Juſ- of 
tice Prudence in diſtributing, as being one and the the 
ſame Virtue, but ſeeming to differ in its relation to | - (af 
Afﬀirs, according [as they come] to Action. Nor in 
does Zeno alone ſeem to contraditt himſelf in theſe W. 
Matters; but Ckry/ippus alſo, who blames 4rifton for as 
ſaying, that the other (Virtues) are [different] Ha- are 
bits of che and the ſame Virtue, and yet defends Eth 
Zeno, who in this manner defines every one of the o 
Virtues. And Cleanthes, having in his Commenta- fecal 
ries concerning Nature, faid, that the Vigour [of cery 
things] is the ſtriking of Fire, which ik it is ſuffi- T7710 
cient in the Soul to perform the [Duties] preſented the } 
to it, is call'd Force and Strength, ſubjoins theſe ve- : Gad: 
ry Words; Now this Ferce and Strength, when it is in * tiſual 
things apparent, and to be perſiſted in, is Continence; | ue 
ehen in things to be endur d, tis Fortitude ; when about * Conc 
Worthineſs, tis Fuſtice; and when about Chooſing or | Cernji 
Refuſing, 'tii Temperance, | the 
Ls | C Againſt F 
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Againſt him, who ſaid, 3 
Give not thy Fudrment, till both Sides are heard, 


Zeno on the contrary made uſe of ſuch an Argument 
as this. If he, who ſpake firſt, has plainly prov'd 
(his Cauſe] the "Ion 3 is not to be heard, for the 
Queſtion is at an end; and if he has not prov'd 
it, tis the ſame Caſe, as if being cited, he did not 
appear, or appearing did [nothing but] wrangle; ſo 
that, whether he has prov'd or not prov'd his Cauſe, 
the ſecond is not to be heard. And yet he, who 
made this Dilemma, has written againſt Plato's Com- 
mon-weal, diflolv'd Sophiſms, and exhorted his Scho- 
lars to learn Logic, as enabling them to do the ſame. 
Now Plato has either prov'd, or nor prov'd thoſe 
things [which he writ] in his Common-weal ; but in 
neither Caſe was it neceſſary to write againſt him, 
but wholly ſuperfluous and vain. The ſame may be 
ſaid concerning Sophiſms. 

Chryſihpus is of Opinion, that young [Students] 
ſhould firſt learn Logic, ſecondly, Erhics, and after 
tieſe, Phyſcs, and likewiſe in this, to meddle leaft 
of all with the Diſputes concerning the Gods. Now 
theſe things having been often ſaid by him, "twill 
ſufic2 to ſet down, what [is to that purpoſe] found 
in his fourth Book Of Lives, being thus, Word for 
Word: Firſt then, ſays he, It ſeems to me, according 
as it has been rightly ſaid by the Ancients, that there 
are three Kinds of Philoſophical Speculations ; Logical, 
Ethical and Phyſical, and that of theſe, the Logical 
ought to be plac d firſt, the Eihical ſecond, and the PHY 
ſical third, and that of the Phyſical, the Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Gods ought to be the laſt; <vherefore alſo the 
Traditions concerning this have been ſcild TeAgrat, [or 
th: Endings.) But that very Diſcourſe concerning the 
Gods, which he ſays ought to be plac'd the laſt, he 
ulually places firſt, and ſets before every Moral 
Queſtion ; for he is ſeen not to ſxy any thing, either 
concerning the Ends, or concerning Juſtice, or con- 
cerning Good and Evil,-or concerning Marriage, and 
the Education of Children, or concerning the Law 
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and the Common-wealth, but, as thoſe, who pro- 
poſe Decrees to States, ſet hefore them ſome Wiſh 
of good Fortune; ſo he alſo premiſes ſomething of 
Fupiter, Fate, Providence, the World's being one, 
and finite, and maintain'd by one Power. None of 
which any one can be perſwaded to believe, who has 
not penetrated deeply into the Diſcourſes of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy. Hear what he ſays of this in his 
third Book of the Gods, Tor there is not [{ays he] to 
be found any other Beginnine, or avy other Generation 
of Juſtice, 748 what is from Jupiter, and common N:- 
ture. From thence muſt every ſuch thing hade its Begtn- 


ning, if we will ſay any thine concerning Goed avd ; 
Exil. And again, in his Ntural Poſitions The ſays] F 
For one cannot otherwiſe, or more properly come to the | | 
Diſcourſe of Gocd and Fil, to the Virtues, or to Fell ity, 1 
than from common Nature, and the Adminiſtration of . 
the. World. And going farther on [he adds) Fer to 77 
theſe we muſt annex the Diſconrſe concerning God and = 
Evil, there being no other better Beginning or Rel:tion a 
thereof, and the Speculation of Nature being learnt fer | to 
not hing elſe, but [to underſtand} the difference between of 
Good and Evil. According to Chryſippus therefore, | dos 
the Natural Science is both before and after the Mo- W. 
ral; or rather, tis an Inverſion of Order altogether thi 
abſurd, if this muſt be put after thoſe things, none Op 
of which can be comprehended without this ; and | dill 
his contradifting himſelf is manifeſt, when he at- Vic 
ſerts the Diſcourſe of Nature to be the Beginning of that 
that concerning Good and Evil, and yet commands but 
it to be deliver'd, not before, but after it. cont 
Now if any one ſhall ſay, that Chr) ſippus in his with 
Book concernine the Uſe of Speech, has written, That not 
he, who applies himſelf to Logic firſt, needs not ab- them 
ſolutely to abſtain from the reſt, but ſhould take as | Land” 
much of them, as ſhall fall in his way, he will in- but 


deed ſay the Truth, but will withal confirm the ſitpus 
Fault. For he oppugns himſelf, one while com- | wich 
manding, that the Science concerning God ſhould _ 
be taken laſt, and for a Concluſion, as being thetre- F 
fore alſo call'd Teri, and again, another while 
EY laying, 
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ſaying. that this is to be learnt together with the 
very firſt. For Order is at an end, if all things muſt 
be us'd at all Times. But this is more, that having 
made the Science concerning the Gods, the Beginning 
of that concerning Good and Evil, he bids not thoſe, 
who apply themlelves to the Ethics, to begin with 
that; but learning theſe, to take of that alfo, as it 
ſhall come in their way, and then to go from theſe to 
that, without which, he ſays, there is no Beginning 
or Entrance upon theſe. . 

As for diſputing on both fides, he ſays, that he 
does not univerſally reje& it, but exhorts us to uſe 
it with caution, as is done in Pleadings, not with 2 
deſign really to difprove, but to diſſolve their Proba- 
bility. For to thoſe, ſays he, who endeavour a Syufpen- 
ſion of Aſſent concerning all things, tis convenient to do 
this, and it co-operates to whit they d:ſive ; but +5. for 
thoſe, who would work in us Science, according to which 
eve ſhall proſeſſedly live, they ouzht to found the contrary, 
and to direct thoſe, who are entred, from the Beginning 
to the End; and where there is occaſion to m mention 
of contrary Diſcourſes, to diſſolve their Probability, as it 
done in Pleadings, For this he hath ſaid in expreſs. 
Words. Now that it is abſurd, for Philoſophers to 
think, that they ought to fet down the contrary 
Opinion, not with all its Reaſons, but like Pleaders, 
diſibling it, as if they contended not for Truth, but 
Victory; we have elſewhere ſpoken againſt him. But 
that he himſelf has, not [only] in his Diſputations, 
but frequently confirm'd the Diſcourſes, which are - 
contrary to his own Opinions, [and that] ſtoutly, and 
with ſo much Earneſtneſs and Contention, that 'twas 
not for every one to underſtand what. he lik'd, they 
themſelves afftrm, who 2dmire the Man's Acuteneſs ; 
and think, that Carzeades ſaid nothing of his own, 
but catching hold of thoſe Arguments, which Cyry- 
ſfppus alledg'd for the contrary Opinion, allaulted 
with them his Poſitions, and often cried out; 


Wretch, thy own Strength will thee und 
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As if he had given great Advantages againſt himſelf 
to thoſe, who would diſturb and calumniate his 
Doctrines. | 5 

But of thoſe things, he has written againſt Cuſ- 
tom, they ate ſo proud, and do ſo glory Lin them,] 
that they fear not to affirm, That all the Sayings of 
all the Acad miss together, if they were collected in- 
to one Body, are not comparable to what Chryſippres 
has writ in diſparagement of the Senſes. Which is 
an evident ſign of the Ignorance or Self- love of the 
Speakers; but this indeed is true, that being after- 
wards deſirous to defend Cuſtom and the Senſes, he 
was inferior to himſelf, and the latter Treatiſe was 
much weaker than the former. So that he contra- 
dias himſelf ; for having always directed the propo- 
fing of an Adverſary's Opinions not with Approba- 
tion, but with a Demonſtration of their Fallity, he 
has ſhew'd himſelf more acute in oppoſing, than 
defending his own Doctrines; and having admoniih'd 
others to take heed of contrary Arguments, as with- 
drawing Comprehenſion, he has been more ſedulous 
in framing ſuch Proofs, as take away Comprehen- 
ſion, than ſuch as confirm it. And yet he plain ly 
ſhews, that he himſelf fear'd this, writing thus in 
his fourth Book of Lives. Repugnant Arguments, and 
Probabilities on the contrary ſid? are net [roſl:ly] to be pre- 
pos d, but with Caution, leſt [the Hearers] diſtracted by 
them ſhould let go their Conception, not being able ſuſſi- 
ciently to apprehend their Solutions, but ſo weakly, that 
their Comprebenſions may eafily be ſnaken, For even 
#hoſe, obo have, according to cuſtom, preconceiv'd both 
ſenſitle and other things, quickly ferego them, being d:/- 
trated by Megarian Interragatories, and others, mere 
vumerous and forcible, I would willingly therefore 
ask the Stoics, whether they think thele AMAegarian 


Interrogatories to be more forcible than thoſe, which 


__Chryſippus has written in fix Books againſt Cuſtom, 
or [rather] this ſhould be askt of Chry/ippus himſelf. 
For obſerve, what he has written about the Megarian 
Reaſon, in his Book, Concerning the Uſe of Speech 
[where he ſays] thus: Some ſuch things fell out in the 
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Diſcourſe of Stilpo and Menedemus; for, auhereas they 
were renocun d for Wiſdom, their Diſtutins has turn d 
to their Reproach [their Arguments] being part clumſy, 
and the reſt violently ſophiſtical, And yet, good Sir, 
you fear, left thoſe Arguments, which you deride, 
and term the Diſgrace of their Propoſers, as having 
a manifeſt Faultineſs, ſhould divert ſome from Com- 
prehenſion. And did not you your ſelf, writing fo 
many Books againſt Cuſtom, in which you have ad- 
ded, whatever you could invent, ambitiouſly ſtri- 
ving to exceed Arceſilaus, expect, that you ſhould 
perplex ſome of your Readers? For neither does he 
uſe flender Arguments againſt Cuſtom, but as if he 
were Pleading, he with ſome Paſſion [in himſelf} 
ſtirs up the Affections [of others, I telling his Op- 
ponent,] that he talks fooliſhly, and labours in vain. 
And that he may leave no room to deny his ſpeak» 
ing of Contradictions, he has in his Natural Poſi- 
tions written thus, {t may be lawful for thoſe, <vho com- 
pre hend a thing, to argue on the contrary ſide, applying 
ii to the Defence, which is in the thing it ſelf ; and ſome- 
times, & hen they comprehend neither, to diſcourſe what 
ts Calledg d] for cither. And having {aid in his Book 
Concerning the U/e of Spcech, that we ought no more 
to ule the Force of Reaſon, than of Arms, for ſuch 
things as are not fitting, he ſubjoins this; For they 
are to be employ'd for the finding out of Truths, and for 
the Alliance of them, and not for the contrary, though 
many Men do it. By the Many, perhaps he means 
thoſe, who withhold [their Aſſent. ] But they, indeed, 
comprehending neither, argue on both ſides, as may be 
pony 2. For thus only, or chiefly, does Truth at- 
ord a Comprehenſion of it ſelf. But you, who ex- 
cuſe them, and do your ſelf write contrary to thoſe 
things, which you comprehend concerning Cuſtom, 
and exhort others with Aſſurance to do the fame in 
unprofitable and hurtful things, confeſs, that ufing 
the Faculty of Diſputing, you through Ambition 
act like a young Scholar. 
They ſay, that a good Deed is the Command, and 
Sin the Prohibition of the Law ; and therefore ge 
| © 
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the Law forbids the Wicked many things, but com- 1 
mands them nothing, becauſe they cannot do a good c 
Deed. But who is ignorant, that he, who cannot do 6 
a good Deed, cannot allo fin? Therefore they make 5 
the Law to contradict itſelf, commanding Men thoſe 3 
things, which they cannot perform, and forbidding 
them thoſe things from which they cannot abſtain. 1 
For a Man, who cannot be temperate, cannot but 1 
act intemperately; and he who cannot be wiſe, can- ee 
not but act fooliſhly. And they themſelves affim, ne 
that thoſe who forbid, ſay indeed one thing, forbid 15 
another, and command another. For he, who ſays, | fit 
Thou ſbalt not ſteal, [at the fame time, that] he ſiys * 
this Word, T hou ſhalt not ſteal, forbids alſo to ſteal. LM 
The Law therefore forbids the Wicked nothing, un- Ws 
leſs it alſo commands them ſomething. And the fit 
ſay, that the Phyſician [or Chirurgion] bids his Pil. Ei 
ciple [or Apprentice] to cut and canterize, without ou 
add ing theſe Words, Seaſonably and Moderately; and 580 
the Muſician commands his Scholar to play on the e 
Harp, and Sing, without adding Tunably, and keep- E 
ins Time. Wherefore alſo they puniſh thoſe, who | Fu 
do theſe things unskilfully and faultily ; for that tio 
they were commanded to do them well, and they pri 
have done them ill. If therefore a wife Man com- the 
mands his Servant to ſay, or do ſomething, and pu-] ha 
niſhes him for doing it unſeaſonably, or not as he | the 
ought, is it not manifeſt, that he commanded Ap 
ö him to do a good Action, and not an indifferent | of 
one? But if wiſe Men command wicked ones indit= | tot 
ferent things, what hinders, but the Commands of | _ 2 
the Law may be alſo ſuch? Moreover, the Inſtinct, has 
call'l Opus is, according to him, the Reaſon of a this 
Man, commanding him to do ſomething, as he has | er, 
written in his Book Of the Law. Is not therefore | Virt 
alſo the Averſion, call'd *Azopui, a prohibiting Rex than 
fon, and an Inclination, and that Inclination agree- | © Nat; 
able to Reaſon? Caution therefore is alſo Reafon, and 
prohibiting a wiſe Man: For to be cautious, is proper to be 
only to the Wiſe, and not to the Wicked. If then | | and 
+ the Reaſon of a wiſe Man is one thing, as 0 * Speec 
. . S4 b 
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Reaſon of the Law another, wife Men have caution 
contrary to the law; but if the Law is nothing 
elſe, but the Reaſon of a wife Man, the Law is 
found to forbid wiſe Men the doing of thoſe things, 
of which they are cautious, 

Chryſippus fays, that nothing is profitable to the 
Wicked, that the Wicked have neither ule nor need 
of any thing. Having faid this in his firſt Book Of 
' good Deeds, he ſays again, That both Commodiouſ- 
| * ne and Grace pertain to mean (or indifferent! 
things, none of which, according ta them, is pro- 
fitable. In the fame place he afirms, that there is 
nothing proper, nothing convenient for a vitious 
Man; and conſequently, that there is nothing ſtrange 


- dor unintting] for a good Man, nothing fimilitt or 
7 fitting for a bad one; ſince, as Goodneſs is the one's, 
- ' fo Badnelſs is the other's. Why then does he break 
t our Heads, writing particularly in every one of his 
d © Books, as well Natural as Moral, that as ſoon as we 
e are born, we are appropriated to ourſelves, our 
= Parts, and Off-ſpring? And why in his firſt Book Of 
0 Fiuſtice does he ſay, That the very Brutes, propor- 
at tiorably to tire Neceſſity of their Young, are appro- 
y priated ſor affected] to them, except Fiſhes? For 
a- their Young are nouriſhed by themſelves. For neither a 
u- | have they Senſe, who have nothing ſenſible, nor 
he they Appropriation, who have nothing | go. 96k for 
ed : ee ſeems to be the Senſe and Perception 
nt ] of what is proper. And this Opinion is conſequent 
if- | do their principal ones. 
of 13 'Tis moreover manifeſt, that Chryſippxs, though he 
ct, has allo written many things to the contrary, lays 
" this for a Poſition, That there is not any Vice great- 
las er, or any Sin more grievous than another; nor any 


Virtue more excellent, or any good Deed better 
than another: So that he ſays in his firſt Book 

Nature; As it well befeems Jupiter to Glory in himſelf 
and his Life, to magnify himſelf, and (if ce may ſo ſay) 
to bear ub his Head, have an high Conceit of bimſelf, 
and ſpeak big, for that he leads a Life worthy of lofty 
Deech ; ſo the ſame things do net miſ-beſeem oy * 
| * n, 


* 
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Men, <vbo are in nothing exceeded by Jupiter. And yet 

imſelf, in his third Book Of Fuſtice, ſays, that 
they, who make Pleaſure the End, deſtroy Juſtice; 
but they, who ſay, 'tis only a Good, do not deſtroy 
it. Theſe are his very Words: Fey perhaps, if cue 
leave this to Pleaſure, that tis a Good, but not the End, 
and that Honeſty is [one] of thoſe thines, which are 
eligible for themſelves ; cue may preſerve Fuſtice, making 
Honeſt and Fuſt a greater Good than Pleaſure. But if 
that is only good, which is Honeſt, he cuho affirms Plea- 
ſure to be a good, is in an Error, but he errs leſs than 
he who makes it alſo the End; jor the one deſtroys Fuſ- 
tice, the other preſerves it; and by the one [human] So- 
ctzty is overthrown, but the other leaves a place to Gced- 
neſs ard Humanity, Now TI let pals his ſaying farther 
in his Book Concerning Fupiter, that the Virtues in- 


creaſe, and go on, leſt I may ſeem to catch at 


Words; though Chryſippus is indeed in this kind very 
ſharp 8 Plato and others. But when he forbids 
the praiſing of every thing, that is done according to 
Virtue, he ſhews that there is ſome difterence be- 
tween good Deeds. Now he ſays thus in his Book 
Concerning Jupiter : For of Works that are according to 
Virtue, the principal only are to be prais d; for be would 
ſhow himſelf to be very frigid, that ſhould undertake to 
praiſe and extol any Men for holding cut the Finger floui ly, 
for abſtaining conſtantly from an old Woman, read, to 
drop into the Grave, and patiently hearing [it ſaid} that 
three are not exactly four. Whar he ſays in his third 
Book of the Geds, is not unlike to this: For [ more- 
over think, ſays he, that the Praiſes of ſuch things, 
though proceeding from Virtue, as are to abſtain from an 
old Woman, <uho has one Foot in the Grave, and to erdure 
the Stinging 4% a Waſp, would te very imyertinent. 
What other Reprebender of his Doctrines does this 


Man then expect? For if he who praiſes ſuch things, 
is frigid ; he who aſſerts every one of them to be a 
great, nay, a very great good Deed, is much more 
frigid. For if to bear the Stinging of a Walp is 
equal to the being Valiant ; and to abſtain from an 
old Woman who is near her End, to the being Tem- 

| perate ; 
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perate; there is, I think, no difference whether 3 
virtuous Man is priz d for theſe, or for thoſe. More- 
I over in his ſecond Book of Friendſhip; teaching, that 
I Friendſhips are not for every Fault to be diſſolv'd, 
| | he has theſe very Expreſſions: For *tis meet that ſome 
| * T[Faults] ſhould be «wholly paſs'd by, others lightly repre- 
> | bhended, others more ſeverely, and others deem'd cor thy 
' a total Diſſolution [Of Friendſhip.) And which is more, 
f he ſays in the ſame Book, that we will converſe 
- {| with ſome more, and ſome lefs, ſo that ſome are 
; more, and ſome leſs Friends. This Diverſity extend- 
- ing very far; for ſome are worthy of ſuch an Amity, 
others of a greater; and theſe will deſerve to be to 
- far truſted, thoſe not fo far, and the like. For what 
r : elſe has he done in theſe Places, but ſhewn the great 
- {| Diverſity there is between theſe things? Moreover, 
tin his Book Concerning Honeſty, to demonſtrate that 
y | only to be good which is honeſt, he uſes theſe 
8 Words: What 4s good, is eligible; what is eligible, is 
oO {| acceptable; quhat is acceptable, is laudable; and what 
-I, laudable, is honeſt. And again, W hat is gocd, is joy- 
k ' ous; what is joyous, is venerable ; qwhat is venerable, 
to 3 us 2 But theſe Speeches are repugnant to him- 
d f ſelf; for either all Good is commendable, and then 
fro | the abſtaining chaſtly from an old Woman is alſo 
„ | commendable; or all Good is neither venerable nor 
to | joyous, but this Reaſon is at an End. Or may it 
at | be frigid in others, to praiſe any for ſuch things, 
rd and not ridiculous for him to rejoyce and glory in 
er- them? | 
„, © Such indeed he frequently is; but in his Diſputa- 
tions againſt others, he takes not the leaſt care of 
re | ſpeaking things contrary and diſſonant to himſelf. 
. For in his Books Of Exborting, reprehending Plato, 
is 


who ſaid, that to him, who has neither learnt, ror 
knows how to live, 'tis profitable not to live; he 
ſpeaks in this manner: For this Speech is both repug- 
e nuant to it ſelf, and not at all perſwaſive: For firſt inſi- 

3 8 | muating that 'tis bf for us to live, and in a ſort coun- 

| felling us to dye, he «will excite us rather to any thing 
e, than to be Philoſophers ; for neither can he, wy 

2 dees 
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does not live, philoſopbiſe; nor ke,cuho ſhall live long wwickedly 


and ignorantly, become wiſe. And going on, he ſays, = 
that tis convenient for tlie Wicked alſo to continue in 10 
Life. And afterwards thus, Word for Word: Firſt, (o 
[as] Virtue, barely [taken] has nothing towards our — 
Living, ſo neither has Vice any thing to oblige us to depart, loc 
Nor is it neceſſary to turn over other Books, that 4 
we may ſhew Chryſippus's Contradictorineſs to him- 1 
ſelf; but in theſe ſame, he ſometimes with Commen- 
dation brings forth this Saying of Antifthenes, that | , 
either Underſtanding, or an Halter is to be provided; as J 
alſo that of Tyrtexs, ; 
Come nigh the Bounds of Virtue, or of Death, the 
Now what elſe will this ſhew, but that to wicked 7 
Men and Fools, not to live is more profitable than to A 
live? And ſomerimes correcting T heognis, he ſays, 1. 
that the Poet ſhould not have written, el þ 
From Poverty to fly — amp 
Thy 
But rather thus; : A 
From Mie kedneſs to fly into the Deep tis 
T hrow thyſelf, Cyrnus, or from Rocks ſo ſteep. but 1 
What therefore elſe does he ſeem to do, but to 25 5 
ſet down himſelf thoſe Things and Doftrines, which, | | 7. Mo 
when others write them, he expunges ; condemning, | _ ..., x 
indeed, Plato, for ſhewing, that not to live, is bet- er 3 
ter than to live vitiouſly and ignorantly ; and yet | this 
with Theognis, counſelling a Man to break his Neck, ag1in; 
or throw himſelf into the Sea, that he may avoid | | Heilt 
Vice ? For having prais d Antiſthenes for directing | % , 
Fools to an Halter, he again blames him, ſay ing. Fark 
That Vice has nothing that ſhould oblige us to de- zy,,,,, 
part out of Life. . Good 
Moreover, in his Books againſt the ſame Plato, have 
Concerning Fuſtice, he immediately, at the very Be- contra 
ginning, leaps into a Diſcourſe touching the Gods, one P. 
and ſays, That Cephalus did not rightly avert Mev Pleaſi 
from Injuſtice by the fear of the Gods, and that he in 250 


may be eaſily refuted, and that he affords to the 25 ſides 14 


d 
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trary many Arguments and Probabilities, impug- 
ning the Diſcourle concerning Divine Puniſhments, as 
nothing dittering from the Tales of Acco and Alphito 
[or Rau-Ilead and Bloody-Bones,) with which Women 
are wont to frighten little Children from their un- 
lucky Pranks. Huwing thus traduc'd Plato, he in 


other places again praifes him, and often alledges 
this Saying of Euripides. 


Howe'er you may de ride it, there's a Jove, 
With other Gods, <vho ſee Mens Facts above. 


And likewiſe, in his Firſt Book Of FJuſtice citing 


theſe Verles of Heſiod, 


Then Jove from Heaven, Puniſpments did ſend, 
And Plague and Famine brought them to their End. 


He ſays, the Gods do theſe things, that the Wick” 
ed being puniſh'd, others admoniſh'd by theſe Ex- 
22 may leſs dare to attempt the doing of ſuch 

ings. 

Ag iin, in his Book of Fuftice, ſubjoining, that 
tis poſſible for thoſe who make Pleafure a Good, 
but not the End, to preſerve alſo Juſtice, he ſaid in 


: Expreſs Terms: For perhaps if <ve leave this to Plea- 
ſure, that "tis a Goed, but not the End, and that Honeſty 
s one of thoſe thinos, which are elizible for tbhemſelves, 
De may preſerve Fuſtice, making Honeſt and Fuſt a 
' greater Good than Pleaſure, So much [he ſays] in 
this Place concerning Pleaſure. But in his Book 
againſt Plato, accuſing him for ſeemin 
| Health a Good, he ſays, that not only F+/tice, but 
* atio Magnanimity, Temperance, and all the other 
* Virtues vill be taken away, if we make Plenſure, 
Health, or any thing elſe, which ts not Honeſt, to be 4 


g to male 


Good. What therefore is to be ſaid for Plato, we 


| have elſewhere written ag1inſt him. But here his 
> contradicting himſelf is manifeſt, when he ſays in 
one Place, that if a Man ſuppofes, with Honeſty, 
Pleaſure alſo to be a Good, Juſtice is prelery'd ; and 


m another, accuſes thofe who make any thing be- 


lides Honeſty, to be a Good, cf taking away all the 
| Virtues. 
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Virtues. But that he may not leave [any Means of 
making] an Apology for his Contradictions, writing 
againſt Ariſtotle Concerning Juſtice, he affirms him not 
to have ſpoken rightly, when he ſaid, That Plea- 
ſure being [made] the End, Juſtice is taken away, 
and together with Juſtice, every one alſo of the 
other Virtues. For that Juſtice will indeed be taken 
away; but that there is nothing to hinder the other 
Virtues from remaining and b2ing, though not eli- 
rom for themſelves, yet Good and Virtues. Then 
e reckons up every one cf them by Name. But 
["twill be] better to ſet down his own Words. Tor 
Pleaſure, ſays he, appearing, according to this Diſcourſe 
[to be made] the End, yet all this ſeems not to me to te 
contain'd in it. Wherefore awe muſt ſay, that neither 
any of the Virtues is eligible, nor any of the Vires to be 
avoided for itſelf ; but that all theſe things are to be re- 
fer'd to the propoſed Scope, Vet nething, according to 
their Opinion, will hinder, but that Fortitude, Prudence, 
Continence and Patience, may le gocd, ard their Con- 
traries to be avoided, Has there ever then been any 
Man more peeviſh in his Diſputes than he, who has 
blam'd two of the principal Philoſophers ; the one 
for taking away all Virtue, by not making that only 
to be good, which is honeſt ; and the other for not 
thinking all the Virtues, except Juſtice, to be pre- 
ſerv'd, though Pleaſure {is made] the End. For tis 
a wonderful Licentiouſneſs, that diſcourſing of the 
ſame Matters, he ſhould [when] accuſing Plato, tike 
away again thoſe very things, which himſelf ſets 
down [when] reprehending Ariſtotle, Moreover, in 
his Demonſtrations concerning Fuſtice, he ſays exprelly, 
That every good Deed is both a lawful Action, and 
a juſt Operation ; but every thing which is done ac- 
cording to Continence, Patience, Prudence, or For- 
titude is a gnod Deed, and therefore alſo a juſt Ope- 
ration. Why then does he not allo leave Juſtice to 
them, to whom he leaves Prudence, Fortitude and 
Continence ; ſince whatever they do well according 

ta the ſaid Virtue, they do alſo juſtly ? 
More- 


P 
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Moreover, Plato having ſaid, That Injuſtice, as 
being the Corruption and Sedition of the Soul, loſes 
not its Power even in thoſe, who have it within 
them; but ſets the wicked Man againſt himſelf, and 
moleſts and diſturbs him; Chry/#pprs, blaming this, 
affirms, that it is abſurdly ſaid, A Man hinders him- 
ſelf; for that Injuſtice is to another, and not to one's 
ſelf, But forgetting this, he again ſays, in his De- 
monſtrations concerning Fuſtice, that the unjuſt Man is 
injur'd by himſelf, and injures himſelf, when he in- 
jures another, becoming to himſelf the Cauſe of 
Tranſgrefling, and undeſervedly hurting himſelf, 
In his Books indeed againſt Plato, contending, that 
Injuſtice is not ſaid againſt one's ſelf, but againſt an- 
other, he has theſe Words: For thoſe who are parti- 
cularly unjuſt, conſiſt of many ſuch, ſpeaking contrary 
tlings ; Injuſtice alſo being beſides ſo taken, as to be in 
many, ſo aſfected to one another; and no ſuch thing ex- 
texdiug to one alone, but inaſmuch as he is affected to- 
wards his Neighbour. But in his Demonſtrations he 
has ſuch Diſcourſes, as theſe, concerning the unjuſt 
Man's being injurious alſo to himſelf : The Law for- 
bids the being any way the Author [or Cauſe] of Tranſ- 
greſſton; and to act unjuſtly will be Tranſgreſſion : He 
therefore, ao is to 2 the Author [or Cauſe] of ac- 
ting unjuſtly, tranſgreſſes againſt himſelf, Now he that 
tranſoreſſes againſt any one, alſo injures him ; therefore 
he cho is injurious to any one whomſoever, is injurious 
alſo to himſelf. Again, Sin is an Hurt, and every one, 
«ho ſins, fins againſt himſelf ; every one therefore, <cho 
fins, hurts himſelf undeſervedly, and if fo, is alſo un- 
Juſt to himſelf. And further thus: He, ho is hurt by 
another, hurts himſelf, and that undeſeruedly. Now 
that is to be Unjuſt, Every one therefore, that is in- 
jard, by whomſoever it is, is unjuſt alſo to —_ He 
lays, that the Doctrine concerning Good and Evil, 
which himſelf introduces and approves, is moſt agree- 
able to Life, and does moſt of all reach the inbred 
Prenotions ; for this he has affirm'd in his Third 
Book Of Exbortations. But in his Firft Book, he 
lays, that this Doctrine takes a Man off from all 


other 
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other things, as being nothing to ns, nor co- opera- 
ting any thing towards Felicity. See now, how con- 
ſonant he is to himſelf, when he aſſerts [a Doctrine, 
which takes off from Life, Health, Indolence, and 
Integrity of the Senſes, and ſays, That thoſe things, 
we beg of the Gods, are nothing to us, though woſt 
agreeable to Life, and to the common Anticiparions, 
But that there may be no denial of his ſpeaking Con- 
traditions, in his Third Book Of Fuftice he has ſaid 
thus ; Wherefore alſo for the Excellence of their Great- 
neſs and Beauty, we ſeem to ſpeak thinps like to Fiftions, 
and not according to Man or Humane Nature, Is it 
then poſſible har may one can more plainly confel+ 
his ſpeaking things contrary to himſelf, than this 
Man does, who affirms thoſe things, which he ſay; 
for their Excellency ſeem to be Fictions, and to be 
ſpoken above Man and Humane Nature, to be agree- 
able to Life, and moſt of all to reach the inbred 
Prænotions? 

In every one of his Natural and Ethical Books, he 
aſſerts Vice to be the very Eſſence of Unhappineſs 
writing and contending, that to live vitioufly is the 
ſame thing as to live amy yp But in his Third 


Book Of Nature, having faid that tis profitable for | 


a Fool to live rather than to dye, tho' he is never to 
become Wiſe, he ſubjoins, For ſuch are good things 1 
Men, chen evil things do in ſome ſort precede indiffer-it 
cries. I let paſs therefore, that having elſewhere 
ſaid, Nothing is profitable to Fools, he here ſays, that 
to live fooliſhly is profitable to them. Now thoſe 
things being by them call'd indifferent, which are 


neither bad nor good, when he ſays, That bad things 


precede them, he ſays nothing elſe, but that evil 
things precede thoſe that are not evil ; and that to be 


U hay y is more profitable than not to be Unhappy; | 
and if ſo, he eſteems not to be 140 to be more 


unprofitable; and if more unprofitable, more hurt- 


ful than to be Unhappy. Deſiring therefore to miti- 
gate this Abſurdity, he adds concerning Evils ; But 
tis not theſe Evils that precede, but Reaſon, with c 
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"tis more convenient to live, though we ſhall be Fools. 
Firſt therefore he ſays that Vice, and Things partici- 

ating of Vice, are Evil ; and thar nothing elle [is 
Fo.) Now Vice 1s ſomething Reaſonable, or rather 
deprav'd Reaſon. For thoſe therefore, who are 
Fools, to live with Reaſon, is nothing elſe but to 
live with Vice: Thence to live being Fools, is to 
live being Unhappy. In what then does this precede 
indifferent Things? For he meant not that to bo Hap- 
py, does by Nature precede to be Unhappy. But 
neither, ſay they, does Chryſippus altogether think, 
that the remaining in Life is to be reckon'd amoneſt 

ood T hings, or the going out of it amongſt Bad ; 

ut buth of them amongſt indifferent ones, according 
to Nature. Wherefore alſo it ſometimes becomes 
meet for the Happy to make themſelves away, and 
again for the Unhappy to continue in Life. Now 
what greater Repugnance can there be than this, in 
the Choice and avoiding of Things, if 'tis conveni- 
ent for thoſe who are in the higheſt degree Happy, 
to forſake thole good Things that are preſent, for 
the want of ſome one indifferent Thing? And yet 
they eſteem none of the indifferert Things either de- 
ſirable or to be avoided ; but only Good deſirable, 
and Evil only to be avoided. So that it comes to 
paſs according to them, that the Reaſoning about 
Actions, are plac'd neither upon Things deſirable, 
nor upon Things refuſable ; but that aiming at other 
Things, which they neither ſhun nor chooſe, they 
live and die according to them. 

Chryſippus confeſſes, that good Things are totally 
different from Bad, and it muſt of neceſſity be fo, 
it theſe make them, with whom they are 2 
miſerable to the very utmoſt Point, and thoſe [ren- 
der their Poſſeſſors] in the higheſt Degree happy. 
Now he ſays, that good and evil Things are ſen- 
ſible, writing thus in his Firſt Book Of the End: That 


| good and evil Things are perceptible by Senſe, we are, by 


theſe [Reaſons] forc'd to ſay ; for not only the Paſſions, 
with their Species, as Sorrow, Fear, and ſuch others, 
are ſenſible ; but wwe may alſo have a Senſe of Theft, 
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Adaltery, and the like, and generally, of Folly, Coxvardice, 
and other Vices not a jew : And again, not only of Foy, 
Beneficence, and many other Dependences on good Deeds, 
but alſo of Prudence, Fortitude, and the other Virtues, 
Let us paſs by the other Abſurdities of theſe Things ; 
but that they are repugnant to thoſe [Things, which 
are deliver d by him] concerning a wiſe Man, that 
knows nothing of his being ſo, who does not con- 
feſs? For Good, when preſent, being ſenſible, and 
having a great difference from Evil, is it not moſt 
abſurd, that he, who is of Bad become Good, ſhould 
be ignorant of it, and not perceive Virtue when pre- 
ſent, but think, that Vice is ſtill within him ? For 
either none, who has all Virtues, can be ignorant, 
and doubt [of his having them ;] or the Difference 
of Virtue from Vice, of Happineſs from Miſery, 
and of a moſt Honeſt Life from a moſt Shameful one, 
15 little, and altogether difficult to be diſcern'd, if he 
who poſleſſes the one for the other, does not per- 
ceive it. 

[He has written] one Volume of Lives [divided 
into] four Books; in the Fourth of theſe, he ſays, 
That a wiſe Man meddles with no Buſineſs but his own, 
and is employ'd about his own Affairs. His Words 
are theſe: For I am of Opinion, that a prudent Man 
ſpans Affairs, meddles little, and at the ſame time minds 
his own Occaſions, civil Perſons being both Minders of 
their own Fn and Medadlers with little [elſe.] He 
has ſaid almoſt the ſame in his Book Of Things eli- 
gible for themſelves, in theſe very Words: For indeed a 

uiet Life ſeems to have [in it] a certain Freedom from 
3 and Security, though there are not very many, 
obo can comprehend it. Tis manifeſt, that he does 
not much diſſent from Epicurus, who takes away 
Providence, that he may leave God in Repoſe. Bur 
the ſame Chryſippus, in his Firſt Book Of Lives, ſays, 
That a wiſe Man willingly takes upon him a King- 
dom, making his Profit by it; and if he cannot 
reign himſelf, will dwell with a King, and go with 
him to the Wars [though he be] ſuch a one as was 
| Hydanthyrſus the Scythian, or Lucon the Pontic. (Bol 
] wi 
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Twill There] alſo ſet down his very Diſcoutſe, that 
we may ſee, whether, as from the Treble and the 
Bals Strings their ariſes a Symphony in Muſic, ſo the 
Life of a Man, who chooſes Quietneſs, and Medli 
Wich little, accords with him, who, upon any Necel- 
5 rides along with the Stans, and manages the 
Affaits of the Tyrants in the Boſphorus + For, ſays he, 
at [a-<viſe Man] will both go to the Wars, and lice 
with Potentates, ave will again conſider this hereaſter; 
: ſome indeed upon the: like Arguments, not ſs much as 
| ſuſpeting theſe things, and we for ſemblable Reaſons ad- 
8 mitting them, And a little after; not only with thoſe, 


T who have proceeded well; and are become [ Proficients] 
t, in Diſcipline and [L goad] Manners, as with Leucon and 
C H danthyrfus. - Se. GY ah 1 "I 
Y Some there are, who blame Calliſtbenes for ſaili 
e, to Alexander, in hopes to obtain the rebuilding of 
ne Olynthus, as Ariſtotle {had procur d that} of Stazira ; 
r- and commend Ephorus, Xenocrates and Menedemus, 
who rejected Alexander. But Chryſippus thruſts [his] 
ed wiſe Man headforwards for the ſake of Gain, as far as 
*** Panticapæ um, and the Delart of the Seythians, And 
. that goes this af the ſake 2 Profit and n he 
rs has ſhew'd before, ſuppoſing three ways ini 
lan moſt ſuitable for a 1 Man the Fiſt by K Kink: 
nds dom, the Second by his Friends, and the Third; be- 
s of fide rheſe, by [teaching of] Literature. And yer 
He he frequently even tices us with his Praiſes of this 
ell S ts 67 eo 


What need have Men of more, than theſe two things? 
But in bis Books Of Nature, he ſays, that a wiſe 
Man, if he has loſt the greate& Wealth Cimaginable, 

values it ſo little, that hej ſeems to have loſt (but! 
a fingle Groat. But having there thus elevated anc 
puft Bins 28 here . down to Mer-- 
cenarineſs, and [teaching of] Sophiſtry; nay, even 

| to allen and . beforehand, 2 at 
the very Entrance of his Scholar, and otherwhiles 
after ſomg Feat. ; which he ſays indeed to be the 

07 Civil, but to receive before-hand the more 

ol. IV, T a ſure ; 
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Adaltery, and the like, and generally, of Folly, Cotvardlice, 

and other Vices not a few : And again, not only of Foy, 

Beneficence, and many other Dependences on good Deeds, 

but alſo of Prudence, Fortitude, and the other Virtues, 

Let us paſs by the other Abſurdities of theſe Things ; 

but that they are repugnant to thoſe [Things, which 

are deliver'd by him] concerning a wiſe Man, that 

knows nothing of his being ſo, who does not con- 

fels? For Gond, when preſent, being ſenſible, and | 

having a great difference from Evil, is it not moſt 

abſurd, that he, who is of Bad become Good, ſhould / 

be ignorant of it, and not perceive Virtue when pre- / 
U 


ſent, but think, that Vice is ſtill within him? For 
either none, who has all Virtues, can be ignorant, 


1 and doubt [of his having them ;] or the Difference | H 
* of Virtue from Vice, of Happineſs from Miſery, | 
5 and of a moſt Honeſt Life from a moſt Shameful one, 
a is little, and altogether difficult to be diſcern'd, if he — 
ix who poſſeſſes the one for the other, does not per- 7 
. ceive it. | 
4 [He has written] one Volume of Lives [divided | . 
4 into] four Books; in the Fourth of theſe, he ſays, Þ, 
1 That a wiſe Man meddles with no Buſineſs but his own, [| hl 
1 and is employ'd about his own Affairs. His Words 12 
are theſe: For I am of Opinion, that à prudent Man 1 
ſuns Affairs, meddles little, and at the ſame time mind 42 
his own Occaſions, civil Perſons being both Ainders of 775 
their own Affairs, and Meddlers <vith little [elſe,} He 1 0 
has ſaid almoſt the ſame in his Book Of Thing sel- 85 
g ible for themſelxes, in theſe very Words: For indeed a | OY 
quiet Life ſeems to have [in it] a certain Freedom from | 7 
Danger and Security, though there are not very man", 1 
o ho can comprehend it. Tis manifeſt, that he does * 
not much diſſent from Epicurus, who takes away Man 
Providence, that he may leave God in Repoſe. Bu " 
the ſame Chryſippus, in his Firſt Book Of Lives, ſays, * 
That a wiſe Man willingly takes upon him a King Puft 
dom, making his Profit by it; and if he cannt cena 
reign himſelf, will dwell with a King, and go with 0 at 
him to the Wars [though he be] ſuch a one as was . Fy y 
 Hydanthyrſus the Scythian, or Lucon the Pontic. [But 7 
] wi 
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1 will There] alſo ſet down his very Diſcourſe, that 
we may ſee, whether, as from the Treble and the 
Baſs Strings their ariſes a Symphony in Muiic, ſo the 
Life of a Man, who chooſes Quietneſs, and Medling 


wich little, accords with him, who, upon any Neceſ- 


ſity, rides along with the Scythians, and manages the 
Affaits of the Tyrants in the Boſphorus : For, | got he, 
that [a wiſe Man] will both go to the Wars, ard lice 
with Potentates, we will again conſider this hereafter ; 
ſome indeed upon the like Arguments, not ſo much as 
ſuſpecting theſe things, and we for ſemblable Reaſons ad- 
mitting them, And a little after; not only with thoſe, 
who have proceeded well, and are become [ Proficients] 
in Diſcipline and [20:4] Manners, as with Leucon aud 
Hyd anthyrſus. 

Some there are, who blame Calliſthenes for ſailin 
to Alexander, in hopes to obtain the rebuilding of 
Olynthus, as Ariſtotle Chad procur'd that] of Stagira; 
and commend Ephorvs, Xenocrates and Menedemus, 
who rejected Alexander. But Chryſippus thruſts [his] 
wiſe Man headforwards for the ſake of Gain, as far as 
Panticapeum, and the Delart of the Sythians. And 
that he does this for the ſake of Profit and Gain, he 
has ſhew'd before, ſuppoſing three ways of gaining 
moſt ſuitable for a wiſe Man; the Firſt by a King- 
dom, the Second by his Friends, and the Third, be- 
ſides theſe, by [teaching of ] Literature. And yer 


he frequently even tires us with his Praiſes of this 
Saying : a 


What need have Men of more, than theſe tao things? 


But in bis Books Of Nature, he ſays, that a wiſe 
Man, if he has loſt the greateſt Wealth (imaginable, 
values it fo little, that he] ſeems to have loſt (but! 
a ſingle Groat. But having there thus elevated and 
puft him up, he again here throws him down to Mer- 
cenarineſs, and [teaching of] Sophiſtry; nay, even 
to asking and receiving beforehand, ſometimes at 
the very Entrance of his Scholar, and otherwhiles 


after ſometime paſt : which he ſays indeed to be the 
more Civil, but to receive before-hand the more 


Vol. IV. T ſure ; 
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fure ; Delay being ſubject to ſuſtain Tnjaries : Now 
he ſays thus; Al/, who are well advii'd, do not require 
their Salary in the ſame manner, but differently; a mul- 
titude of them, as Opportunity offers, not promiſing to 
make [their Scholars] good Men, and that within 4 
Tear; but to do this, as far as in them lies, within a 
Time agreed on. And again going on [he ſays ;] But 
he will know his Opportunity, whether he ought to receive 
his Recompence preſently at the very Entrance (as many 
have done) or to give them Time, this manner being 
more liable to Injuries, but withal, ſeeming the more 
courteous, And how is the wiſe Man a Contemner of 
Wealth, who 1 * a Contract delivers Virtue for 
Money, and if he has not deliver'd it, yet requires 
his Reward, as having done what is in him? Or 
how is he above being endamag'd, when he is fo 
cautious, leſt he be wrong'd of his Recompence ? 

or no Man is wrong'd, who is not endamag'd. 

herefore, though he has elſewhere aſſerted, that a 
wiſe Man cannot be injur'd, he here ſays, that this 
manner [of Dealing] is liable to Injury. | 

In his Book Of a Common=eal, he Lin, That his 
Citizens will neither a&, nor prepare any thing for 
the ſake of Pleaſure, and praiſes Euripides for having 
utter'd this Sentence ; | 


What need have Men of more, than theſe tao things, 
The Fruits of Ceres, and T hirſt-quenching Springs? 


And yet a little after this, going on, he commends 
Diogenes, who forc'd his Nature to paſs from himſelt 
in public and ſaid to thoſe that were preſent ; [ wwſ 
1 could in the ſame manner drive Hunger alſo out of n) 
Belly. What Reaſon then is there to praiſe in the 
fame Books him, who rejects all Pleaſure ; and with- 
al, him who for the ſake of Pleaſure does ſuch 
things, and proceeds to ſuch a Degree of Filthinels ! 
Moreover, having in his Book Of Nature written, 
That Nature has produc'd many Creatures for the 
ſake of Beauty, delighting in Pulchritude, and plea- 
ſing herſelf with Variety, and having added a moſt ab, 


ſurd 
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ſurd Expreſſion, That the Peacock was made for the 
ſake of his Tail, and for the Beauty of it; he has, 
in his Treatiſe Of a Commonweal, ſharply repre- 
hended thoſe, who bred Peacocks and Nightingales, 
as if he were making Laws contrary to the Law- 
giver of the World, and deriding Natare for 
pleaſing herſelf in the Beauty [and Production] of 
fuch Animals to which a wiſe Man would not give a 
Place in his City. For how can it but be abſurd to 
blame thoſe, who nouriſh theſe Creatures, if he 
commends Providence {which created them?] In 
his Fifth Book Of Nature, having ſaid, that Bugs 
profitably awaken us out of our Sleep, that Mice 
make us cautious not to lay up every thing negligent- 
ly; and that tis probable, that Nature, rejoycing in 


0 Variety, takes delight in the Production of fair 
> ? Creatures, he adds theſe Words ; T he Evidence of this 
d. is chiefly ſhewn in the Peacock's Tail; for here ſhe ma- 
4 N that this Animal <vas made for the ſake of his 
iis | ail ; and not the contrary; ſo, the Male being made, 
* the Female follows. In his Book Of a Commonweal, 
his I having ſaid, that we are ready to paint even Dung- 
for hils; a little after he adds, That ſome beauti 
ing their Corn-fields with Vines climing up Trees, and 
* Myrtles ſet in Rows, and keep Peacocks, Doves, 
and Partridges, that they may [hear them] cry and 
873 coo, and Nightingales [to hear them ſing.] Now I 
3 Þﬀ would gladly ask him, what he thinks of Bees and 
ends Honey? For 'twas of Conſequence, that he, who 
aſelf ſaid, Bugs were created profitably, ſhould alfo ſay, 
zwi dhat Bees were created oaproficably, Bur if he al- 
fny I lows theſe a Place in his City, why does he drive 
the away his Citizens from things that are pleaſing, and 
ich- delight the Ear ? To be brief, as he would be very 
ſuch abſurd, who ſhould blame the Gueſts for eating 


Sweet-meats, and other Delicacies, and drinking of 
Wine; and at the ſame time commend him who in- 
& vited them, and prepar'd ſuch things for them; ſo 
he that praiſes Providencs which has afforded 
Fiſhes, Birds, Honey and Wine, and at the ſame 

METS time 
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time finds fuult with thoſe who reje& not theſe 
things, nor content themſelves with, x 


The Fruits of Ceres, and thirſtguenching Springs, 


Which are preſent and ſufficient to nouriſh us, ſeems 
to make no ſcruple of ſpeaking things contradictory 
to himſelf. 

Moreover, having ſaid in his Book Of Exhortations, 
that the having carnal Commerce with our Mothers, 
Daughters or Siſters, the eating any ſort of Food, and 
the going from a [Woman's] Bed, or a dead Carcaſs 


to the Temple, have been without reaſon blam'd, 


he affirms, That we ought for theſe things to have a 
Regard to the brute Beaſts, and from what is done 
by them, conclude, that none of theſe is abſurd, or 
contrary to Nature. For that the Compariſons of 
other Animals are fitly made for this purpoſe [to 
ſhew] that neither their Coupling, Bringing-forth, 
nor dying in the Temples, pollutes the Divinity. 
Vet he again in his Fifth Book Of Nature ſays, that 
Heſiod rightly forbids the Piſſing into Rivers and Foun- 
tains ; and that we ſhould rather abſtain from ma- 
king Water againſt any Altar, or Statue of the 
Gods ; and that tis not to be admitted for an Argu- 
ment, that Dogs, Aſſes and young Children do it, 
who have no Diſcretion or Conſideration of ſuch 
things. Tis therefore abſurd to ſay in one Place, 
thit the ſavage Example of irrational Animals is fit 
[to be conſider d] and in another, that tis unreaſon- 
able (to alledge it.] 

To give a Solution ta the Inclinations, when a Man 
ſeems to be neceſſitited by exterior Cauſes, ſome 
Philoſophers place in the principal Faculty of the 
Soul, a certain adventitious Motion, which is chiet- 
ly manifeſted in dubious things, compar'd with one 
another. For when with two things altogether alike, 
and of equal Importance, there is a neceſſity to 
chooſe the one, there being no Cauſe inclining to 
either, for that neither of them differs from the 
other, this adventitious Power of the Soul, ſeizing 


on its Inclination, determines the Doubt, ch 
1 — 
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diſcourſing againſt theſe Men, as offering Violence to 
Nature by the contrary, in many [Places] alledges 
the Dye and the Ballance, and ſeveral [other] things, 
which cannot fall, or bend, either one way or other, 
without ſome Cauſe or Difference, either wholly 
within them, or coming to them from without ; For 
that what is cauſeleſs, is wholly inſubſiſtent, as alto 
what is fortaitous ; and that in thoſe Mntions, de- 
visd by ſome, and call'd adventitious, there occur 
lcertain] obſcure Cauſes, which, being conceal'd 
from us, moe our Inclinations to one fide or 
other. Theſe are ſome of thoſe things, which are 
moſt evidently known to have been frequently ſaid by 
him; but what he has ſaid contrary to this, not lying 
ſo expos'd to every one's Sight, I will ſet down in his 


b own Words. For in his Book Of Fudzing, having 
» ſuppos'd two running (for a Wager] to have exadl 

s finiſh'd their Race together, he examins what is fit 
7. for the Judge [in this Caſe] to do? Whether, ſays 
it he, may the Fudge give the Palm to <uhich of them ke 
1 - will, alttougb they both happen to be ſo familiar to him, 
a- that he would in ſome ſort rather beſtot on them ſome- 
ne 2 what of his oc [than deprive them of <vhat is theirs ?} 
u- |peo ſo that the Pali being common to both, may be, as if Lets 
it bd been caſt, given to either, according to the Inclina- 
ich | tion he chances to have ; I ſay the Iuclination he chances 
ce, to have, ſuch, as when two Groats, every way elſe alike, 


fit a beine pr.ſ-nted to us, we incline to one of them, and 
rale it. And in his Sixth Book Of Duties, having 

ſaid that there are ſome things not worthy of much 
Study or Attention, he thinks we ought, as if we | 
had caſt Lots, to commit the Choice of thole things N 
to tae caſual Inclinition of the Mind: 4, if, ſiys he, 
of thoſe who try the ſame tt Groats, ſome ſtrould ſay 
this, ard others that to be good, and there being no more 
Cauſe for the taking of one than the other, we ſhould leave 
off making any farther Enquiry into their Value, and 
take that, which chances [to come ff to hand.] In 
another Pl:ce he ſys, taar caſting Lots for this, we 
ſhall yet [perhaps] take the worſt of them. For in 
theſe Paſſiges, the caving of Lots, and rae caſual 
Z In- 
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Inclining of the Mind, which is without any Cauſe, 
co ee the [Choice, or] taking of indifferent 
ane is 3 

In this Third Book Of Logic, having ſaid, that 
Plato, Ariſtotle, and [thoſe, who came after them, 
even to Poſemon and Straton, but eſpecially Socrates, 
diligently ſtudy'd Logic, and having cry'd out, that 
one would even chooſe to err with theſe, ſuch and 
fo great Men, he brings in theſe Words; For if they 
bad ſpoken of theſe things curſorily, one might pe rbaps have 
cavil'd at this Place; but having treated of Logic, as one 
of the hay « and moſt neceſſary Faculties, tis not pre- 
bable, they ſbould have been ſo much miſtaken, having 
been ſuch in all [the Parts of Philoſophy,} as wwe efteen: 
them. Why. then might ſome one ſay to him, do 
you neyer ceaſe to oppoſe and gn againſt ſuch 
and. ſo. great Men, as if you thought them to err in 
the principal and greateſt Matters? For ['tis not 
probable] that they writ ſeriouſly of Logic, and 
only tranſitorily, and in ſport of the Beginning, 
End, Gods, and " > wt in which you affirm their 
Diſcourſe to be blind, and contradictory to itſelf, 

and to have a Thouſand other Faults. | 
Im one Place he ſays, [That the Vice, call'd by 
the Greeks] *'Emiya/pexaxia, or the rejoycing at other 
Mens Harms, has no Being; ſince no good Man ever 
Tejoyc'd at another's Evils. But in his Second Book 
Of Good, having declar'd Envy to be a Sorrow at 
other Mens Good, to wit, in ſuch as deſire the De- 
preſſion of their Neighbours, that themſelves may 
excel, be joins to it this. Rejoycing at other Mens 
Harms [ſaying thus: ] To this is contiguous the Rejoy- 
cing at other Mens Harms in ſuch, as for like Cauſes de- 
_ fire to have their Neighbours low ; but in thoſe, that 
ave turn'd according to other natural Motions, is ingen- 
dred Mercy. For he manifeſtly admits the Joy at 
other Mens Harms to be ſubſiſtent, as well as Envy 
and Mercy; though in other Places he affirms it to 
have no Subſiſtence; as Ihe does] alſo the Hatred «f 
Wickednels, and the Deſire of diſhoneſt 1 1 2 
| | v10g i 
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Having in many Places ſaid, that thoſe, who have 
a long time been happy, are nothing more ſo, but 
equilly, and in like manner with thoſe, who have 
but a Moment been Partakers of Felicity, he has 
agiin in many other Places affirm'd, that tis not fit 
to ſtretch our fo much as a Finger for [the obtaining] 
momentary Prudence, which flies away like a Flaſh | 
of Lightning. *'Twill be ſufficient to ſet down, what 
is to this Purpoſe written by him in his ſixth Book 


Of Mor I Queſtions, For having ſaid, that every 
0 good thing does neither equally cauſe Joy, nor 2 
good Deed [the like] Glorying, he ſubjoins theſe 
g 1 {Words] For if a Man ſhould have Wiſdom only for a 
„ © Moment of Time, or the leaſt Minute of Life, he ought 
not ſo much as to ſtretch out his Finger for ſuch a ſhoyt- 
h i'd Prudence, thouch Men are neither more happy for 
in being longer ſo, nor is Eternal Felicity more eligible than 
ot I that, which laſts but a Moment. If he had indeed 
nd held Prudence to be a Good, producing Felicity, as 
1g, Ezpicurus thought, one ſhould have blam'd only the 
ein |} Abſurdicy and the Paradoxicalneſs of this Opinion; 
elf, but ſince Prudence of itſelf is not another thing [dif- 
* fering] from Felicity, but Felicity itſelf: how is it 
by nota Contradiction to ſay, That momentary Happi- 
he: |: neſs is equally deſirable with eternal, and yet that 
ever momentary Happinels is nothing worth? — 
oh Chryſippus alſo ſays, That the Virtues follow one 
Wat another, and that not only he, who has one, has all, 
De- but alſo that he, who acts according to any one of 
may | them, acts according to them all; and he affirms, 
Mens that there is not any Man perfect, who is not poſſeſ- 
Re jo). ſed of all the Virtues, nor any Action perfect, to the 
21 de- doing of which all the Virtues do not concur. But 
that yet in his ſixth Book Of Moral Queſtions, he ſays, 
gen- That a good Man does not always act valiantly, nor 


2 vitious Man always fearfully ; for certain Objects 
being preſented to the Fancies, the one muſt perſiſt 
in his Judgments, and the other depart from them ; 
and he ſays that tis not probable, a wicked Man 
ſhould be always indulging his Luſt. If then to att 
valiantly, is the ſame thing as to uſe Fortitude ; and 
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to act timorouſly, as to yield to Fear; they [cannot 
but] ſpeak Contradictions, who ſay, That he who is 
poſſeſsd [of either Virtue or Vice] acts at the ſame 
time according to all the Virtues, or [all the} Vices, 
and yet that a valiant Man does not always act vali- 
| antly, nor a vitious Man timorouſly. 

He defines Rhetoric to be an Art concerning the 
Ornament, and the ordering of a Diſcourſe, that is 
pronounc'd. And farther in his ficſt Book he has | 
written thus, 4d I am not only of Opinion that a Re- 
gard ought to be had to a liberal and ſimple adorning of { 
Words ; but alſo [that Care is to te taken] for proper | ' 

: 
t 


Geſtures, according to the interjected Stops of the Voice, 
and the Compoſitions of the Countenance and Hands. Yet 
he, who is in this place ſo curious and exact, again 
in the ſame Book, ſpeaking of the Colliſion of the 
Vowel, ſays; We ought not only, to let theſe thing, 
paſs, mindiag [ ſomocubat, that is} better, ut alſo [to 
neglect] certain Obſcurities and Deſects, nay, Solœciſims 
alſo, of which others, [and theſe] net a few, would be 
aſbam d. Certiinly in one Place to allow thoſe, who 
woull ſpeak eloquently [fo carefully] to diſpoſe their 
Speech, [as even} to [obſerve] a Decorum [Liu the ve- 
15 Compolition] of their Mouth and Hands; and in 
another place [to forbid] the taking Care of Defedts 
and Abſurdities, and the being aſham'd even of com- 
mitting Solcœciſms, is the Property of a Man, who 
Little cares, what he ſays, but raſhly} utters, what- 
ever comes [firſt] into [his Mouth]. 

Moreover in his [Natural Poſitions] having warn'd 
us [not to trouble our ſelves, but] to be at quiet 
about ſuch thixgs, as require Experience and Hiſtory, 
he ſays; Let us not think aſter the ſame mmner wit) 
Plata, that lizuid Nouriſoment is cenvey'd to the urs 

: Lungs, and dry to the Stomach; nor let us embrace other Ft wit! 

: Errors, like to theſe. Now 'tis my Opinion, that to 
reprehend others, and then not to keep one's ſel 
from falling into thoſe things, which one has repre- 
hended, is the greateſt of Contradictions, and ſhame- 
fulleſt of Errors. But he ſays, that the Connexions, 
| [made] by the ten [principal] Axioms, — 10 
a "hows 
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above a Million in Number, having neither ſearch'd 
diligently into it by himſelf, nor att lin'd to the Truth 
by Men experienc'd in it. Yet Plato had to teſtify - 
for him, the moſt renown'd of the Phyſicians, Ba- 
pocrates, Philiſtion, and Dioxippus the Dilciple of Hy- 
porrates; and of the Poets, Euripides, Aleus, Expolis, 
and Er. atoſthenes, who all ſiy, that the Drink paſles 
through the Lungs. But all the Arithmeticians refel 
Chry/ippus, amongſt whom alſo is Hizparchas, demon- 

rating, that the Error of his Computation is very 
great; if indeed the A hrmative makes of the con- 
next Axioms one hundred and three thouſand forty 
and nine, and the Negative three hundred and ten 
thouſand, nine hundred fifty and two. 

Some of the Antients have ſaid, that the ſame be- 
fel Zeno, which befals him, who has ſowr Wine, 
which he can ſell neither for Vinegar nor Wine; for 
his Precedent, as he call'd it, cannot be diſpos'd of, 
either as good, or indifferent. But CHryſibpus has 
made the Matter yet far more intricate; for he ſome- 
times ſays, That they are mad, who make no Ac- 
count ol Riches, Health, Freedom from Pain, and 
Integrity of the Body, nor take any Care to attain 
them, and having cited that Sentence of Heſiod, 


Mork hard, O God-born Perſes 


He cries out, that twould be a Madneſs to adviſe 
the contrary, and lay, 1 


Mork not, O G:d-born Perſes 


And in his Book Of Lives he affirms, that a wiſe 
Man will for the ſake of Gain live with Kirigs, and 
teach for Money, receiving from ſome of his Scho- 
Lis his Reward before-hand, and making contract 
with others of them; and in his ſeventh Book Of 
Duties he ſays, that he will [not ſcruple to] turn his 
Heels thrice over his Head, it for ſo doing ke ma 
have a Talent. In his firſt Book Of god T kings, be 
1 and grants to thoſe that deſire it, to call theſe 
'recedents Good, and their Contraries Evil, in theſe 
very Words: If any one will, according to theſe Permu- 

| T tations, 
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tations, call one thing good to himſelf, and another evil, 
baving a Regard to theſe things, and not wandring elſe- 
evhere, nor failing in the Underſtanding of the things 
fr the let him in the reſt accommodate himſelf to Cuſtom 


for the Denominations. Having thus in this Place ſet 
his Precedent ſo near, and mixt it with Good, he | 
again ſays, That none of theſe things belongs at all | 
to us, but that Reaſon withdraws and averts us from all 
fuch things; for he has written thus in his firſt Book 
Of Exhortations. And in his third Book Of Nature, 
he ſays, That ſome eſteem thoſe happy, who reign, 
and are rich ; which is all one, as if thoſe ſhould be 
zeputed happy, who make Water in golden Cham- 
ber-pots, and wear | rages Fringes. But to a good 
Man, the Lo of his whole Eſtate, is but as the 
Loſing of one Groat ; and the being ſick, no more 
than if he had ſtumbled. Wherefore he has not fil- 
led Virtne only, but Providence alſo with theſe Con- 
traditions, For. Virtue would ſeem to the utmoſt 
degree fordid and fooliſh, if it {hould buſy itſelf 
about ſuch Matters, and enjoyn a wiſe Man for their 
fake to fail to Boſphorus, or tumble with his Heels 
ever his Head. And Fupiter would be very ridicu- 
lous to be ſtyl'd Cteſius, Epicarpius, and Charidotes ; be- 
cauſe forſooth he gives the Wicked golden Cham- 
ber-Pots, and golden-Fringes, and the Good ſuch 
things as are hardly worth a Groat, when through 
_ Fepit:r's Providence they become rich. And yet 
much more ridiculous is Atello, if he fits to give 
Oracles..concerning golden Fringes and Chathber 
pots, and the recovering of a Stumble. But they 
make this Repugnancy yet more evident by their 
Demonſtration : For they ſay, that what may be 
us both well and ill, the ſame is neither 4 not 
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bad: But Fools make an Ill uſe of Riches, Health th 

and Strength of Body therefore none of theſe is e 
good. If therefore God gives not Virtue to Men, but Pg ny | 
Honeſt y is eligible of itſelf, and yet beſtows on them 85 
Riches and Health without Virtue, he confers them N ura; 
not on thole, who will uſe them well, but ill, that — 
3s hurtfully, ſhamefully and perniciouſly. Nov, if W fol th; 
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the Gods indeed can beſtow Virtue, and do not, the 
are not good; but if they cannot make Men good, 
neither can they help them. Now [to ſay, j that the 
Gods judge thoſe, who are otherwiſe made good, ac- 
cording to Virtue and Strength, is nothing [to the pur- 
pu :] for good Men alſo judge evil ones according to 
irtue and Strength: So that they do no more aid 
Men, than they are aided by them. 

Now Cbryſippus neither profeſſes himſelf to be vir- 
tuous, nor any one of his Diſciples and Teachers. 
Waat then do they think of others, but thoſe things 
which they ſay : That they are mad Fools, Impious, 
Tranſgreffors of the Laws, and in the utmoſt degree 
of Milery and Unhappineſs? And yet they ſay, that 
our Affairs, tho' we act thus miſerably, are govern'd 


changing [their Mind] ſhould deſire. to hurt, afflict, 
overthrow, and quite cruſh us, they could not put 
us in a worſe Condition, than we already are, as 
Cbryſippus demonſtrates, that Life can neither admit 
an Exceſs of Miſery or of Happineſs.; ſo that if it 
had a Voice, it would pronounce theſe Words ot 
Hercules: 


. I am ſo full of Miſeries, there is 

ach No Place to ſtoto them in —— 

agh Now who can imagine any Aſſertions more repug- 
eta ut to one another than that of Cbryſippus concern- 

"he ing the Gods, and that concerning Men; when he 
er © fays, that the Gods do in the beſt manner poſſible 

the) provide for Men; and yet Men are in the worſt Con- 

heit dition imaginable ? 

7 be 5 Some of the Pythagoreans blame him for having, in 
no" his Book Of Fuſtice, written concerning Cocks, that 
alth they are uſefully procreated, becauſe they awaken us 
e from our Sleep, hunt out Scorpions and animate us 
„bir to Battle, breeding in us a certain Emulation to ſhew 
hem Courage; and yer that we muſt eat them, leſt the 


Number of Chickens . ſhould be. greater than were 
= expedient. But he ſo derides thoſe, who blame him 
for this, that he bas * thus concerning 1 | 
| 2 Tas. 
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by the Providence of the Gods. Now if the Gods, 
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"the Saviour, Creator and Father of Juſtice, Equity 
and Peace, in his third Book Of the Gods : As Cities 
overc harg d (with too great u Number of Citizens,)] ſend 
forth Colonies into other ' Places, and make Mar upon 
ſome; ſo does God give the Beginnings of Corruption. 
And he brings in Euripides for a Witneſs with others, 
Who ſay, That the Trojan War was caus'd by the 
Gods, to exhauſt the Multitude of Men. 

But letting pals their other Abſurdities (for our 
| Deſign is not to enquire, what they have ſaid amiſs, 
but only what they have ſaid diſſonantly to them- 
elves) confider, how he always attributes to the 
zods ſpecious and kind Appellations; but at the 
ſame time cruel, barbarous and Gal:tiar Deeds. For 
thoſe ſo great Slaughters and Carnages, as were the 
Productions of the Trojan Wat, and again of the 
Median and Peloponneſian, were no way like to Co- 
lonies, unleſs theſe Men know of ſome Cities built 
in Hell, and under the Earth. But Chry/ipprs makes 
God like to Detotarus, the Galati vn King, who ha- 

ving many Sons, and being deſirous to leave his 
Kingdom and Houſe to one of them, kill'd all the 
reſt; as he that cuts and prunes away all the ctker 
Branches from the Vire, that one, which he leaves 
-emiining, may grow ftrong and great; but the 
Vinedrefler does this, the Sprigs being flender and 
weak. And we, to favour a Bnch, take from her 
many of her new-born Puppies, whilſt they are yet 
blind. But Fupiter, having not only ſuffer'd and 
ſeen Men to grow up, but having alſo both created 
and increas'd them, plagues them [afrerwards,} de- 
viſing Occaſions of their Deſtrudtion and Corrup- 
tion; [whereas] he ſhould (rather] not have gi— 
ven [them] any Cauſes and Begiunings of Gen-- 
ration. 

However this is but a ſmall Matter; but that: 
vhich follows,] is greater. For there is no War 
mongſt Men without Vice. But ſometimes [Luxury, 
r the Love of Pleaſure, ſometimes [Avarice, ot! 

Love of Money, and ſometimes [Ambition, or! 
ae Love of Glory and Rule, is the Cauſe of it. 1t 
> there- 
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therefore God is the Author of Wars, [he muſt be] 
alſo of Sins, provoking and perverting Men. And 
et himſelf __ in his Trextiſe Of Judgment, and 
is ſecond Book Of the Gods, That 'tis no way ratio- 


nal to fay, that the Divinity is in any reſpedt the 


Cauſe of Diſhoneſty. For as the Law can no way 
be tie Cauſe of Tranſgreſſion, ſo neither can the 
Gods of being impious ; therefore neither is it ra- 
tional, that they ſhould be the Cauſes of any thing 
that is filthy. What therefore can be more filthy to 
Men, than the mutual Killing of one another ? To 
which Chry/i>pus ſays, That God gives Beginnings. 
But ſome one perhaps will ſay, taat he elſewhere 
praiſes Euripides for faying, 


If Gods do ought d ſboneſt, they're no Gods : 
And again: 


"Tis a moſt eaſy thing t accuſe the Gol: | 

As if we were now doing any thing elſe, than ſet- 
ting down ſuch Words and Sentences of his, as are 
1 to one another. Vet that very thing, 
which is now pr tis d, may be objected, not once, or 
twice, or thrice, but even ten thouſand times agiinſt 
Chryſippus : 


Iii a moſt eaſy thing accuſe the Gods. 


For firſt having in his Book Of Nature, compar'd 
the Eternity of Motion to a Drink, made of divers 
Species, confuſedly mix'd together, turning and jumb- 
ling the things that are made, ſome this way, others 
tart way, he goes on thus: Now the Adn:niſtration 
of the Univerſe pro-e:dins in this inner, tis of Ne- 
ceſſity we ſhould be in the Condition ave ave, whether 
conty wy to our own Niture ce are ſick or maim d, or 
whether eve are Gr.mmarizns, or Muſicians, Anl 
again a little after: According to this Reaſon, we ſh 201 
ſry the like of our Hirtue and Vice, and generally of 
Arts, or the Ig norance of Arts, as I have ſaid. And a 
little after, taking away all Ambiguity, Che ſays :] 
For no particular thing, not even the leaſt, can be 2 
Wits 
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wiſe, than according to common Nature, and its Reaſon. 
But that common Nature and the common Reaſon of 
Nature is [with him] Fate and Providence, and Ju- 
piter is not unknown even to the Antipodes. For theſe 
things are every where inculcated by them; and he 
affirms, that Homer ſaid very well, 
ä T he Will of Jove as done; 
Having wh to Fate, and the Nature of the 
Univerſe. How then do theſe agree, both that God 
is no way the Cauſe of any diſhoneſt thing ; and 
- again, that not even the leaft thing [imaginable] can 
be otherwiſe done, than according to common Na- 
ture and its Reaſon? For amongſt all things, that 
are done, there muſt of neceſſity be alſo diſhoneſt 
things. And though Epicurut indeed turns himſelf 
every way, and ſtudies Artifices, deviſing how to de- 
liver, and ſet looſe our voluntary Free Will from 
this eternal Motion, that he may not leave Vice irre- 
prehenſible; [yet Chry/ippus) gives it, [to wit, Vice, 
a. moſt abſolute Liberty, as being done not only of 
Neceſſity or according to Fate, but alſo according to 
the Reaſon of God, and beſt Nature. And theſe 
things are yet farther ſeen, in what he ſays after- 
wards, being thus Word for Word: For common Na- 
ture extending to all things, it will be of neceſſity that 
every thing, howſoever done in Reaſon, and in what- 
ſoever of its Parts, muſt be done according to this 
[common Nature] and the Reaſon of this proceeding on 
wit bout any Impediment. Fer there. is nothing without, 
"that can hinder the Adminiſtration, nor is there any of 
the' Parts, that can be mov d, or habituated otherwi/”, 
than according to common Nature. What then are theſe 
Habits and Motions of the Parts? *Tis manifeſt, that 
the Habits are Vices and Diſeaſes, Covetouſneſs, 
Luxury, Ambition, Cowardice, Injuſtice ; and that 
the Motions are Adulteries, Thefts, T reaſons, Mur- 
ders, Parricides. Of theſe Chry/ippas thinks, that no 
one, either little or great, is contrary to the Reaſon 
of Fupiter, the Law, Juſtice and Providence; ſo nei- 
ther the tranſgreſſing of the Law is done againſt the 
Law, nor the acting unjuſtly, againſt Juſtice, nor the 
9 5 Com- 
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committing of Sin, _—_— Providence. And yet he 
ſays, That God puniſhes Vice, and does many things 
for the chaſtizing of the Wicked. And in his ſecond 
Book Of the Gods, he ſays, That many Adverſities 
ſometimes befal the Good, not as they do the Wick- 
ed, for Puniſhment, but according to another Diſ- 
penſation, as it is in Cities, And again in theſe 
Words: Firſt we are to underſtand of Evils in like man- 
ner, as has been ſaid before; then, that theſe things are 
diſtributed according to the Reaſon of Jupiter, whether 
for Puniſhment, or according to ſome other Diſpenſation, 
having in ſome ſort [ Reſpect] to the Univerſe. This 
therefore is indeed ſevere, that Wickednels is both 


done and puniſh'd according to the Reaſon of Ju- 


piter. But he aggravates this Contradiction in his 
ſecond Book Of Nature, written thus: Vice, in reſe- 
rence to grievous Accidents, bas a certain Reaſon of its 
own, For it is alſo in ſome ſort according to the Reaſon 
of Nature, and, as | may ſo ſay, is not wholly uſeleſs in 
reſpe of the Univerſe : For otherwiſe alſo there would 
not be any Good, Thus does he reprehend thoſe, that 
diſpute indifferently on both ſides, who out of a De- 
ſue to ſay ſomething wholly ſingular, and more ex- 
2 eee, every thing, affirms, That [Men] 

o not unprofitably cut Purſes, calumniate and play 
the Madmen, and tuat tis not unprofitable, there 
thould be unprofitable, hurtful and unhappy [Per- 
ſons.] What manner [of God] then is Jupiter, I mean 
Chryſippus's L Jupiter,] who puniſhes an Act neither 
done willingly, nor unprofitably ? For Vice is indeed 
according to Chryſippus s Diſcourſe, wholly reprehen- 
ſible ; but Jupiter is to be blam'd, whether he has 
made Vice, being an unprofitable thing, or having 
made it not unprofitably, puniſhes it. Again, in his 
firſt Book Of Fuſtice, having ſpoken of the Gods, 
as reſiſting the Injuſtices of ſome, he ſays, But wwhol- 


| Iy to take away Vice, is neither poſſible nor expe- 
dent. [Whether it were not better] that Law- 


breaking, Injuſtice and Folly, ſhould be taken 
away, is not the Deſign of this preſent Diſcourſe to 
enquire. But he himſelf, as much as in him lies, BY 
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of the Gods, whom we eſteem beneficial and gracious We 
to Men. And theſe things being frequently ſaid by 
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bis Philoſophy taking away Vice, which tis not ex- 
p2dient to take away, does ſomething repugnant both 
ty Reaſon and God. Beſides this, ſaying, That 


God refiſts ſome Injuſtices, he agiin infinuates the 


Inequality of Sins. 
Having often written, that there is nothing repre- 
henſible, 8 to be compliin'd of in tue World, 
all things being tiniſh'd according to a moſt excellent 
Nature; he again elſewhere leaves certain Negli- 
nces to be reprehended, and thoſe not concerning 
Fall or baſe Matters. For having in his Third 
Book Of Subſtance, related, that ſome ſuch things bef.! 
honeſt and good Men, he ſays, Whether it be, that 
ſome Things are not regarded, as in great Families, ſome 
Bran, yea, and ſome Grains of Corn alſo are ſcatter'd, 
the Generality being [nevertheleſs] well order d; or 
whether there are Lim] evil Genii ſet over ſuch things, 
in which indeed there are faulty Negtizences ; and he al- 
ſo affirms, that there is much neceſſity intermixt. | 
tet paſs, how inconſiderite it is, to compare ſuch 
Accidents, befalling honeſt and good Men, as were 
the Condemnation of Socrates, the burning of Pyih1- 
goras, whilſt he was yet living, 15 the Cyloneans; the 
per to Death, and that with Torture, of Zero, 
y the Tyrant Demulus; and of Antiphon by Diony- 
frus, with the letting of Bran fall. But that the:e 
ſhould be evil Genii plac'd by Providence over ſuch 
Charges ; how-can it but be a Reproach to God, as 
Lit would] to a King, to commit the [Adminiſtration 
of his] Provinces to evil and raſh Governors and 
Captains, and ſuffer the beſt [of his Subjects] to be 
deſpis d and ill treated by them? And furthermore, 
if there is much Neceſſity mix'd amongſt Attic; 
then God has not Power over them all, nor are the) 
all adminiſtred according to his Reaſon. 
He contends much againſt Epicurus, and thoſe thi! 
tike away Providence from the Congep ions we h. v. 


them, there is no neceſſity of ſetting down the Words 
Yet all do not conceive the Gods to be good [10 
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fivourable] to us. For ſee what the Fews and 
Syrians think of the Gods; look alſo into their 
Poems, with how much Superſtition they are fill'd. 
But there is not any one in a manner to ſpeak of, 
that imagines God to be corruptible, or have been 
born. And to omit all others, Antipater the Tarſian, 
in his Book Of the Gods, writes thus, word for word ; 
But te render all the Diſcourſe perſpicuous, we will briefly 
repeat the Opinion we have concerning God. We under- 


ſtand therefore God to be an Animal, bleſſed and incorruy- 


tible, and beneficial to Men. And then expounling 
every one of theſe [Terms] he ſays: And indeed all 
eſteem the Gods to be incorruptible, Chryſippus there- 
fore is, according ta Autipater, one not concern d; 
for he thinks none of the Gods, except Fupiter, to 
be incorruptible ; but that they all were equally 
born, and ſhall die. Theſe things are, in a manner, 
every where ſaid by him. But T will ſet down his 
Words out of his Third Book Of the Gods, according 
to another Diſcourſe, For ſome of them are born and 
corruptible; but others not born. And to demonſtrate 
theſe things from the Beginning, <ill be more fit for 
a Treatiſe of Niture. For the Sun, the Moon, and 
other Geds, who are of a like Nature, were begotten ; 
but Jupiter is eternal. And again going on; But 
the like will be ſaid concerning dying and being bern, both 
concerning the other Geds, and Jupiter. Fer they indeed 


ere corruptible, but It Parts incerruptible. With theſe 


I compare a few of the things ſaid by Antipater, 


= Whoſoever they are that ſhall take azvay ſrom the Gods 
; Beneficence, they touch but in part the Prenotion of them, 
| ard according to the ſame Reaſon, they alſo, «ho think 
s They participate of Generation and Corruption. If then 


he, who eſtzems the Gods corruptible, is equally 


| ablurd with him, who thinks them not to be provi- 
dent and gracious to Men, Ciry/ipprs is no leſs in an 


Error than Epicurus. For, one of them deprives the 


Gods of Beneficence, the other of Incorruptibility. 


And moreover, Chryſippus, in his Third Book Of 
the Gods, [treating] of the other Gods being nou- 
nih'd, ſays thus; The other Gods indeed uſe Nowriſh- 
ment, 
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ment, being equally ſuſtain'dly it; but Jupiter and the 
World, aſter another manner than thoſe, who are con- 
ſum d, and were engender'd by Fire. Here indeed he 
declares, that all the other Gods are nouriſh'd, ex- 
cept the World and Jupiter: But in his Firſt Book 

Providence, he ſays, That Jupiter increaſes, till 
he has conſum'd all Things into himſelf. For fince 
Death is the Separation of the Soul ſrom the Body, and 
the Soul of the World is not indeed ſeparated, but in- 
creaſes continually, till it has conſum d all Matter into 
itſelf, tit not to be ſaid, That the World dies. Who can 
therefore appear to ſpeak Things more contradiftory 
to himſelf than he, who ſays, That the ſame God 
[is nouriſh'd, and not. nouriſh'd :] Nor is there any 
need of gathering this by Argument; for himſelf 
has plainly written in the ſame Place; But the World 
alone is ſaid to be ſelf-ſufficient, becauſe it alone has in 
itſelf all things it ſtands in need of, and is nouriſh d 
and augmented of }tſelf, the other Parts being mutually 
ehang d into one another. He is then repugnant to him- 
ſelf, not only by declaring in one Place, that all the 
Gods are nouriſh'd, except the World and Fupiter ; and 
ſaying in another, that the World alſo is nouriſh'd ; 
but much more, when he affirms, that the World 
increaſes by nouriſhing itſelf : Now the contrary had 
been {much more] probable, [to wit] that the World 
alone does not increaſe, having its own Deſtruction 
for its Food ; but that Addition and Increaſe are in- 
cident to the other Gods, who are nouriſh'd from 
without, and the World is rather conſum'd into 
them, if ſo it is, that the World feeds on itſelf, and 
they always receive ſomething, and are nouriſh'd 
from that. | 

Secondly, The Conception of the Gods contains in 
it Felicity, Bleſſedneſs, and Self-perfe&ion. Where- 
fore alſo Euripides is commended for ſaying ; 


For God, if truly God, does nothing want 
Of theſe ; and all their Speeches are but Cant. 


Zut Chryſipps, in the Places I have alledg'd, ſays, 


that the World only is ſelf-ſufficient, W 
f | 0 
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alone has in itſelf all things it needs. What then 
follows from this, that the World alone is ſelf- ſuffi- 
cient? That neither the Sun, Moon, nor any other 
of the Gods is ſelf-ſufficient, and not being ſelf-ſufh- 
cient, they are not happy or bleſſed. 

He ſays, that the Infant in the Womb is nouriſh'd 
by Nature, like a Plant; but when it is brought 
forth, being cool'd and harden'd by rhe Air, it 
changes its Spirit and becomes an Animal ; whence 
the Soul is not unfitly nam'd P/yche, becauſe of this 
Refrigeration. But again he eſteems the Soul the 
more ſubtil and fine Spirit of Nature, therein contra- 
dicting himſelf ; for Lon can a ſubtil thing be made 
of a groſs one, and be rarify'd by Refrigeration and 
Condenſation ? And what is more, how does he, 
declaring an Animal to be made by Refrigeration, 
think the Sun to be animated, which is of Fire, and 
made of an Exhalation, chang'd into Fire ? For he 
ſays in his Third Book Of Nature; Now the Chang? 
of Fire is ſuch, that it is turn'd by the Air into Water; 
and the Earth ſubſiſting of this, the Air exbales; the 
Air being ſubtilix d, the ther [or Fire] is produc'd 
round about it; and the Stars are, with the Sun, kindled 


from the Sea, Now what is more contrary to Kind- 


ling than Refrigeration, or to Rarefaction than Con- 
denſation? [of which] the one makes Water and 
Earth of Fire and Air, and the other changes that, 
which is moiſt and earthy, into Fire and Air. Bat 
yet in one place he makes Kindling, in another 
Cooling to. be the Beginning of Animation. And 
he moreover ſays, that, w the Inflammation 
1s throughout, it lives, and is an Animal ; but 
being again extinct and thickned, it is turn'd 
into Water and Earth, and Corporeity. Now in 
his Firſt Book Of Providence, he ſays, For the World, 
indeed, being wholly ſet on Fire, is preſently alſo the 
Soul and Guide of itſelf ; but when being chang d into 
Moiſture, and the Soul remaining within it, it imſome 
fort paſſes with that into a Body and Soul, ſo as to congſ 
f them, it is then after another manner. Here, forſooth, 
be plainly ſays, that the inanimate parts of _ 
| Wor 
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World are, by Inflammation, turn'd into an animated 
thing; and that again by Extinction the Soul is re- 
lid and moiſtned, being chang'd into Corporeity. 
He ſeems therefore very abſurd, one while by Retr: 
geration making Animals of ſenſeleſs things ; and 
again, by the ſame changing the greateſt part of the 
World's Soul into ſenſeleſs and inanimate Things. 
But beſides this, his Diſcourſe concerning the Ge- 
neration of the Soul, has a Demonſtration contrary 
to his own Opinion; for he ſays, That the Soul is 
generated, when the Infant is already brought forth, 
dhe Spirit being chang'd by Refrigeration, as by 
hardning. Now for the Souls being engendred, 
and that after the Birth, he chiefly uſes this Demon- 
ſtration, That the Children are, for the moſt part, 
in Manners and Inclinations, like to their Parents. 
Now the Repugnancy- of theſe things is evident. 
For tis not poſſible, that the Soul, which is L not 
enerated [till ] after the Birth; ſhould have its 
reer before the Birth; or it will fall out, that 
the Soul is like, before it is generated ; that is, it 
will be in Likeneſs, and yet not be, becauſe it is not 
yet generated. But if any one ſays, that the Like. 
nels being bred in the Tempers of the Bodies, the 
Souls are chang'd, when they are generated, be 
_ deſtroys the Argument of the Soul's being generate:. 
For thus it may come to paſs, that the Soul, though 
not generated, may at its Entrance into the Body 
be chang'd by the Mixture of Likeneſs. 
le ſys ſometimes, that the Air is light, and 
mounts upwards, and ſometimes, that 'ris neithet 
heavy nor light, For in his Second Book Of Adolfo, 
he ſays, That the Fire being without Gravity, 20 
cends upwards, and the Air like to that; the Wat?! 
approaching more to the Earth, and the Air to tt 
Fire. But in his Phyſical Arts, he inclines to ti 
other Opinion, that the Air of itſelf has neither G1 
vity nor Levity. He ſays that the Air is by Natur? 
Dark, and uſes this as an Argument of its being all 


the firſt Cold; for that its Darkneſs is oppolſite 0 
the Brightneſs, and its Coldneſs to the Heat of 7 
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4 Moving this in his Book Of Nttural Queſtions, ha 
e again in his Treatiſe Of H-bits, ſays, That Habits 


v. are nothing elſe but Airs: For Bodies are contain'd 
2 by theſe, and the Cauſe that every one of the Bodies 
nd contain'd in [any] Habit, is ſuch [as it is ] the 
ne containing Air, which they call in Iron Hardneſs, in 


Stone Solid neſs, in Silver Whiteneſs. Theſe [Words] 
;&- hre [| in them ] much Abſurdity and Contradiction: 
'7y Þ For if the Air remains ſuch, as it is of its own Na- 
is ture, how comes Black in that which is not White, to 
th, de made Whiteneſs, and Soft in that which is not 
by Hard, to be made Hardneſs ; and rare in that which 
ed, is not thick, to be made Thickneſs ? But if bein 
on- misx'd with theſe it is alter'd and made like to them, 
how is it an Habit or Cauſe of theſe Things b 
which it is ſubdu'd ? For ſuch a Change, by whic 
it loſes its own Qualities, is [the Property ] of a 
Patient, not of an Agent, and not of a thing con- 
| taining, but languiſhing, Yet they every where 
affirm, that Matter, being of its own Nature idle 
and motionleſs, is ſubjected to Qualities, and that 
the Qualities are Spirits; which being alſo aerial 
| Tenſions, give a Form and Figure to every Part of 
Matter, to which they adhere. Theſe things they 
| cannot | rationally ] ſay, ſuppoſing the Air to be 
| ſuch, as they affirm it. For if it is an Habit and 
| Tenſion, it will aſſimilate every Body to itſelf, fo - 
that it ſhall be black and ſoft. But if by the Mix- 
ture with theſe things, it receives Forms contrary to 
thoſe it has, it will be in ſome ſort the Matter, and 
eithet not the Cauſe or Power of Matter. 
{01:01 It is often ſaid by Chryſippus, that there is without 
„ the World an infinite Vacuum, and that this Infinity 
atet has neither Beginning, Middle nor End. And by 
ot this the Stoics chiefly refute that ſpontaneous Motion 
tue of the Atoms downward, which is taught by Epi- 
Crus; there not being in Infinity any Difference, 
atur? WF according to which, one thing is thought to be 
al.0 above, another below. But in his Fourth Book Of 
ite W Things poſſible, having ſuppos'd a certain middle 


By Place, and middle Region, he ſays that the World 
0 is 


— 0 


| 
| 


Motion, as having been fram'd by Nature to be 
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is ſituated there, The Words are theſe: Wherefore 


"tis to be ſaid of the World, that it is incorruptible ; 
evhich though it ſeems to want Proof, yet nevertheleſs it 
rat ber appears to me to be ſo. However the Compreben- 

of Place co-operates very much towards its Incorrup- 
tibility, becauſe it is [ ſeated ] in the midſt ;, ſince if 
it were t houg ht to be where elſe, Corruption would 
2 take hold of it. And again a little after: 
For ſo alſo in a manner has Eſſence hapned eternally to 
have poſſeſs'd the middle Place, being immediately ¶ from 
the Beginning ] ſuch DL as it is ] ſo that both by another 
manner, and through this Chance, it admits not any 
Corruption, L and ] is therefore eternal. Theſe Words 
have one apparent and viſible Contradiction, [to wit] 
his admitting a certain middle Place and middle Re- 
pion in Infinity; [ They have alſo ] a ſecond, 
more obſcure indeed, but [ withal ] more abſurd 
than this. For thinking that the World would not 
have remain'd incorruptible, if its Situation had hap- 
ned to have been in any other part of the Vacuum, he 
manifeſtly appears to have fear'd, left the Parts of 
Eſſence moving towards the Middle, there ſhould 
be a Diſſolution and Corruption of the World. Now 
this he would not have fear'd, had he not thought, 
that Bodies do by Nature tend from every Place to- 
wards the Middle, not of Eſſence, bat of the Re- 
gion containing Eflence ; of which alſo he has fre- 
quently ſpoken, as of a thing impoſſible, and that is 
contrary to Nature ; for that there is not in the Va- 
cuum any difference, by which Bodies are drawn 
rather this way than that way; but that the Con- 
ſtruction of the World is the Cauſe of Motion, 
D Bodies J inclining and being carry'd from every 
lide to the Centre and Middle of it. *Tis ſufficient to 
this purpoſe, to ſet down the Text out of his Second 
Book Of Motion; for having diſcours'd, that the 
World indeed is a perfe& Body, but that the Parts 
af the World are not perfect, becauſe they have, 
in ſome ſort, reſpect to the whole, and are not 
of themfelves; and going forward concerning its 


mo 
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mov'd by all its Parts to its Compaction and Co- 
hæſion, and not to its Diſſolution and Breaking, he 
ſays thus: But the Univerſe thus. tending and being 
mou d to the ſame Point, and the Parts having the ſame 
Motion from the Nature of the Body, tis probable, that 
all Bodies have this firſt Motion according to Nature, to- 
wards itſelf, ard the World, the World being thus mov d 
towards itſelf and the Parts, as being Parts, What 
then ail'd you, good Sir, (might ſome one [ay to 
him) that you have ſo far forgotten thoſe Words, as 
to affirm, that the World, if it had not caſually 
poſſeſt the middle Place, would have been diſſoluble 
and corruptible ? For if it is by Nature ſo fram'd, as 
always to incline towards the Middle, and its Parts 
from every fide tend to the ſame, into what Place 
ſoever of the Vacuum it ſhould have been tranſpos'd, 
thus containing, and [| as it were] embracing itſelf, 
it would have remain'd incorruptible, and without 
danger of breaking. For things that are broken and 
diſipated, ſuffer this by the Separation and Diſſolu- 
tion of their Parts, every one [ of them ] haſting to 
its own Place from that, which it had contrary to Na- 
ture. But you, being of Opinion, that, if the World 
ſhould have been ſeated in any other Place of the 
Vacuum, it would have been wholly liable to Corrup- 
tion, and affirming the ſame, and therefore aſſert- 
ing] a Middle in that, which naturally can have no 
Middle, to wit, in that which is infinite, have indeed 
diſmiſs'd theſe Tenſions, Coherences and Inclinations 
as having nothing available to its Preſervation, ad 
attributed all the Cauſe of its Permanency to the 
Poſſeſhon of Place, and, as if you were ambitious 
to confute yourſelf, to the things, you have ſaid be- 
fore, you joyn this alſo: In whatſoever manner every 
one of the Parts moves, being coherent to the veſt, tis agree- 
able to Reaſon, that in the ſame alſo it ſhould move 
by iſelf ; yea, though we ſbould, for Argument's ſake, 
imagine and ſuppoſe it to be in ſome Vacuity of this 
orld ; for, as being kept in on every ſide, it mov'd to- 
wards the Middle; ſo it quould continue in the ſame 
Motion, though by way of Diſputation L we ſhould = 
* Iba 
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' that] there were on 4 ſudden a Vacuum round about 11. N 
No Fart then whatſoever, tho encompaſs d by a Va- E 
cuum, loſes its Inclination, moving it towards the h 
middle of the World; but the World itſelf, it u. 
Chance had not prepat d it a Place in the Middle, if 
would haye loſt its containing Vigour, the Parts of its ſe 
Eſſence 5 carried ſome one way, ſome another. th 

And theſe things indeed contain great Contradic- ye 
tions to Natural Reaſon ; but this is alſo repugnant ali 
to the Dottrine concerning God and Providence, tha: on 
aſſigning to them the leaſt Cauſes, he takes from i 
them the moſt principal and greateſt. For what is 
more principal than the Permanency of the World, 
or that its Eſſence united in its Parts, is contain 'd in 
itſelf? But this, as ppur ſays, fell out caſually. 
For if the Poſſeſſion of Place is the Cauſe of Incor- 
ruptibility, and this was the Production of Chance, 
tis manifeſt, that the Preſervation. of the Univerſe 
is a Work of Chance, and not of Fate and Provi- 


r 2s. 4" NORTE e 
Now as for his Doftrine of Poſſibles, how can it bit 
be N to his Doctrine of Fate? For if that is 
not poſſible, which either is true, or ſhall be true, :: 
Diodoru: has it ; but eve thing which is capable of 
being, though it never {hall be, is poſſible ; there 
Vill be many of thoſe things poſſible, which will ne. 
ver be according. to invincible, inviolable and all 
conquering: Fate. [L And J either Fate will loſe its 
Power, or if that, as Chryſ pas thinks, has Exiſtence, 
that which is ſuſceptible of Being will often fal 
out to be impoſſible. And every thing indeed, which N As alf 
is true, will be neceſſary, being comprehended bj 
the Principal of all Neceſſities; and every thing 
that 1s falſe, will be impoſſible, having the greate! 
Cauſe to oppoſe its ever being true. For bow is i: | 
* poſſible, that he ſhould be ſulceptible of dying or | 
the Land, who is deſtin'd to die at Sea? And hov And 
is it poſſible for bim, who is at Megara, to come to In fine 
Athens, being prohibited by Fate 
But moreoyer the things that are boldly aſſerted to the 
bim concerning Fantaſies or L Imaginations, ] ac ith Fa 
. * . 8 y D © - ol 
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Very Oppolite to Fate. For deſiring to ſhew, that 
Fantaſy is not of itſelf a perfect cauſe of Conſent, 
he ſaid, That the Sages [or wife Men] will Prejudice 
us by imprinting fall inati | 

if Fantaſies do of themſelves abſolutely cauſe Con- 
ſents ; for wiſe Men often make uſe of Fallity againſt 
the Wicked, repreſenting a probable Imagination, 
yet not the Cauſe of Conſent; for then it would be 
allo a Cauſe of falſe Apprehenſion and Error. Any 
one therefore, transferring theſe things from the 
wiſe Man to Fate, may ſay, that Conſents are not 
caus d by Fate; for lif they Were] falſe Conſents 
and Opinions, and Deceptions would alſo be [by 


Fate is not the Cauſe of all things. For if Men nei- 
Wer repine, nor are Prejudic'd by Fate, tis manifeſt 

allo, ] that they neither a& rightly nor are wiſe, 
nor remain firm in their Sentiments, nor have Utili- 


ent ] one, he will again ſhew, that he is Contra- 
, 


dictory to himſel ſincè he exceſſively Praiſes Homey 
for laying of Jupiter: 


O Jove, how can I ſay, that WretLed we 
Poor Mortals, out do unde r/tand? On thee 

e all bend, and Nothing can Franſat, 
But as thy ſacred Wiſdom foall enacł. 


And himſelf writes many things agreeable to theſe. 
U. tine, he ſays, that nothing, be it never ſo little, 
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Principiating] Cauſe is weaker than the abſolute one, 
and attains not [ to its effect.] being ſubdu'd by 
others, that riſe up againſt it, But he himſelf, de- 
claring Fate to be an invincible, unimpeachable, and 
inflexible Cauſe, calls it * Atropos, T Adraſteia, Nee ſſi- 
ty, and Pepromere, as putting a Limit | or End ] to 
all things. Whether then ſhall we ſay, that neitner 
Conſents nor Virtues, nor Vices, nor doing well, nor 
doing ill, are in us, [or in our Powers ?] Or ſhall 
we affirm, that Fate is deficient, that terminating 
Deſtiny is unable to determine, and that the Mo- 
tions and Habits of Jupiter | and his Reaſon ] are 
unaccompliſh'd ? For the one of theſe [ two Conſe- 
quences ] will follow from Fate's being an abſolute, 
the other from its being only a Procitarcic Cauſe. 
For if it is an abſolute Cauſe, it takes away our 
Free Will, and what is in us; and if it is [only Pro- 
catarctic, ] it loſes its being unimpeachable and effec- 
tual, For not once, or ten times, but every where, 
eſpecially in his Phyſics, he has written, that there 
are many Obſtacles and Impediments to particular 
Natures and Motions, but none to that of the Uni- 
verſe. And how can the Motion of the Univer, 
"extending [as it does] to particular ones, be undi, 
turb'd, and unimpeach d, if theſe are ſtopt and hin- 
"der'd ? For neither can the Nature of Man be {:ce 
from Impediment, ik that of the Foot or Hand s 
not ſo; nor can the Motion of a Ship but be hir 
dered, if there are any Obſtacles about the Sails, r 
the Operation of the Oarsy Beſides [all] this, if tl? 
Fantaſies are not according to Fate, [neither 31 
they Cauſes] of Conſents; but if when it imprint 
Fantaſies, leading to Conſent, the Conſents are fail 
to be according to Fate, how 1s it not contrary to i- 
ſelf, imprinting in the greateſt Matters different Imi 
ginations, and f| uch, as draw the Underſtanding cor 
trary ways? Since, they ſny, that thoſe, who adben 


to one of them, and with-hold not their Conſem 
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do amiſs; for if they yield to obſcure things, they 
ſtumble; if to falſe, they are deceiy'd ; if to ſuch as 
are not commonly comprehended, they opine. And 
yet one of theſe three is of neceſſity, either that 
every Fantaſy is not the Work of Fate, or that eve- 
iy Receipt and Confent of Fantaſy is faultleſs, or 
that Fate itſelf is not irreprehenſible. For I do not 
know how it can be blameleſs, propoſing to us ſuch 
Fantaſies, that not the reſiſting, or going againſt 
them, but the following and yielding to them, is 
blameable. Moreover, both Chryſippus and Antipater, 
in their Diſputes againſt the A-ademics, take not a lit- 
tle pains to prove, that we neither act, nor are in- 
cited without Conſent, ſaying, That, they [vuild on} 
Fictions, and falſe Suppoſitions, who think, that, z 
proper Fantaſy being preſented, we are preſently in- 
Cited, without having either yielded, or conſented, 
Again, Chryſinpus ſays, That God imprints in ns falſe 
Imaginations, as does alſo the wiſe Man; not that 
they would have us conſent, or yield to them, but 
only that we ſhould act, ard be incited to that, 
which appears; but that we, being evil, do through 
Infirmity conſent to ſuch Fantaſies. Now the Per- 
plexity and Diſcrepancy of theſe Diſcourſes from 
themſelves is not very difficult to be diſcern'd. For 
he that would not have Men conſent, but only act, 
whether it be of God, or a wife Man, knows, that 
the Fantaſies are ſufficient for acting, and that Con- 
ſents are ſuperfluous. So that if knowing, that the 
Imagination gives us not an Inſtinct to work without 
Conlent, he miniſters to us falſe and probable Fan- - 
taſies, he is the voluntary Cauſe of our falling and 
erring, by aſſenting to incomprehenſible things. 
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Of the Word Ei, Engraven cver the Gate 
of Apollo's Temple at Delphi. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. Kippax, M.A. 
I Hapned not long ſince, dear Serapion, on cer- 


tain, not unelegant Verſes, which Dicearchus 
ſuppoſes [che Poet] Exritides to have [ 1eretofore] 
| ſpoken to [King] A4rchelaus : 


I am poor, you rich, I'll therefore nothing give ; 
Leſt me, or Fool, or Beggar, you believe. 


For he, who out of his little Eſtate makes ſmall 
Preſents to thoſe, that have great Poſſeſſions, does 
them no Pleaſure, [Gay, which is yet worſe] being 
not believ'd to give [even that little gratis, 01] for 
nothing, he incurs the Suſpicion of being of a ſordid 
and ungenerous Diſpoſition. But ſince pecuniary Pre- 
_ ſents are both in Bounty and Beauty f r inferiour to 
ſuch, as proceed from Learning and Wiſdom, tis 
honourable both to make ſuch Preſents, and at our 
giving them, to deſire ſuitable Returns from the Re- 
ceivers. I therefore ſending to you, and for your 
Sake, to our Friends in thoſe Parts, as a Firſt-fruit 
Offering, ſome Diſcourſes concerning the Pythian 
Affairs, confeſs, that I do [in requital] expect others, 
both more, and better from you, as being [Perſons] 
converſant in a great City, and enjoying more leiſure 
amongſt many Books and Conferences of all ſorts. 
For indeed our good Apollo ſeems to cure and ſolve 
ſuch Difficulties, as occur in [the ordinary Manage- 
ment of om] Life, by giving his Oracles to thoſe 
that reſort to him; but as for thole, which concern 
Learning, he leaves and propoſes them to that Facul- 
ty of the Soul, which is naturally addicted to the 
Study of Philoſophy, imprinting in it a Deſire lead- 
ing 
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ing to Truth; as is manifeſt both in many other 
Matters, and in the Conſecrition of [this Inſcrip- 
tion] ET. For tis not probable, that twas either 
by Chance, or by a Lottery (1s it were) of Letters, 
that this | Word] alone was by the God plac'd in 
their principal Seat, and receiv'd the Dignity of a 
facred Donary and Spettacle ; but 'tis highly [:redi- 
ble] thit thoſe, who at the beginning Philoſophiz'd 
concerning this God, gave it that Station, either as 
ſeeing it in ſome peculiar and extraordiniry Power, or 
uſing it as 2 Symbol, to [ ignify] ſome other thing, 
worthy of Dur! Attention. 

Having therefore often formerly declin'd and 
avoided this Diſcourſe, when propos'd in the School, 
I was lately ſurpriz d by my own Children, as I was 
debiting with certain Strangers, wlio being on their 
Departure out of Delphi, I could not in Civility hold 
them in ſuſpence, nor yet refuſe diſcourſing with 
them, ſince they were excee ling earneſt ty hear 
ſomething. Being therefore fat down by the Tem- 
ple, I began myſelf to ſeirch into ſome things, and 
to ask them concerning others, I being] by the Place, 
and the very Talk, [we had, pur us 1n mind of thoſe 
things] we had heretofore at ſuch time, as Nero pals'd 
througn theſe Parts, heard 4-mmnius and ſome others 
diſcourſe, the ſame Difficulty having been (rher] 
likewiſe in this very place propounded. Becauls 
therefore this God is no leſs a Philoſopher than a 
Prophet, Ammonius feem'd to all [of us, J ri htly to 
hive applied every one of his Names to Ris Pur- 

ole, and to have taught [s] that he is Pythius, 
8 a Queſtoniſt ] to thoſe, who begin to learn and 
enquire; Delius and Phanæus [or a Manifeſter and 
Approver ] to thoſe to whom ſomewhar of the Truth 
is already manifeſt and ſhines forth; Line nius Dor 
Knowing] to thoſe that have acquird Knowledge 
and a Readineſs of Speech; and Hi Dor a Finiſh- 
er] when they prafliſe, and enjoy [tueir Science 
making uſe [of it to] diſcourſe an philoſophizèe 
with one another. Now foraſmuch as to philoſo- 
Phize, implies to enquire, to wonder, and to doubt; 
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tis probable, that many of the things, that concern 
God, are not unfitly conceal'd under Anigma's; [or 
myſtical Speeches and Ceremonies] and [therefore] 
require [one ſhould ask] the Reaſon why, and [ek] 
to be inſtructed in the Cauſe; as, why of all Wood, 
Fir only is burnt in the eternal Fire? Why the Law- 
rel only is us'd in Fumigations? Why there are 
erected but two [Statues of the] Parcæ, [or fatal Sif- 
rers,] they being every where [elſe] thought to be 
three? Why no Woman is permitted to have Access 
to the Curtain? What is the Reafon of the Tris 
For three-footed Chair ?] and other ſuch like things, 
which being propos'd to thoſe, who are not altoge- 
ther irrational and Soul-lefs, allure and incite [ſuch 
Perſons] to conſider, hear and diſcourſe ſomeching 
about them. And do but behold, how many Queſ- 
tions theſe Inſcriptions, Know thy ſelf, and Nothing los 
much, have ſet a foot amongſt 74 Philoſophers, and 
what a Multitude of Diſcourſes has ſprung up from 
each of them, as from a Seed; than neither of 
which, I think the Matter now in queſtion to be leſs 
fruitful, 

Ammonius having ſpoken thus, Lamprias the De!- 
Fhian ſaid ; © The Reaſon indeed, which we have 
heard of this is plain and very ſhort ; for, they ſay, 


© that thoſe wiſe Men, who were by ſome call'd So- 


© phiſters, were but five, Chilo, Thales, Solon, Bios 
© and Pittacus, But after that Cleobulus, the Tyrant 
© of the Lindians, and Periander the Corinthinn, 
© though wholly deſtitute of Virtue and Wiſdom, 
© had by [their] Power, Friends, and Courteſy, forc'd 
© a Reputation, ſet forth and diſpers'd all over 
© Greece certain Sentences and Sayings, not unlike 
to thoſe, which had been ſpoken by theſe [other. 
the [five former Sages, or wiſe] Men, being diſcon- 
© tented at it, would not however reprove their A- 
* rogancy, nor openly conteſt, and enter into Qu: 
rels for Glory, with Men of ſo great Power; but 
aſſembling here together, and conſulting with on? We 
another, they conſecrated the Letter E, which 


is [in the Order of the Alphabet] the fifth, and is 7 
* nies L 
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niſies Five in Number, proteſting of themſelves be- 
fore the God, that they were but Five, and rejec- 
ting and abdicating the Sixth and Seventh, as not 
belonging to them. Now that theſe things are not 
ſpoken beiide the Cuſhion, any one might under- 
{tind, who ſhould have heard thoſe, [| who have 
care] of the Temple, naming the golden E? L the 
br ] of Livia the Wife of Auonſtus Cæſer, and the 
brazen one | the Eri J of the Athenians ; but the 
firſt and antienteſt of all, which is the wooden 
one, they call [the E? ] of the Sages, as not be- 
ing of any one, but the common Dedication of 
them all. 

At this 49morins gently ſmil'd, ſuppoſing Lamprias 
to have deiiver'd an Opinion of his own, but to have 
feign'd, that he had heird the Story from others, 
leſt he might be oblig'd to give an Account of it. 
But another of thoſe, that were preſent, ſail that 
this had ſome Affinity with what a certain Chaldean 
Stranger had lately babbl'd | to wit J that there are 
[ in the Alphabet ] ſeven Letters, rendring a [per- 
ect J ſound of themſelves, and in the Heavens ſeven 
Stars, mov'd by their own proper Motion, not bound 
Lor link" to that of the others; J that E is from 
the beginning the ſecond in order of the Vowels, and 
the Sun of the Planets [L the ſecond, or next] to 
the Moon, and that the Greeks do all unanimouſly 
repute Apollo to be the ſame with the Sun. But 
* theſe things, /aid he, wholly favour of his L Aſtro- 
logical] counting Table [| or Scheme ] and his 
* Mountebank-like Harangue. But Lamorias, it 
* ſeems, is not ſenſible of his having ftir'd up all 
* thole of the Temple againſt his Diſcaurſe; for 
there is not a Man of the Delphizns, who knows any 
> thing of what he has ſaid ; but they all have al- 
x ledg'd the common and current Opinion, holdin 
; that neither the Sight, nor the Sound of his Wri- 
ting, but the Word alone, (as it is written, ] con- 
tains ſome Symbol, or [ſecret Signification.] For 
the 2 E7 [with which our Engliſh IF is 

correſpondent] is, as the Delphians conceive it, and 
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« as Nicander the Prieſt, che <vas then preſent, alſo 
« ſaid, a Conveyance and Form of Prayer to the God, 
and has the [firſt or] leading Place in the Queſtions 
of thoſe who at every turn uſe it, and ask, If they 
© ſhall overcome, If they ſhall Marry, If tis con- 
« yenient to go to Sea, F to till the Ground, If to 
« travel. And the wiſe God, bidding adieu to the 
« Logictans, who think, nothing at all can be made 
* of this Particle E7 {or HF] and any Propoſition 
« [joyn'd } with it, underſtands and admits all In- 
© terrogations annex'd to it, as real things. Now, be- 
* c1uſe tis proper for us to conſult him, as] a Pro- 
« phet, and common to pray to [him, as] a God, 
they ſuppoſe, that this Word has no leſs a Preca- 
© tory, than an Interrogatory Power. For every 
« one, who prays [ or wifhes J fays, E, Zee; 
« If it might come to paſs; Lor, If it might pleaſe 
God.] And Archilochus L has alſo this Expreſ- 
« fton ; } 
« If I might be ſo happy, as to touch 
« My Neobule's Hand 


© And they ſay that the ſecond Syllable in this 
Word E. Je is redundant [| ſignifying nothing ] like 
Se in this of Sepbron : 


EEA FAV Fevoutre j— 
« Deſiring alſo, Children; 


And [ in J this of Homer: . 
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© As I will alſo foul my Strength; 


In both which @jy ſignifies nothing. ] But in 
the Word Er, there is ſuthciently declar'd an op- 


© tative Power. 
Nicander having deliver'd theſe [ Words, ] onr 


Friend Theon, whom you know, ask'd Ammonuus, if 


he might have Liberty to out for Logic, which 
was ſo highly injur d. And Ammonius bidding him 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak, and defend it, [as well as he could] he ſaid; 
Now that this God is a moſt expert Logiciar, 
many of his Oracles ſhew ; for 'tis, to wit, the 
Part of the ſame [ Artiſt ] to diſſolye and frame 
Ambiguities. Moreover, as Plato ſaid, when an 
Oracle was given [to the Greets, ] thit nc 
ſhould double the Altar in Delos, which is a Wor 
of the utmoſt perfection in Geometry, that the 
God did not 5D [ or intend ] the doing of that 
very thing, but commanded the Greeks to apply 
themſelves to Geometry; ſo the ſame God, by 
giving ambiguous Oracles, honours and recom- 
mends Logic, as neceſſiry to thoſe, who delire to 
underſtind him aright, Now this Conjundtion 
LET, or I] fo fit for the Connexion of a Speech, 
has a very great Efficacy in Logic, as forming the 
molt rational Propoſition ; for how can it be other- 
wile, ſince the very Brutes have indeed the Know- 
ledge of the Subſtance of Things ; but to Man 
only has Nature given the Conſideration and Judg- 
ment of Conſequence ? For that there is bot 
Diy and Light, Wolves and Dogs, and Birds are 
ſenſible. But that if it is Day, there muſt be 
Light, no other Animal underſtands, but Man, 
who only has the Conception of Antecedent and 
Conſequence, of the Coherence and Connexion of 
theſe things with one another, and of their Habi- 
tude and Difference, from which things Demon- 
{trations tike their principal Beginninzs. Now 
ſince Philoſophy is K 24 about Truth, ſince 
the Light of Truth is Demonſtrition, and the Be- 
ginning of Demonſtration this [ Conerence * 
Connexion [of Propoſitions;] the Faculty, whic 
contains and ekalks this, was by wile Men, 
with good Reaſon, conſecrated to the God, who 
moſt of all loves Truth. Now the Gol indeed is 
a Prophet, and the Art of Propheſying is [1 Di- 
vination] concerning the future, from things that 
are preſent and paſt. For neither is the Original 
| * of anything withouta Cauſe, nor the Fore-know- 
m WW * kigeof any thing without Reaſon, But fince all 
| Us * Things 
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things that are done, follow and are connext to 
© thoſe, that have been done, and thoſe that ſhall be 
done, to thoſe that are done, according to the 
1 * proceeding from the Beginning to the 

End; he who knows how to look into the- Cauſes 
© of this together, and natnrally conne& them one 
with another, knows alſo, and divines, 


Mat things now are, ſhall be, or &er have been. 


& And Homer, indeed [excellently] well places firſt, 
things that are preſent, and afterwards what is fu- 
« ture and paſt, For the Argument is according to 
© the Virtue of the Connexion taken from the pre- 
«© ſent ; Thus, I this is, That preceded; and again, If 
© this is, That ſhall be. For the Knowledge of the 
© Conlequence is, as has been ſaid, an artificial and 
c rational Thing; but Senſe gives the Anticipation 
to Rahn; whence (though ſit may ſeem] unde- 
© cert to ſy it) I will not be afraid to aver this 
© [ ſſer io I that the Tripus [or Oracle] of Truth 
© is Reaſon, which joyning the Conſequence of the 
© Sublequert to the Antecedent, and then aſſuming 
© the preſent, infers the Concluſion of the Demon- 
© ftration. If then the Pytbian | 46c1/. ] delights in 
4. Muſic, and (is pleasd } with the Singing of 
© Swans, anJ the Harmory of the Lute [or Har ] 
© what Wonder is it, that for the ſake of Logic, be 
© embrices and loves this Argument-tive Particle, 
© which he (ces the Philoſophers ſo much and fo fre- 
< quently to ule ? Hercules, indeed, not having yet 
© unbound Pre, ehen, nor Convers'd with the So— 
« phiſters, that were with eren and Ales, but be- 
- © ing ſtill a young Man, and a plain Bwotian, at tif 
* aboliſh'd Logic, and derided this Word E,; bur 
© afterwards he ſeem'd by force to have ſeiz'd on the 
Tribus, and contended with {our} God [himſelf? 
for [the Præ-eminence in this Art, ] for being grown 
up in Age, he appear'd to be the moſt expert, bot! 

in Divination and Logic. 
Theon having ended [his Speech] I think, tua 
Euſtraphus the Athenian, who ſaid to us ; Do you 
| not 
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not ſee how valiantly Theon vindicates Logic, ha- 
ving, in a manner, got on the Lion's Skin, and 
not ſuffzring even us, who comprehenſively place 
all the Afﬀairs, Nature and Principles of Things, 
both Divine and Humane, in Number, and make it 
moſt eſpecially the Author and Lord of honeſt and 
eſtimable things, to be at quiet, but willingly to 
3 dear Mathematics to 
the God, ſince we think that this [_ Letter J E does 
of itſelf, neither in Power, Figure, or Expreſſion, 
differ from [| or exceed J the other Letters; but 
that it has been prefer'd, as [ being J.the Sign of 
that great Number, having an influence over all 
things call'd {| the Qninary, or J Pemptas, from 
which the Sages have expreſs'd the Art of Num- 
bering by the Verb ITeureZ7:y, | ſignifying to 
account by Fives. J 
Now Euſtrophus ſpake theſe things to us, not in 
jeſt, but becauſe I did at that time ſtudiouſſy apply 
myſelf to the Mathematics, and perhaps alſo in every 
thing to honour that Saying, Nothing too much, as 
having been [ converfant J in the Academy. Lan- 
ſwer'd therefore that Zuſtrohhus has excellently folv'd 
the Difficulty by Number. For, /:id J, ſince all 
* Number being diſtributed into Even and Odd, 
Unity is in Efficacy common to them both, for 
that being added to an even Number, it makes it 
odd; and to an odd, it makes it even, Two conſti- 
tuting the Bezinning of the Even, and Three of 
the Odd; | The Number of] Five, compos'd of 
thefe two, is deſervedly honour'd, as being the 
firſt Compound] made of rhe arft | imple ] Num- 
bers, and is, call'd the Marriage, tor the Reſem- 
blance of the Odd with the Female, and the Even 
with the Male; for in the Diviſions of the Num- 
bers into equal Parts, the Even, being wholly ſepa- 
rated, leaves a certain Ccapacinus Beginning ayd 
Space in itſelf; but in the Odd, ſuffermg the ſame 
thing, there always remains a Middle, of genera- 
tive Diſtribution, by which it is more fruitful than 
the other, and being mix'd, is always Maſter, 
UG * never - 
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never maſter'd. For by the Mixture of both [Even 
and Odd] together, there is never producd an 
Even [Number] but always an Odd. But which is 
more, either of them added to, and compounded 
with itſelf, ſhews the Difference; for no Even, 
« joynd with another Even, ever produc'd an Odd, 
or went forth of its proper [Nature] being through 
© [its] Weakneſs unable to generate another, and 
imperfect. But Odd Numbers mix'd with Odd, 
* do, through their being every way fruitful, pro- 
« duce many Even Ones. Time does not now per- 
mit us to ſet down the other Powers and Differences 
* of Numbers. Therefore have the Pythagoreans, 
through a [certain] Reſemblance, ſaid, that Five 
* is the Marriage, firſt Male and [firſt] Female. This 
alſo is it, for which it is call'd Nature, by the Mul- 
« tiplication of itſelf determining again into itſelf. For 
* as Nature, taking a Grain of Wheat for Seed, and 
* and diffuſing it, produces many Forms and Species 
between, by which ſhe brings her Work to an 
End, but at liſt ſhe ſhews again a Grain of Wheat, 
«* reſtoring the Beginning in the End of all; fo the 
© reſt of the Numbers, when they multiply them- 
© ſelves, terminating by the Increaſe in others, only 
© thoſe of Five and Six, multiply'd by themſelves, 
© bring back and reſerve themſelves. For fix times 
* fix makes thirty fix, and five times five makes 
twenty five. And again, Six does this once, and 
only after one manner, becoming of itſelf that 
'« fourſquare Number; but this indeed befals Five, 
© both by er and by Compoſition with 
itſelf, to which being added, it alternatively makes 
* Ten, and this as far as all [Number can exten 1,] 
this Number imitating the Bezirdning, [or fiult 
* Cauſe, ] which [governs and] manages the Univeric. 
For as that [fuſt Cauſe,] preſerving the World by 
* itfelf, does reciprocally perfect itſelf by the 
World, [as] Heraclitus fays (of Fire; 


Fire turns to all things, and all things to Fire, 
* As 


| ſinging ] Dithyrambic Verſes, ful 
Change, joyn'd with a certiin Wandring and Agi- 
N ; 2 backwards and forwards ; for, as AÆAſchilus 
14yYsS, | 
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© As Wares are chang'd for Gold, and Gold for 
Wares ; ſo the Congreſs of Five with itſelf is 
fram'd by Nature to produce nothing imperfe& or 
ſtrange ; but has limited Changes ; for it either ge- 
nerates itſelf, or Ten, that is, either [what 18] 
proper [to it,” or [what is] perfect. 

* Now if any one ſhall ſay, what is all this to 
Apollo? We will anſwer, [That it concerns] not 
« [Afo!lo] only, but Dionyſus [or Bacchus] alſo, who 
© has no leſs to do with Delphi than Apollo himſelf, 
For we have heard the Divines, partly in Verſe, 
partly in Proſe, ſaying and ſinging, That the God, 
0 Llane his own Nature incorruptible and eternal; 
« yet through a certain fatal Decree and Reaſon, 
© uſing Changes of himſelf, is ſometimes, by Nature, 
© kindled into a Fire, making all _ alike, and 
© otherwhiles becoming various, in different Shapes, 
© Paſhons and Powers, as the World now 1s, he is 
© nam'd by the moſt known of Names. But the 
4 
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Wiſer, concealing from the Vulgar, the Change in- 
to Fire, call him both 4pol/o, from his Uniting, 
and Phoebus from his Purity and Uepollonedack 
But [as for] the Paſhon and Change of his Con- 
verſion into Winds, Water, Earth, Stars and the 
[various Kinds] of Plants and Animals, and of its 
[Order and] Diſpoſition, [this] they obſcurely pro- 
pole as a cert in Diſtraction, and [in theſe re- 
ſpects] call him Dionyſius [or Bacchus] Zagreus, 
Ny#elius, and [ſodetes, exhibiting and chanting 
forth certain Corruptions, Diſparitions, Deaths 
and Regenerations, [which are all Riddles, ] and 
lenigmatical] Fables, fit for I the vailing and myſ- 
teriouſly repreſenting of] the faid Mutations ; to 
the one indeed [ that is, Dionyſus, or Bacchus 

of Paſhons and 
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* The Dithyramb, <vhoſe Sounds are d:ſſonant, 
" Tis fit, ſhould wait on Bacchus—— 


© But 
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© But to the other, [ that is, to Apollo, J they 
ling the well ordered Fear, and a difcreet Song. 
and this [ laſt indeed] they do' both in their 
Sculptures and Statues, always make to be young, 
and never declining to old Age; [| but ] that [ for- 
mer ] they repreſent in many Shapes and Forms, 
Laſtly, to the one they attribute Equality, Order 
and unmiv'd Gravity; but to the other, a certain 
Mixture of Sports, Petulancy, Gravity, Madness 
' and Inequality ; ſirnaming him, 
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© Evius Bacchus, who to Rape incites 
* Women on Tops of Mecuntains, and delights 
In frantic Worſhip 


[by which] they not unfitly touch the Property of 
© both Changes. Now becauſe the Time of the Re- 
© yolutions in theſe Changes is not equal, but that of 
the one, which they call Choros, [that is, Satiety, 
longer, and that of the other [nam'd] Chre/mo/7re, 
© [ar Want, ] ſhorter; obſerving in this the Propor- 
tion, they all the reſt of the Year uſe in their $2cr:- 


« fices the Pæan; but at the beginning of Winter 


rouſing up the Dithyramb, and laying the Paan to 
© reft, they do for three Months invocate this Cod, 
«© inſtead of the other, eſteeming the Reſtoration 
© of the World to be the ſame in {proportion ct] 
time to the Confligration of it, as Three is to 
One. 

But theſe Things have [perhaps] had more than 
© ſufficient Time ſpent on them. This however i 
© evident, that they properly attribute to this Col 
the number of Five, ſiyirg, that it ſometimes, d 
itſelf, produces itſelf like Fire, and other his 
© the Number of Ten, like the World. But av ve? 
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© think that this Number is not allo concern'd 1! 
© Mafic, which is [of all things] moſt acceptable 
this God ? For the chiefeſt Operation of Harm! 
is, as one miy hy, about Symphonies [or Accotds 
* Now that theſe are five, and no more, Reaſon cr 
© vinces [even] him, who will by his Senſe [ot er 
ting only] without reaſoning, make Trial eite 
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on Strings or Pipe-holes. For all theſe [Accords] 
take their Original, in Proportions, from Number; 
and the Proportion of [the Symphony] Piat ron 
is ſeſquitertial, of Diapente ſeſquialter, of Lade- 
ſon duple, of Diapaſon with Diapente triple, and of 
Diſdiapaſon quadruple. But as for that, which 
tranſcending all Meaſures, the Muſicians add to 
theſe, naming it Diapaſon with Diatiſſaron, tis not 
fit we ſhould receive it, gratifying the unreaſon- 
able Pleaſure of the Far ag2inft Proportion, which 
is as the Law. That I may therefore let paſs the 
five Poſitions of the Tetrachords, and allo the 
five firſt, whether they are to be called Tones, 
Tropes or Harmonies, as which change by riſing 
or falling, either to more or leſs; the reſt are 
Baſes or Trebles, Whereas there are many, or 
rather infinite Intervals, are not five of them only 
uſed in Muiic ? [to wit] Dieſis, H:mitonion, Tonos, 
Triemitonion, and Ditenon. Nor is there any other 
Space, either greater or leſs in the Voice, that be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed by Bx/z or Treble, comes into 
Meloly : Paſſing by many other ſuch like things, 
ſaid J, I will only produce Plato; ſaying, that 
there is but one World, but that if this were not 
alone, ſo that there were others beſides it, the 
would be in all five and no more. For 3 
though there is but this one only World, as Ariftotle 
is alſo of Opinion, yet this World, is, in ſome fort, 
compoſed and aſſembled of five [others] of which 
one indeed 1s of Farth, another of Water, the 
Third of Fire, the Fourth of Air, and the Fifth, 
% being Heaven, ſome call Light, and others the 
* Sky; and ſome allo name this fame the fifth 
© Hznce, to which alone, of Fall] Bodies 'ris na- 
tur :I to be carry'd about in a Circle, not of Ne- 
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* ceſhty, or otherwiſe by Accident. Wherefore 
* knowing, that of the Figures which are in Nature, 


there are five moſt excellent and perfect [to wit] the 
Pyramis, the Cule, the Oct zedrou, the Ei oſacdron, and 
* Dodecaedron, he has fitly accommodated each [of 
them] to each [of theſe Worlds or Bodies.] There 


6 are 
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are ſome alſo, who apply the Faculties of the Senſes, 


being equal in Number, to theſe five firſt Bodies, 
«* ſeeing the Touch to be firm and earthly, and the 
Taſte to perceive the Qualities of Savours by Moil- 
ture. Now the Air, being ftruck upon in the Hear- 
ing, is a Voice and Sound; and as for the othe: 
two, the Scent, which the Smell has obtain'd [for 
its Object,] being an Exhalation, and engendred by 
Heat, is _y ; and for the Sight, which ſhines 
by reaſon of its Affinity to the Sky and Light, it 
has from bot" of them, a Temperature and Com- 
« plexion equally affected. Now neither has any 
Animal any other Senſe, or the World any other 
Nature ſimple and unmixt; but there has been 
made, as appears, a certiin wonderful Diſtribution 
and Congruity of five to five. 

Having here ſtopt a little, and made a ſmall Pauſe 
between, I ſaid; * What a Fault, O Eftrophus, were 
« we like to have committed ! having almoſt paſt by 
Homer, as if he were not the firſt, that diſtributed 
the World into five Parts, who aſſign'd the three, 


two Extreams, ga og and the Earth, of which 
one 1s the Limit of things above, the other of 
things below, common and und iſtributed. But we 
muſt, as Euripides ſays, return to our Diſcourſe, 
For thoſe, who magnify the Quaternary or Number 
of Four, teach not amiſs, that every [ſolid] Body 
had its Generation by reaſon of this. For ſince 
every Solid conſiſts in Longen and Breadth, having 
alſo receiv'd Depth, and ſince before Length there 
is extant a Point, anſwerable to Unity, and Lengt" 
without Breadth being call'd a Line, and conſiſting 
of two, and the Motion of a Line towards Breadti 
exhibiting alſo the Procreation of a Superficies 
compos'd cf three, and the Argumentation of thus 
Depth, added to it, going on to a Solid; 'tis ma- 
nifeſt to every one, that the 8 having 
carried on Nature hitherto, and even to the per 
fecting of a Body, and the exhibiring it double, 


maſſy aud ſolid, has at laſt left it, wanting the 
 greate 
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greateſt {[Accompliſhment.] For that which is ina- 
© nimate, is to ſpeak ſincerely, Orphan: like, imper- 
fett, and fit for nothing at all, unleſs there is ſome 
soul to uſe it; but the Motion or Diſpoſition, in- 
* rroducing a Soul, being a Change, made by [the 
Number] five, adds the Conſummation to Nature, 
© and has a Reaſon ſo much more excellent than the 
* Quaternary, as an Animal differs in Dignity from 
* that which is inanimate. Moreover the Symme- 
* try and Power [of this Number] Five, having ob- 
* tain'd greater Force, has not permitted the animate 
* Body to proceed to infinite ſorts, but has exhibited 
* five Species of all things that have Life; For 
© there are Gods, Genii, and Heroes, and then after 
them the fourth ſort is Men, and the fifth and laſt 
* the irrational and brutiſh Animal. Furthermore, 
* if you divide the Soul itſelf according to [its] Na- 
* ture, its firſt and moſt obſcure [Part or Faculty] 


| * 1s the Vegetative, the ſecond the Senſitive, then 


the Concupiſcible, after that the Iraſcible, and ha- 
* ving brought on and perfe&ed Nature in the Facul- 
* ty of the Rational, it reſts in this fifth, as in the 


| © Top [of all.] Now the Generation of this Num- 


© ber, which has ſo many and ſo great Faculties, is 
* alſo beantiful, not that, which we have already 
* dilcours'd of, being compos'd of two and three, 
* bur that, which the [firſt Principle, joyn'd with 
* the firſt Square has exhibited.] For the Principle 


| © of all Number is Unity, and the firſt Square is 


* the Quaternary; Now the Quinary is compos'd 
© of a as of Form and Matter, having [attain'd 
And if tis right, which ſome 


* of itſelf, and terminating in it ſelf, the Quinary, 
* being made of the two firſt Squares, could not 


| © have a noble Original. 


But [as for its] greateſt Excellency, I fear, leſt 
being ſpoken, it ſhould preſs our Plato [15 much] 
Das he himſelf ſaid, Anaxagoras was by the Name 
' of the Moon, who made a certain Opinion con- 
. Cerning her Illuminations, which was very ancient, 
+ [to 
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* [to be an Invention of] his own. For he has not 
* ſaid this in [his Pialogue, entitled] Cratylns. 

© Yes indeed, anſver'd  utrophus ; but I ſee not 
© any thing that has fallen out like it. And yet you 
© know, that in [his Treatiſe, which has for its Ti- 
« tle] The Sophiſter, he demonſtrates five principal 
6 Beginnings, [to wit, ] Exs [or, that which is,] T he 
Fame, Another [adding] to theſe for a fourth and 
© fifth, Motion and Re/!. Again, in [his Dialogue, 
* call d] Philelus, uſing another manner of Diviſion, 
© he ſays, That there is one thing infinite, and ano- 
© ther the Extremity, [or End ;] and that all Gene- 
ration conſiſts of theſe [two] mixt [together.] 
Then he puts the Cauſe, by which they are mixt, 
« for the fourth Kind; and has left us to conjec- 
© ture the fifth, by which the things that were mixt, 
© [which is) Infinite of Motion, and the Extremity of 
« Reſt, have again a Diviſion and Diſſipation. Now 
I am [altogether] of Opinion, that theſe [laſt] are 


« deliver'd as the Images [or Repreſentations] of 


© thole [before, to wit, ] The things engendred of Ens, 
© or, That the Mixing Principle of the ſame, and 
© the SH ting of the other. But if theſe are diffe- 
rent [from thoſe, ] yet both that way and this way 
« [theſe Principles are ſtill diſtinguiſht] into five 
© Kinds and Differences. Now ſome one, ſaid le, 
© being perſwaded of theſe things, [and] ſeeing them 
© before Plato, conſecrated to the God two E, 
for a Mark and Symbol of the Number of all 
© things. And having perhaps further underſtood, 
© that Good alſo appears in hve Kinds, of which tl: 
C firſt 18 Mean, ſor Meaſur d,] the ſecond Commenſu 
ra e, lor Proportion d, the third Underſtanding, the 
© the fourth Sciences, Arts and true Opinions in ble 


© Soul; and the fifth, a certain Pleaſure, pure ond 


© unmixt with Sorrow; he ſtops there, ſubjoining 
that of Orphexs : 
In the ſixth Age ſtay your Deſire of Singing. 


After he had ſpoken theſe things to us, he iid 
* Yet one ſhort { Word] to thoſe about Nicander,; „ 
c 
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* I'll ing to Men of Skill, 


For on the fixth Dey of the New Moon, when he 
introduces [the Propheteſs] Ty into the [Hall, 
call'd] Prytaneum, the firſt of the three Lots tends 
with you towards five, caſting neither three, nor 
two, one to another. For is not this ſo? 

© Tt is fo, h Nicander ; but the Cauſe is not to 
be told to others, 

Well then, ſud I fmiline, till ſuch time as the 
God admits us, being conſecrated, to knoy the 
Truth, this alſo ſhall be added to thoſe things, that 
have been ſpoken concerning the Quinzry,* This 
End, as I remember, had the Diſcourſe of the Arith- 
metical and Mathematical Encomiums of E. But 4m-' 
monits, who had himſelf alſo beftow'd not the 
worlt [part of his Time] in Mathematical Philoſo- 
phy, was delighted with what had been ſpoken, and 
aid; © *Tis not meet too ergerly to oppoſe theſe 
* young Men about theſe things, except [it be by 
* faying,] that every one of the Numbers will afford 
* you, if you deſire to praiſe it, no ſmall [Subject 
© of Commendations.] And what need is there to 
ſpeak of others? For the Septener, ſacred ro 4 
lo, will take up a Days time, before one can in 
Words run through all its Powers. We ſhall there- 
fore pronounce, That the Men ſor Sages] do at 
once conteſt both againſt Common Law, and a 
long [Series of] Time, if throwing the Septenary 
out of its Seat, they ſhall conſecrate the uinzry 
to the God, as being more ſuitable to him. I am 
therefore of Opinion, that this Syllable ſignifies 
neither Number, Order, nor Connexion, nor any 
other of the deficient Parts, but is a ſelf-perfett 
Appellation and Salutation of the Gods ; which to- 
gether with [the Pronunciation of] the Word, 
brings the Speaker to the Conception of the Pow- 
er. For the God in a manner calls upon every one 
of us, who comes hither, with this Salutàtion, 
Kzow thyſelf ; which is nothing inferior ro [that 
other Expreſſion] 4% Hail. And we again, anſwer- 
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* ing the God, fiy to him ET, thou art; attributing Ca 
to him the true, unfeign'd and ſole Appellation of « d 


* Being, Cas] agreeing to him alone. f. 

* For we indee 1 do not at all eſſentially partike © te 
© of Being, but every mortal Nature, being in the « 
« midſt between Generation and Corruption, exhi- 7 
bits an Appearance, and obſcure and weak Opinion 9 
« of itſelf; and if you fix your Thought, deſiring © al 
to comprehend it, as the hard graſping of Water, ge 
« by the preſſing and ſqueezing together, that which is 
is fluid, loſes that which is held; ſo the Paſſions * gl 
changing, Reaſon purſuing too evident a Percep- * Bi 
tion of every thing, is deceiv'd, partly as to its © Be 
Generation, and partly to its Corruption, being able | © 
to apprehend nothing, either remaining or really © wl 


« ſubliſting. For we cannot, as Heraclitus ſays, de- 
« ſcend twice into the ſame River, or twice find any 
« periſhable Subſtance in the ſame State ; but by the 
« Suddenne's and Swiftneſs of the Change, it diſ- 
« perſes and again gathers together, comes and goes; 
« whence what is generated of it, reaches not to the 
perfection of Being, becauſe the Generation never 
© ceaſes, nor is at an End; but always changing of 
Seed, it makes an Embrio, next an Infant, then 
* a Child, then a Stripling, after that a young Man, 
then a full-grown Man, an elderly Man, [and luſt- 
ly, ] a decrepit old Man, corrupting the [precedent 
or] former Generations and Statures, by the ſubſe- 
* quent [or latter.] But we ridiculouſly fear our 
Death, having already fo often dy'd, and dying. 
For not only, as Heraclitus (aid, is the Death of 
© Fire the Generation of Air, and the Death of Air 
© the Generation of Water; but you may fee this 
© more plainly in Men themſelves ; for the fall-grown 
© Man periſhes; when the old Man comes; as the 
« Youth terminated in the full-grown Man, the 
© Child in the Youth, the Infant in the Child; ſo 
« Yeſterday dy'd in To day, and To day dies in To 
 morrow; ſo that none remains, nor is one, but we 
© are generated many, about one Phantiſm , and 
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about. For how do we, if remaining the ſame, 
delight in other agg [than we delighted in be- 
fore ?] How do we love, hate, admire and con- 
temn things, contrary to the former ? How do we 
ule other Words, and other Paſſions, not having 
the ſame Form, Figure or Underſtanding? For 
neither is it probable, we ſhould be thus differently 
affected without Change, neither is he, who chan- 
ges, the ſame. And if he is not the ſame, neither 
is he at all, but changing from the ſame, changes 
alſo his Being, being made one from another. 
But the Senſe is deceiy'd ang <> the Ignorance of 
Being, ſuppoſing that to be, which appears. 
What then is it that has really a Being? That 
which is eternal, unbegotten and incorruptible, to 
which no Time brings a Change. For time is a 
certain moveable thing, appearing as a Shadow 
with fleeting Matter, always flowing and unſtable, 
like a Veſſel of Corruption and Generation; of 
which the ſayings After, and Before, It bas been, 
and It ſhall be, is of it ſelf a Confeſſion, that it has 
no Being. For to ſay, that whatever was, or what 
has already ceas'd to be, is in Being, how fooliſh 
and abſurd is it? And as for that, on which we 
chiefly ground the Underſtanding of Time, ſaying, 
The Inſtant, Preſent, and Now, Reaſon again, 
wholly diſcovering it, does immediately overthrow 
it; for it is preſs'd between the Future and the 
Paſt, as deſiring to ſee it neceſſarily ſeparated into 
two. 

* Now if the ſame thing befils Nature, which 
we meaſure by Time, as does the Meaſure of it, 
there is nothing in it permanent or ſubſiſtent, but 
all things are either breeding or dying, according 
to their Commixture with Time. Whence alſo it 
is not lawful to ſay of any thing, which is, That 
it was, or ſhall be; for theſe are Inclinations and 
Departures and Changes of that, whoſe Nature is 


| ; not to continue in Being. But GOD, we muſt ſay, 
. IS, and he is not according to any Time, but ac- 


cording to Eternity, which is immoveable without 
Time, 


- 
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& Time, and free from Inclination, in which there is 
nothing firſt, or laſt, or newer; but being one, it 4 
© has fill'd its eternal Duration with one [only] Noce, 0 
and that only is, which is really according to this, , 
© [of which it cannot be ſaid, that it] either was, or . 
© ſhall be, or that it begins, or ſhall end. Thus p 
« ought thoſe, who worſhip, to ſalute and invocate 0 
- © this eternal Being, or elſe indeed, as ſome of the j 
c 
4 
c 
c 
c 
« 


- Ancients [have done, with this Expreſſion] Fi” Ep 
Thom art one, For the Divinity is not many, as lis) 


— 


every one of us, who are made of ten thouſind 


o 
Differences in Affections, being a confus'd Heap, 
c fill'd with all Diverſities, and a Mixture of all ſorts 
© of Alterations. But that, which is, muſt be One, 
© a5 One muſt have a Being. But Diverſity, [ which c ; 
is eſteem'd ] the Difference cf Being, goes forth 0 : 
© to the Generation of that which is not. Whence F 
© both the firſt of his Names agrees rightly with this F b 
© God, as do alſo the ſecond and third. For he is 45 
* call'd Apollo, as denying Plurality, and rejecting r 
Multitude; and Je, as being only one; and 8 
© Phebus was the Name given the Ancients to þ . 
every thing, that is pure and chaſte ; as the The 1 21 
ſalans even to this day, if I am not miſtaken, f © th 
aof their Priefts, when on vacant days they | abſtain ir 
from the Temples, and ] keep themſelves retir'd, « þ; 
that they do P/ebonc mige, that is, purity them 6 T 
© ſelves. Now that which is one, is fincere and pure: 7 
For Pollution is by the Mixture of one thing with c * 
another; as Homer ſpeaking of a Piece of Ivory * 
« dy'd red, ſaid, it was polluted by the Dye, an! 7 
« Dyers ſiy of mixt Colours, that they are cor!) © thi 
© and call the Mixture itſelf Corruption. Tis there- © By 
fore always requiſite for that which is incorruf- © Go 
« tible and pure, to be one and unmixt. Now as fr 6 oh 
* thoſe who think Apollo and the Sun to be the ſame, 5 
they are to be careſs'd and lov'd for their Ingen Row” 
© ty Las placing the Notion of God in that, which © Fo, 
they moſt reverence of all things, that they kn For 
and deſire. Ce 
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© And now, as if we were dreaming of God the 
moſt glorious Dream [imaginable] let us ftir up 
and exhort ourſelves to aſcend higher, and to con- 
template what is above us, and [principally to 
adore his] Eſſence; but to honour alG this his 
Image [the Sun] and to venerate that Generative 
Faculty, he has plac'd] in it, echibiting, in ſome 
fort by its Brightneſs, as far as tis poſſible, for a 
ſenſible thing (to repreſent] an Intellectual and a 
moveable thing, that, winch is permanent, certain 
Manifeſtations and Reſemblances of his Benignity 
and Bleſfedneſs. But as for thoſe his Sallyings out 
and Changes, when he caſts forth Fire; which, 
as they ſay, at the ſame time diſtract him, and 
when he again draws himſelf in, afterwards ex- 
tending himſelf into the Earth, Sea, Winds, Ani- 
mals and ſtrange Accidents, both of Animals and 
Plants, they cannot ſo much as be heirkned ro 
without Impiety, or elſe the God will be worſe 
thin the Child in the Poet, who made himſelf 
Sport with an Heap of Sand, firſt rais'd, and then 
again ſcatter'd abroad by himſelf; if he ſhould do 
the ſame in reſpec of the Univerſe, firſt framing 
the World, when it was not, and then deſtroying 
it, when made. On the contrary, whatſoever of 
him is in any ſort infus'd into the World, that 
binds together its Subſtance, and reſtrains the Cor- 
poreil Weikneſs, which tends to Corruption. 
And this World ſeems to me to hive been chiefly 
oppos'd to that Doctrine, and that E [or Thon 
ar] is ſpoken to this God, as teſtifying, that 
there is never in him any going forth or Change 


we 
* 


But to do and ſuffer this, agrees to a cert1in other 
God, or rather Demon, ordain'd [to take care) 
about Nature in Generation and Corruption, as is 
immediately manifeſt from their Names, being 
wholly contrary, and of different Significationss 
For the one is call'd Ajo/lo, [or N- n in,] the 
other Pluto, [or Many; ] the one Delius. [from 
Clearneſs] the other Aidonevs [from Obſcurity ;] 
the one Phœbus, [or Shining, ] the other Sotizs, 
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© Sophocles alſo evidently attributes to either of them 


© ſor Dark ;] with the one are the Muſes and Mzyxe- 
© moſyne, [or Songs and Memory,] with the other 
Lethe and Siope, 1 or Forgetfulneſ and Silence: 
The one is [from Contemplating and Showing, | 
« nam'd Theorius and Phanteus, the other is 


Prince of dark Night, and Nluzgiſh Sleep, whoſe Fate 
It, that Men him moſt of all Gods do hate. 
© Of whom alſo Pinday not unpleaſantly ſung. 
He is condemn'd to be for ever Childleſs, 
And therefore Euripides rightly alſo ſaid ; 


© Theſe mournful Songs ſuit well with Men deceas'd, 
* With which gold-hair'd Apollo's no way pleas d. 


© And before him Ste ſichorus: . 
Apollo joys in Sports and pleaſant Tones ; 
© But Pluto takes Delight in Griefs and Moans. 


his proper Inſtruments, in theſe Words: 


Neither the Lute nor Pſaltery is fit 
For mournful Matters — 


© For 'tis but very lately, and in a manner of yeſter- 
day, that the Pipe, or Hautboy, had dar'd to in- 
© troduce itſelf into delightful Matters ; having in 
former times drawn Men to Mourning, and poſſet 
« ſing about theſe things no very honourable or ſpler- 
did Employment, though it was afterwards wholly 
intermix d. But thoſe eſpecially, who confounded 
© the Affairs of the Gods with thoſe of the Gen, 
* brought them into Reputation. 

© But the Sentence, Xnow thy/elf, ſeems in one te- 
« ſpeCt to contradict this Note Er, and in another to 
agree with it. For the one is pronounc'd with Ad- 
« miration and Veneration to God, as being eternal, 


and the other is a Remembrance to mortal Men, of 
their Nature and Infirmity. | 


N bee 


hand — 7 3 


Vito Vice is e to enki a Man 
den 
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Tranſlated from the Greek by K dite. M. D. | 
T HO' this Tac is fo defeRive, both in the Begin- 


ning and End, that they cannot, even to this 
preſent, be ſo mach as gueſs'd at; yet the Title 
| aud Fragment, we have left, ſufficiently s dn: 
d, thoy's Intention. Nox as from the Rains of an old Regal 
Palace, our Imagination does in ſome fort repreſent to us, 

bow beautiful it was whilſt it flood entire: So this little 


Remnant If ces TK: * — of our Loſs, But 


though 1 15 Time has depriv'd us of this Benefits 
and ma — of like Nature; yet this Remainder, 
as imperfect as it is, ' be profitable to us, and ſerve 
hem to put us in mind of our — * Author having, in 
the Beginning, deſcrib'd the Miſery of a covetous Perſon, 
and of a Courtier., adds, in proſecution of bis Principal 
Deſign, that Vice is the abſolute Effettor of Infelicity, ha- 


ving need of no Inſtruments or Servants, to render a Man 4 


7 miſerable; whence he collects, that there is no Danger or 
8 = Calamity, which wwe ought not rather to chooſe, than ta 
as 10 be vitious. He anſwers the Objections made to the con- 


ofleſ- frary, and contludes that no Adverſity can prejudice usz 
per if it be not W d with Vice. 

mor The Beginning is loſt. 

Genlly H ſuffers much, obo for a Dow" ry has I. The Miſeries 
2 2 His Body old — 8 


5 As * ides fays, for 7 gets but ſmall Matters by it, 

tem aud thoſe very uncertain. But to him, who paſſes 
en, x through much Aſhes, but through a certain regal 

ue of Fire, being perpetually ſhort breath d, ful of 

2 Fear, and bath'd in weat, by his croſfing the Seas 
Vol. IV. X | d 


Wa 


9 


482 Whether Vice is ſufficient 
to and fro, ſhe gives at laſt a certain Tantalian 
Wealth, which he cannot enjoy, by reaſon of the 
continual Turmoil,” that encumbers him. For'that 
Sicyonian Horſe-Courſer was well advis'd, who pre- 
ſented the (a) King of the Achaians with a ſwift- 
footed Mare, 


. That to proud llium's Siege he might not go, 


But ſtay at Home, and take his Pleaſure, wallowing 
in the Depth of his Riches, and giving himſelf up 
to an unmoleſted Eaſe. 


IE. The Miſeries of - 
Courtiers. be 


But thoſe, who now ſeem to 
without Trouble, and Men 
of Action, do, without being 
call'd to it, thruſt themſelves headlong into the 
Courts of Princes, where they muſt be oblig'd to te- 
dious attending and watching, that they may gain an 
Horſe, a Chain, or ſome ſuch bleſſed: Favour, 


In the mean time the Mie, of Foy bereft, 
| Sits tearing ber fair Cheeks, the Houſe is left 
Imperfect and half built 


Whilſ-the Husband is drawn and hurried about, wan- 
dring amongſt others, allur'd by Hopes, of which 
he is often diſippointed, ſuffering Diſgrace and 
Shame. But if 4 happens to obtain any of thoſe 
things, he ſo eagerly defires, after he has been turn d 
about and made dizzy with being Fortune's Sport, he 
ſeeks a Diſmiſhon, and declares thoſe to be happy, 
who live obſcure and ſafe ; whilſt they, in the mean 
time, have the ſame Opinion of him, whom they lee 
mounted fo far above them. 

So abſolutely does Vice diſ- 

ſe of all Men, being ſuch a 
elf- ſufficient Worker of Infeli- 
. - City, that it has no need either 
of Inſtruments or Servants. Other Tyrants, endex- 
vouring to render thoſe Men miſerable, whom they 

| ü puniſh, 


III. Vice is the moſt 
_ deteſiable Tyrant in the 
World. 


n 


Loy i 


( Agamemnon. 


to render a Man Unhappy. 4% 
niſh, maintain Executioners and Tormentors, de- 
iſe Searing-Irons and Racks, to plague the reaſor-- 
leſs Soul, But Vice without any Preparation of 
Engines, as ſoon as it enters into the Soul, torments 
and dejects it, filling a Man with Grief, Lamenta- 
tions, Sorrow and Repentance. For a Sign, that this 
is ſo, you may obferve, that many being cut, are 
ſilent, being ſcourg'd, take it patiently, and being 
rack'd and tormented by their Lords and Tyrants, 
ſend not forth the leaſt Shriek, ſince the Soul, re- 
reſſing the Voice by Reaſon, reftrains and keeps it 
in as with the Hand ; but you will ſcarce ever be 
able to quiet Anger, or to filence Sorrow, nor can 
you perſuade one, that is in a Fright, to ſtand till, 
or one that is ſtung with remorſe of Conſcience, to 
forbear exclaiming, tearing his Hair, and ſmiting his 
Thigh: So much is Vice more violent than either 
Fire or Sword. 
Cities, when by fixing up of 
Writings, they publiſh their In- IV. That there is ne 
tentions of building Temples, Danger or Calamity, 


erecting (4) Coleſſus's, hear the which + Man oxght wot _. 


2. rather to chooſe, than to 
Propoſals of different Artiſts, te: himſelf * Slave t 
Vice. 


contending about the Under- 

taking of the Work, and bring- 

ing in their Accounts and Models; after which, they 
chooſe him, who will perform it beſt, quickeſt, and 
with the leaſt Expence. Now imagine, that we alſo _ 
ſer forth a Proclamation of a Purpoſe, to make a 

wretched Man, or a miſerable Life, and that Fortune 
and Vice come with differing Propoſals to offer their 
Service for the Performance of this Deſign. The 
one (to wit, Fortune,) 1s provided with abundance 
of various Inſtruments and coſtly Furniture, to 
render Humane Life miſerable and unhappy : She 
draws after her Robberies, Wars, the Marders of 
Tyrants, Storms from the Sea, and Lightnings from 
the Air; She mixes Poiſons, brings in Swords, hires 
Slanderers, kindles Fevers, jingles Shackles, and 


X 2 | builds 


(0) Statues or Monuments of an exceſive beighth and bigneſs, 


3 


484 Whether Vice is ſufficient 
builds up Priſons round about; although moſt of 
theſe things are rather from Vice than Fortune. But 
let us ſuppoſe them to be all from Fortune; and let 
Vice, ſtanding naked, and wanting no exterior 
things againft Man, ask Fortune how ſhe will make 
a Man unhappy and heartleſs. 
(e) Fortune, let her ſay, Doſt thou threaten Poverty ? 
Metrocles laughs at thee, who ſleeping in the Winter 
among ſt the Sheep, and in the Summer in the Porches of 
#he Temples, challeng d the Kings of the Perſians, that 
cvinter d in Babylon, and paſs'd the Summer in Media, 
to dye with him for Happineſs. Doſt thou bring on Ser- 
vitude, Bonds, and the being ſold for a Slave? Diogenes 
contemns thee, who being expos'd to ſale by Pyrates, cry d 
out, Who will buy a Maſter? Doft thou brew a Cup 
of Poiſon ? Didſt thou not offer ſuch an one to Socrates ? 
and yet he mildly and meekly, without trembling or 
changing either Colour or Countenance, drank it briskly 
up ; whilſt thoſe who ſurviv'd, efteem'd bim happy, as 
one that would not be even in the other World without a 
Divine Portion. Mereover, as for thy Fire, Decius the 
Roman General prevented it, when having caus'd a 
great Fire to be made in the midſt bet<veen tcuo Armies, 
be ſacrific'd himſelf to Saturn, according to a Vow made 
for the aggrandizing of the Romans Dominion. And 
amongſt the Indians, ſuck chaſte V/rves as are true Lovers 
of their Hutbands, ſtrive and contend with one another for 
the Fire, and all the wy fre forth the Happineſs of her, 
evho, having obtain d the Victory, is burnt with her de- 
ceas'd Husband. And of the Sages in thoſe Parts, there 
is not one efteem'd an holy and moſt Li:ſed Man, if he did 
not, whilſt he was yet living, and in the perfect Enjoyment 
his Health and Underſtanding, ſeparate by Fire his 
from his Body, and purging away what was mortal, 
art pure k the Fle ſh. 
n th 0% Bu 
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(e Examples of ſuch, as have deſpis'd all Calamities, and even 
Death itſelf, rather than they would act againji their Duty. 


"> 


to render a Man Unbatty. 485 
(d) But thou wilt reduce one from great Wealth, a 

ſtatelj Houſe, a well furniſh'd Table, and abundance of 

all things, to a Thread-bare Coat, a Wallet, and Beg- 
ging of his daily Food, Theſe things cvere to Diogenes 
the Beginnings of Happineſs, and to Crates of Liberty and - 
Glory. But thou wilt, perhaps, faſten one to the Croſs, - 
or empale him on a Stake. Now what cares T heodorus, -. 
whether tis above or under Ground that he putrifies ? ' 
Theſe were the happy Sepultures of the Scythians; and 
amo ne ſt the Hircamians, Dogs; among ſt the Bactrians, 
Birds, did, according to the Laws, devour: the dead 
Bodies of thoſe who made a Bleſſed End. Whom then do 
theſe things render unhappy? The unmanly and irra- 
tional, the ill-educated and unexerciſed, with ſuch as re- 


= 


| 
tain the fooliſh and frightful Opinions they receiv'd intheir » 
ancy. 
p Foctuns then does not per- = 
y fectly produce Infelicity, un- V. That Adverſity is 
s leſs 3 as Vice to co-operate 2.7% by Vice. Che. 
a with it. For as a Thread 5 Fin 
'e will cut in ſunder a Bone that = ior NY 
a has been ſteep'd in Aſhes and 
35 Vinegar, and as Workmen bend and faſhion Ivory as 
dz they pleaſe, after it has been ſoftned and render'd 
nd pliable by Beer, when it is otherwiſe inflexible; ſo 
ers Fortune caming upon that which is already ill-attec- - 
for ted of itſelf, and render'd ſoft by Vice, pierces into 
er, it and hollows it. And as the (-) Pæræcus, tho' hurt- 
de- ful to no other, nor anyway prejudicing thoſe, who : 
1 touch it, or bear it about them; if any one, who is 
did but brought into the Place where it is, immediately 


A 3 kills 


8 


i. 


(4) An Anfeer to the Objections of ſuch, as had rather be Slaves to- 
Vice, than fall into any temporal Calamity z to wit, that external 
Miſeries only hurt the Wicked. (e) What this Word H- e 
Should in this Place ſignify, I muſt with Xylander, w leaves, 4 
[ bave done, untranſlated, profeſs myſelf wholly at .a loſs Thenld - 
Tranſlator, as be ſays, renders it by Externum alie no cœtui ſe admiſ- 
eentem, gives me no Satisfaction? Amyot in French, and Hol- 
land in Eeguch, t in its ſtead Pharicum, a Foiſon mention d by 
Dioſcorides, in his Sixth Book De Alexipbarmacis 3 but this Rea- - 
ding is overthrown by the Adjectives joywd with. it, ' which are all... 


486 Whether the Paſſions of the Soul, 

kills him, being already by his Wound pre-diſpos'd to 
receive the Defluxion ; fo the Soul, which is to be 
overthrown by Fortune, muſt have in itſelf ſome 
Ulcer of its own, and ſome Malady within its Fleſh, 
tt it may render thoſe Accidents, which come 
om abroad, miſerable and lamentable. Is then 
Vice alſo ſuch, that it ſhould ſtand in need of For- 
tunes =o tow the working of Infelicity?Whence then 
does the Sea ſwell with Storms and Tempeſts? She be- 
ſets not the Deſerts, lying at the Feet of the Moun- 
tains, with Robbers ; he rs not down Storms of 
Hail on the fruitful Fields; ſhe raiſes not up Militus, 
Anytus and Callixenus, to be Calumniators; ſhe 
takes not away Wealth, ſhe hinders not any from 
the Command of Armies, that ſhe may make them 
| unhappy ; but ſhe renders them rich, abounding in 

th, 


Wealth, having great Inheritances on the Earth, ſhe . 

bears them company at Sea, ſhe ſticks cloſe to them, 

pining them with Luft, inflaming them with per 

Wrath, overwhelming them with Superſtitions, draw- whi 

ing them by their Eyes. his 
De reſt is wantirg. 


Whether the Paſſions of the Soul, er 
[Diſeaſes] of the Body, are worſe. 


—— —„— 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by the ſame Hand. 


Omer, having contempl:- 


I, Man the moſt miſer- . 
able of all — 1 = | _ the 18 + nds 4 
what are his moſt dange- 9 morta Anima S, an 
rous Maladies. compar'd them one with at- 


other, in reſpect to their Lives, 
and the Entertainments of them, cry'd out; | 
Hof all, that breath, or creep on Earth, there can | 
No Creature be more wretched found than Man: . 
| 5 . 
— — eee ee Ee ern Inn eennernen nn 
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i, | / 
or of the Body aye worſe;-'' 4387 
Attributing to Man that unhappy Primacy of having 
the Superiority in Miſeries. But we, [conſidering] 
Man, as having already gain'd the Victory for In- 
felicity, and being publicly declar'd the moſt, mi- 
ſerable of all Animals, will compare him with him- 
ſelf in a Contention about his own Calamities, not 
unprofitably, but even altogether neceſſarily dividing , 
his Soul from his Bady; that we may thence 
learn, whether we live more miſerably in regard of 
our Souls, or of our Selves, [that is, our Bodies.) 
For Sicknels is indeed engendred in the Body by Na- 
ture; but Vice and Malice in the Soul is firſt its Work, 
afterward its Paſſion. Now tis of no ſmall Advan- 
tage towards Content of Mind, if that, which is the 
worſe, is curable, and that lighter (g) which is una- 
voidable. 
The Fox in /£/op, diſputing 
with the Panther for the [Su- II. The Malalies of 
periority in beautiful]! Variety, the Soul are more _ 
when this [latter] had ſhewn - than thoſe of the 
his Body, and its Superficies, . They are more u- 
curiouſly ſtain'd and ſpotted, merous, and very Varions- 
whereas the Fox's tawny Skin 
was ill-favour'd and unpleaſant to the Sight, ſaid 
thus: But if you, Sir Fudge, will look within me, you 
will find me much fuller o Variety than this Leopard ; 
manifeſting the nimble Subtilty of his natural Diſ- 
38 frequently changing, as Occaſions require. 
t us then fay alſo to ourſelves: Thy Body, O 
Man, naturally of itſelf breeds many Difeaſes and 
Paſſions, and [many] it receives, befalling it from 
without , but if thou ſhalt open thy interior, thou 
wilt find a certain various and abundantly furniſpt 
Store-Houſe ; and as Democritus ſays, Treaſury of Evils, 
not flowing into it from abroad, but having as it were 
their inbred and original Springs, <ubich Vice, exceeding- 
ly affluent, and rich in Paſſions, cauſes to break forth. 
8 | Now 


15 
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488 


Now whereas the Diſeaſes in the Fleſh are diſcern'd 
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Whether the Paſſions of he Soul, 


Ss * Bf. er 1 . ] the Pul- 
2. 0 not m es, and the Fluſhings in the 
rr Colour [of the Skin 5 and diſ- 
dy. : cover'd by [unuſual] Heats, and 
| ſudden Pains; and theſe Mala- 
dies of the Soul lie hid from many who are affected 
with them; theſe are therefore worſe, as removin 
from them the ſenſe of the Patient. For the Dif 
courſe of Reaſon being ſound, is ſenſible of the Bo- 
dy's Diſeaſes ; but being itfelf diſeas'd with thoſe of 
the Soul, has na Judgment in what it ſuffers; for it 
ſuffers by what it Judges. We 
ought therefore to account, that 
the firſt and . greateſt of the 
Soal's Diſeaſes, is Folly, by 
which Vice, being render'd in- 


3. They are incurable, 
becauſe that which ſhould 
diſcover them, is moſt con- 
cern d. 


curable, cohabits, lives and dies together with many. 


For the daga of the Cure is the ſenſe of the 
Diſeaſe, leading the Patient to the Uſe of what is 
helpful; but he, who, through his not believing him- 
elf Sick, is ignorant of his own Neceſſities, though 
a Remedy is preſented him, refuſes it. For alto 
amongſt the Diſeaſes of the Body, thoſe are indeed 
the worſt, which are accompanied with a Stupefac- 
tion of the Senſes, as Lethargies, Head-achs, Epilep: 
ſies, Apoplexies, and thoſe burning Fevers, which, 
carrying on the Inflammation even to the Loſs of the 
Wits, and diſturbing the Senſes, as it were in a Mu- 
fical Inſtrament ; 
. Move the Heart Strings, till then untouch d. 

| Wherefore the Phyſicians do 
in the firſt place indeed deſire, 
that a Man ſhould not be ſick, 
and next, that being fick he 
ſhould not be ignorant, that be 
is ſo; which nevertheleſs be- 
falls all the Diſeaſes of the Soul. 


For neither thoſe who are mad, thoſe that are laſci- 
i 8 ; 8 vious, 


III. An Amplification 
Kee wr yay 

iſe 8 
17 72. —_ ſo. 
affected, have their Fud g- 
wet overlurn'd. 


* 
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or of the Body are worſe, 489 
1 | vious, nor thoſe who act unjuſtly, think, that they 
1- fin; nay, ſome of them are on the contrary per- 
10 ſuaded even that they do well. Never yet did any 
1 Man call a Fever, Health; a Conſumption, a good 


2 Conſtitution of Body; the Gout, Swiftfootedneſs; 
* or the Wanneſs of the Face, a freſh Colour; but 
40 many [there are, who] term Anger, Courage; (un- 


ng 2 Love, 3 11 

12 Emulation; and Cowardice, 2. They ſhun the Re- 
g Cautiouſneſs [ or Diſcretion. } medy. 94 5 
of Moreover, thoſe, [who are trou- 

t bled with Corporeal Sickneſs,] ſend for Phyſicians, 
Ve for they are ſenfible, what they ſtand in need of for 
dar [the Cure of] their Diſeaſes ; but theſe, [who are 
"I ſick in Mind,] ſhun Philoſophers, ſand ſuch diſcreet 
by Perſons, whoſe Advices tend to reclaim them :] Be- 
in- cauſe they think themſelves to act excellently in 
ny. thoſe very things, in which they moſt offend. In 
the this then making uſe of our Reaſon, we affirm, that 
tis che Blearneſs or Soreneſs of the Eyes is a leſs (Mala- 
im- dy! than Madneſs; and the Gout in the Feet than a 
ugh Phrenſy {in the Brain :] for in the one a Man is ſenſi- 
aflo ble of his Diſtemper, and crying out, calls for the 
5 Phyſician, to whom, when he is come, he ſhews his 
ge. Eye to be anointed, ſtretches out his Vein, to be 
1 — open'd, and gives up his Head, to be cur' d; but [on 
n x1 the contrary] you hear Agave, when ſeiz'd with Mad- 
Fake nels, through [the Violence of her] Paſſion, not 


Mu- 8 the deareſt [Pledges of her Womb, to cry 


) From the Hill's Top into the Plain, 
Bring me this young Fawn, newly ſlain, 
W hich happily s become our Prey. 


| For be, who is ſick in Body, preſently yielding 


k, | 
gs and betaking himſelf to his Bed, lies there quiet, 
the til he is curd; and if the Acceſſion of ſome 

be- violent 


Fr CY 
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(b) Euripides in bis Tragedy of the Bacchantes. 


490 Whether the Paſſions of the Soul, | 
violent hot Fit makes him a little tumble and toſs 
his Body, any one of thoſe, who are by, ſaying to 


him, 
Lie flill at eaſe, poor Wretch, keep in thy Bed, 


Faſily ſtays and retains him; but thoſe [on the other 
fide,] who are ſurpriz'd with the Paſhons of the Soul, 
are then moſt a then leaſt at quiet; for the 
Impulſes of the. Mind are the Beginnings [or princi- 
al Cauſes] of Actions, and Paſhons the violent Fits and 
of [ſuch] Impulſes. Wherefore they ſuffer not the Cor! 
Soul to be ar reſt, but when a Man has moſt need of and 


Patience, Silence and Retirement, then is he drawn thoſe 
forth zato the Light, then is he [chiefly] diſcover'd Feve 
by his Choleric Humours, his Eagerneſs in contend- Inſta 
ing, his [diſhoneſt] Loves, and his [Heart breaking] — 

ou 


Sorrows, which force him to commit many irregular 


LActions, ] and ſpeak [many Words] unfitting for the when 


Times. | 
2 s therefore that Storm, one, 

IV. * 2 which hinders a Ship from en- touſn, 

expeng by an ut tring into the Port, is more 
era 7 _ _ — than that, which ſut- Oy 
comparably more dange. fers it not to fail ; ſo the Tem- (k) © 
rous than thoſe of the Body. ſts of the Soul are more dif- | 

|  ficult, which permit not a Man 

to reſtrain himſelf, nor to ſettle his diſturb'd Rea- 
as ; 8 * 1 Pilot or Cables, md 

r umult and _Deceit, . hurry'd headlong by 
4s perniciaus — A b falls into ome 
terrible Shipwrack, where he caſts away his Life. 50 
that alſo for theſe Reaſons tis worle to be ſick in the 
Soul, than Body; for to the one it happens only to 
ſuffer, but to the other both to ſuffer and do amis. 
And what need is there to reckon up many Paſſions? 
This very Nick of Time is a Tfatcient) Remem- 
brance. Do you ſee this vaſt and promiſcuons Multitude, 
here crouding and thruſting each other about the (i) T. 


bunal 


1 


6—— 
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(i). T he Bench on which the Judges ſate. 


or of the Body are worſe. | 491 


bene and () Forum? They are not aſſembled to 


ſacrifice to their Country Gods, nor to participate to- 


gether in the ſacred Ceremonies: They are not come 
to offer up to Fupiter Aſcreus the firſt of the Lydian 
Fruits, nor to celebrate the Solemnities of Bacchus 
by the Obſervance of Feſtival Nights and common 
Revellings ; but the Force of the Diſeaſe, as it were 
by Yearly Revolutions, irritating Aſia, drives them 
hither to manage their Proceſſes and Suits at Law; 
and a multitude of Affairs, as it were of impetuous 
Torrents, fall into one place, where they grow hot, 
and the Conteſts are eagerly proſecuted, both by 
thoſe, that deſtroy, and that are deſtroyed. Of what 
Fevers, of what Agues, are theſe the Effects? What 


Inſtances, what Accidents, what Diſtemperature of 


Heat, what Super fuſion of Humours [produces them ?] 
Should you ask every Cauſe, as if it were a Man, 
whence it had its Original, whence it proceeded ? 
You would find, that audacious Anger generated 
one, furious Obſtinacy another, and unjuſt Cove- 
touſneſs a third. 


— — 


(k) Tie Hall, or Place where the Courts of Jud icature were kept, 
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BOOKS lately Printed for W. Taylor 
at the Ship in Paternoſter-Row., 


1. Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands of S:or- 

land. Containing a full Account of their Si- 

tuation, Extent, Soil, Product, Harbours, 
Bays, Tides, anchoring Places, and Fiſheries. The 
Ancient and Modern Government, * and Cuſ- 
toms of the Inhabitants; particularly of their Druids, 
Heathen Temples, Monaſteries, Churches, Chapels, 
| Antiquities, Monuments, Forts, Caves, and other Cu- 
rioſities of Art and Nature: Of their admirable and 
ey Way of Curing moſt Diſeaſes by Simples 
of their own Product. A particular Account of the 
ſecond Sight, or Faculty of foreſeeing Things to 
come, by way of Viſion, ſo common among them. 
A brief Hint of Methods to improve Trade in that 
Country, both by Sea and Land. With a new Map 
of the whole, deſcribing the Harbours, Anchoring 
Places, and Cangerous Rocks, for the benefit of 
Satlors. To which is added a brief Deſcription cf the 
Iſles of Orkney and Schetland. By M. Martin, Gent. 
The Second Edition very much Corrected. 

2. Puffendorffs Law of Nature and Nations, 
abridg'd from the Original : In which the Author's 
entire Treatiſe (de Officio Hominis & Civis) that was 
by himſelf deſign'd as the Epitome of his larger 
Work, is taken. The whole compar'd with the re- 
ſpective laſt Editions of Mr. Barbeyrac's French Tranſ- 
lations, and illuſtrated with Notes. By J. Spavar, 
M. A. In two Volumes. 

3. The Meaſures of Chriſtian Obedience: Or, A 
Diſcourſe ſhewing what Obedience is indiſpenſably 
neceſlary to a regenerate State, and what Defedts are 
conſiſtent with it; for the Promotion of Piety, and 
the Peace of troubled Conſciences : By Jobn Kett!e- 
evell, late Vicar of Coles-Hill in Marcvickſbire. The 
Sixth Edition corre&ed. 

4. The Adventures of T heagenes and Chariclia, a 
Romance. Done from the Greek of Heliodorus. In 
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